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Preface 


When The Achievement Motive by D. C. McClelland, J. W. Atkin- 
son, R. A. Clark, and E. L. Lowell appeared in 1953, it signaled the 
beginning of a program of research that has not yet ended. McClelland 
had chosen to study a single motive system in hopes of contributing to 
motivation and personality theory in general. The motive chosen — 
need for achievement (n Ach) — was selected because it was central 
to our society, endorsed and taught to children, and thought to be im- 
portant to actual accomplishment in various achievement situations. 
Judging from the appeal that such research has had to psychologists 
and sociologists beyond McClelland’s original group, the assumption of 
centrality was correct. Today the list of references to research on n Ach 
as measured and defined by McClelland runs to several hundred, and 
there are several dimensions along which the research is proceeding 
(Birney, 1968). One such vector received hardly any mention in 
1953. At that time only passing reference was made to the fact that 
some subjects seemed to have responded to the arousal treatments 
with a fear of failure (McClelland et aL, 1953, pp. 327, 331). Since 
then concern with this avoidance motivati on inJh e ach ievement situa- 
tion has emerged as a program of research in its own right. 

The emerging impression that avoidance motivation produces a 
more complex cognitive network for dealing with reality forced us to 
create a taxonomy of the achievement situation that goes far beyond 
that presented by McClelland or Atkinson (1954). This book opens 
with the presentation of this scheme in Chapter 1. Essentially it in- 
volves trying to isolate the particular role that motives play in be ; 
bav jgr, and this has meant trying to measure and control other 
obviously important variables. 
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To this end we discuss the traditional definitions used in the litera- 
ture on behavior in achievement situations, and we review the particu- 
lar literature bearing on avoidance motivation. Our aim here is to give 
the reader the picture of the state of knowledge on this topic at the 
time we began our research. 

Chapter 2 reports our efforts to learn more about the experience of 
failure. Some sort of operational defin ition of “failure” is required, 
and we wanted to settle on one that would at least satisfy us. In the 
course of doing this research we also evolved the set of research pro- 
cedures now in use wherein we incorporate various self-report devices 
with the performance and motivation measures. It appears that the 
ancient jdistinctions_araong Ihought v _action,.and .feeling remain.operar 
tion aliy.and functionally usefuLCAllport, 1937). Unfortunately, failure 
to measure the interaction between these variables does not eliminate 
their contribution to one's dependent variable. 

Chapter 3 reports our experience in discovering the scoring system 
that seems to reflect fear-of-failure motivation in our subjects. As it 
turned out we took some detours before performing the arousal ex- 
periment we had thought to begin with. But we are satisfied that the 
findings reported in this book do support our contention that these 
scores reflect avoidance tendencies in achievement situations for our 
subjects and hence have a fair claim to reflect fear of failure. Work 
with scoring systems for stories written to TAT pictures has created a 
set of expectations about the properties such scores should have. These 
include stabilities across time, scorer agreement coefficients, and the 
score relationships to self-report measures that might be expected to 
tap the same domain of behavior. These latter studies raise the inter- 
esting possibility that unlike n Ach, which does not seem to relate to 
self-report measures, the fear of failure scores may, under certain 
conditions, show some relationship to reports of experience and be- 
havior. This may mean that avoidance behaviors in general permit 
more con gruity between fantasy a nd co oscious-£xpeti ence~~bTi eality 
than do approach motivational systems. Such a lead seems worth 
following further. 

In Chapter 4 we report the series of studies that convinced us that 
our scoring system would predict performance that implies avoidance 
motivation in achievement situations. The act of volunteering for 
achievement situations, defensive patterns of level of aspiration pre- 
viously found in achievement tasks, and academic performance were 
all found to relate to our measure of fear of failure in a sensible way. 
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In Chapter 5 we present the work we have done relating fear of 
failure to level of aspiration. It is our conviction _ that aspiration be- 
havior is important in the modulation of p erformance, but more es- 
pecially in the nature of the achievement task experience of the subject. 
For this reason we have tried to learn more about the nature of aspira- 
tion itself as well as its relationship to motivation. Here we introduce 
a revision of the traditional level-of-aspiration questions that generates 
a new aspiration measure, the Confirming Interval. This shows prom- 
ise as a sensitive measure of motivation brought to the situation by 
the subject. 

A main source of variance in the achievement situation is the social 
relationship between the subject and the significant others in the situa- 
tion. Chapter 6 reports studies conducted to learn more about the 
relationship between fear of failure and the social behaviors of acquies- 
cence to others usually grouped under Social ‘Conformity. Here for the 
first time we raise the possibility that fear of failure may generate 
certain behaviors that have adaptive significance in certain achieve- 
ment situations. 

In Chapter 7 we surround a suggestive set of findings, f rom a single 
study on reported child-rearing prac tices and'thc motiveicores of the 
offspring, with some speculations about the possible origins of moti- 
vation in the patterns of reinforcement used by parents when their 
children_areJn_achievemcnt_situations, At this writing we are just 
beginning to conduct a series of studies in this area; e.g. we report a 
relationship between college-student motive scores and parental 
discipline. 

Chapter 8 is devoted to a discussion of the work of Atkinson, Heck- 
hausen, and ourselves as it bears on the measurement of fear of failure. 
We face the issues raised by the failure of the measures of fear of faif- 
ure used by different groups to agree. Here we are able to report the 
beginnings of some comparative research into the differences that cur- 
rently exist, and to propose tentative hypotheses that may lead to 
resolution of these differences. 

In Chapter 9 we discuss the theoretical positions that have guided 
the work of the three major programs on fear of failure . We empha- 
size their differences in order to clarify the bases for the different 
strategies of research being employed. 

In Chapter 10 we present a tabular summary of research to date, 
current sense of the attributes of fear-of-failure motivation , th eir effect 
on behavior, and possible wa ys to test the validity of our proposals. 
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Here we make a frank bid for the interest of the young researcher 
who would like to begin work on human motivation. 

Chapter 1 1 tries to relate the theory just described to the problems 
of fear-of-failure measurement. This effort also suggests research to 
be done, some of which is now in progress. Finally, we face the possi- 
bility that readers with applied interests might want to use some of the 
ideas presented in this work for the design of experimental programs 
to create positive achievement motivation in subjects dominated by a 
fear of failure. We consider this premature, really, but we offer our 
own ideas on the subject for those who feel they must begin. 

The book also contains a set of scored stories so that the student 
who wishes to learn our scoring practices for himself may do so. Wc 
try to maintain throughout the sense of a progress report. This work 
is in progress, and hopefully will continue so for a long time to come. 

Many people have had a part in the preparation of this manuscript. 
Most of them are mentioned in the book because they had a hand in 
the research we have reported. We would like to single out for special 
mention four graduate students at Bucknell who have acted as gradu- 
ate “supervisors” of research over the last several years. They are 
Barry Smith, Paul McGhee, William Poffenberger, and Robert Fischer. 
Our dedication points out the debt we owe to the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Luigi Petrullo and his colleagues Abe Cohen, Bert King, and 
Leonard Green made it possible for us to spend the time on research 
which was necessary to get the job done. Most of the work reported 
in this book was done under a contract between the ONR and Buck- 
nell University (Richard C. Teevan, Principal Investigator). In the 
final translation of ideas to manuscript, we must acknowledge our 
debt and gratitude to the secretaries who made this part of the job 
possible and as pleasant as it can ever be, Mrs. Ann Steinbach at 
Bucknell and Mrs. Mary Kuzmeski at Amherst. 

In a task of this kind it is impossible to tell where an idea came 
from and who was responsible for its fruition. Having no logical way 
to determine whose name should come first, we fell back on the arbi- 
trary method of setting our names in alphabetical order. This order 
of names has no other significance. 

R.C.B. 

H.B. 

R.C.T. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Avoidance Motivation in Achievement 
Situations: Definition of the Problem 


FOR THE PAST CENTURY THE VALUES OF WESTERN SOCIETY HAV E 

been changing from prerogatives of birth to those of merit (Young, 
1958). High society has beco me a society_of high achievers, and^ 
the val ues of thesejeaders have filtered~down to the masses. Personal 
success rather than family status has becomeThe measure of a man’s 
worth, and the Great Society in the United States is reaching out to 
help those who will help themselves. Pre-school and in-school pro- 
grams such as Head Start and Upward Bound are supported by the 
national government and arc designed not only to increase technical 
skills but to increase achievement motivation as well. But the problem 
in bringing about achievement striving in a society is that striving does 
not always pay off with success. In fact, achievement striving is 
somewhat perilous since it exposes the individual to the possibilities 
of failure. 

An unfortunate paradox develops when a society presses for 
achievement if the rewards and situations that are presented as being 
worth the struggle can only be attained by a fraction of those who 
are striving. Aside from things whose main value resides in their 
function of contributing to the maintenance of life (food, water, 
shelter, etc.), we desire some things precisely because they are not 
attainable by all who may strive for them. The measure of success 
is essentially determined by who and how many others have accom- 
plished the same thing. The successful person needs those who have 
failed, and those who have failed neetfhopfe that some day 'the tables 
will be reversed. There is no total escape from the achievement race, 
although an alarming number are trying. It is our suspicion that the 

1 
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popularity of psychedelic drugs rests partly on the way they allow the 
user to believe he is acc omplishing much without the dangers in- 
herent in actual staying. Communities of expatriates, where painters 
"don’t” paint and writers don’t write, smugly maintain the belief (at 
least among their members) that they are centers of advanced cul- 
tural accomplishment. Lotus eating is one way out of the race for 
success, but one must have both the carfare and the willingness to 
leave behind family and friends. Most people are not so fortunate 
and must remain where people evaluate one another on the quality 
of their successes. It is not surprising that there are large segments of 
our society that avoid achievement situations whenever they can and, 
when they cannot, do not try to succeed. We are becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive to the prevalence of such dispositions not only among 
the downtrodden, where they~havc always been endemic in character, 
but among those who “should know better” 'because" they are the 
children of the hard-working and ever-striving middle class. 


Fear of Failure and Level of Aspiration 

No doubt deficiencies in achievement motivation and the search 
for a cozy nonfailure situation have been characteristic of many mem- 
bers of all societies now and in the past. But the history of research 
into “failure” motivation is a brief one. The conception of fear of 
failure as a stable personality trait has its historical roots in such 
clinical problems as anxiety, guilt, shame, and feelings of infer iority. \ 
But it came to be the target of empirical research during the early 
studies of level of aspiration, when it appeared to offer a convenient 
explanation of some of the individual differences in the patterns of 
aspirational levels. Dembo (1931) suggested that the individual’s 
level of aspiration affected his satisfaction with his performance. 
Hoppe (1930) had conducted a study and concluded that feelings of 
success and failure were contingent on attainment or nonattainment 
of the level of aspiration. The next step was taken by Hausmann 
(1933), who attempted to establish a connection between personality 
and the differences between performance and aspirational levels. He 
used only six subjects, five of them psychiatric patients; thus his 
conclusions, at best, can be considered only tentative. However, his 
methodology became the model for the aspirational studies that fol- 
lowed, and he was the first researcher to describe the goal-setting 
behaviors of persons we now conceive of as “fear of failure.” If, as 
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was assumed, feelings of fa ilu re were ar oused bv nonattainment of 
on e’s level of aspira tion , then it was logical to infer that anyone 
Avho set his level of aspiration (LA) consistently below his actual 
performances was doing this to avoid the failure experience. It was 
just such a conclusion that Frank (1935) came to, following the lead 
of Hausmann. His observation of one subject who followed this 
seemingly cautious strategy led him to’conclude that he was fearful 
of failure. That the conclusion was more analytic than empirical did 
not detract from its apparent validity, and it has remaihed as a basic 
tenet in LA studies. 

Some weak support for the argument that people who were fearful 
of failure engaged in cautious goal-setting came in a study by Gardner 
(1940). Subjects were rated by the E on the dimension of fear of 
failure (FF) and it was noted that those who were rated high on FF 
predicted that they would surpass a smaller percentage of their peers 
than those rated low. Unfortunately, it is difficult to know what was 
meant by fear of failure, since the basis of the ratings was not made 
clear. Furthermore, it ’is impossible to compare the nature of the 
goal-setting in this study with the goal-setting in typical LA studies. 

In LA studies.? goal-discrepancy score is obtained by subtracting 
the performance scbrejfrom the aspirational score. Clearly cautious 
goal-discrepancy scores are negative. Positive discrepancy scores are 
somewhat more difficult to interpret. In the Gardner study there is 
no way of determining whether the goal-settings of the high FF would 
have been negative or positive goal discrepancies. In a Study by 
Gould (1939) goal-discrepancy scores were~obtained for six different 
tasks. The author found low correlations among the tasks for goal- 
discrepancy scores. This finding, replicated in other studies, throws 
doubt on the use of LA patterns on any one task as diagnostic of 
stable personality traits. But relevant as this problem is to LA studies, 
it is not relevant to defining fear of failure. The importance of the 
Gould study is that the author claimed that the subjects with low 
discrepancy scores appeared to 'be fearful Of failure. Such subjects 
“anticipated that their performance level would decrease and con- 
sidered performance increases as flukes. However, the author argued 
that high discrepancy scores could also be an expression of failure 
fears. She believed that the desire to avoid failure could produce high 
or low estimates and that these were merely different ways of coping 
with the problem. Since there was no independent measure of fear of 
failure, the conclusion regarding the relationship of failure fears to 
goal-setting is more intuitive than objective. However, the suggestion 
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that a fcar-of-failure attitude could characterize those with a low 
and a high discrepancy score received some support in a study by 
Sears (1940). Scars found that subjects with high discrepancy scores 
appeared to be unresponsive and inflexible and reacted to failure 
by becoming apathetic and escaping from the field. In a second report 
on the same group of 5s, Sears (1941) set up three goal discrepancy 
groups; low positive, high positive, and negative. The low-positive 
group was described as self-confident and desiring to do well for 
reasons of self-esteem. Members of the high-positive group were rated 
as low in self-confidence, tending to discount success but having a 
strong desire for success. The negative discrepancy group were de- 
scribed as self-conscious and fearful of failing in the eyes of others. 

The studies by Gould and Sears suggest that goal-setting patterns 
function as interpersonal strategies more clearly than as achievement 
strategies. The individual who sets his aspirations below his perform- 
ance may not be doing it to avoid failure, as was assumed, but to 
present himself as a modest and acceptable person. On the other 
hand, the individual who sets his goals considerably above his per- 
formance may want to impress the observer with his self-confidence. 
In the study by Gould this is how the high-discrepancy group was 
described. 

We are making much of this point because of our growing convic- 
tion that the experiences of success and failure can be best under- 
stood only in an interpersonal context. The person who is described 
as “fearful of failure” may well be a person who is simply fearful of 
osing value in the eyes of others. In an achieving society, success is 
•gnly instrumental in gathering esteem and respect, while failure is a 
standard way of losing esteem. But there are other ways of maintain- 
ing good relations and respect; modesty is one and self-confidence 
is anot er. An amusing description of how we go about presenting 
ourse ves to others trying to create the impression of confidence can 
h °“ I ! d n m WllHam Sansom ’s novel A Contest of Ladies (London: 

Hogarth Press, 1956). 

It is not our intention to review the literature of LA even though 
it was the quarry from which the fear-of-failure concept was cut. 
during the decades of the forties and fifties LA studies occurred with 
nigh incidence in the journals, but since the beginning of the sixties 
exr num er as dwindled. Where once they were thought to permit 
irect access to goal-setting behavior, we now know that the subject’s 
response epends on a number of factors, one being the type of ques- 
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tion asked. The subject may be asked what he expects to do, what 
he intends to do, what he hopes to do, or simply what he aspires to 
do. Goal-discrepancy scores vary with the question, and the inter- 
correlations among the answers (when more than one question is 
asked), is far from perfect (Festinger, 1942b; Preston and Bayton, 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961). 

Another problem with the use of LA studies for getting at orienta- 
tion to failure lies in the difficulty of interpreting the goal-discrep- 
ancy scores. What is observed when such scores are obtained from 
a normal population (typically a college group), is that the scores 
range in a norma! distribution from low negative to high positive 
with the peak in the low-positive range. Since it is a continuous dis- 
tribution, it becomes somewhat arbitrary to cut it into discrete group- 
ings characterized by different attitudes toward success and failure. 
Nevertheless, Rotter (1954), in a series of studies summarized in 
his book, attempts to do just that. He recommends that distinctions 
be made among patterns of high-negative, low-negative, very slightly 
positive, low-positive, and high-positive goal-discrepancy scores. He 
claims that the high-negative pattern is characteristic of 5s who desire 
to avoid failure at any cost, and that the low-ncgative-Iow-positive 
patterns are normal but cautious. The high-positive pattern he de- 
scribes as an unrealistic solution to frustration, suggesting that it 
might be an alternative method of handling failure. “This lack of 
contact with reality is often emphasized by a larger number of shifts 
up after failure, and by the ‘repression’ of failures” (1954, p. 321). 
The picture one gets from Rotter’s description of LA patterns is that 
there is a curvilinear relationship between goal-discrepancy scores 
and the magnitude of the desire to avoid failure. The difference be- 
tween the 5s with the two patterns is merely a difference in the tech- 
nique chosen for handling the possibility of failure. 

We see two major problems in using LA patterns for gaining 
insight into orientations toward success and failure. The first is that 
goal-discrepancy scores are relative to the task, the question, and 
the particular group. Until the tasks and the questions are standard- 
ized and norms are established on large samples, the interpretation 
of the discrepancy score is going to remain intuitive and closely tied 
to the way a particular researcher decides to fractionate the distri- 
bution. The second problem is the lack of an independent measure 
of failure and success orientation. Using goal-setting as an indication 
of failure and success attitudes and then turning around and using 
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the attitudes to explain the goal-setting patterns is patently circular. 

Nevertheless, low goal-setting seems to be a cautious act having 
as its purpose the avoidance of failure. It therefore made sense to 
assume that low goal setters were fearful of failure. It may well be 
true that such is the case, but it is merely an assumption based upon 
the intuition that the low goal-setting was in fact a way a person could 
avoid failure. The observations of Sears strongly question such an 
assumption and the conclusions of Gould, in particular, and even 
those of Rotter suggest that the fear-of- failure motivation can be 
seen expressed in more than one goal-setting pattern. What is 
needed is a measure of the fear-of-failure motive, and the major part 
of this book is dedicated to its description. Once such a measure 
was designed, we would be in a position to determine the relationship 
of fear of failure to LA patterns. Of course, this can be done with a 
modicum of precision only when the tasks, questions, and groups are 
well defined. K V 


Fear of Failure (FF) and need for Achievement (n Ach) 

Interest in the fear-of-failure motive was given a new impetus by 
a group of psychologists concerned with investigating the intricacies 
of achievement motivation. Under the leadership of McClelland, a 
projective measure was devised on the paradigm that when the 
stimulus field is sufficiently ambiguous we tend to perceive things 
that satisfy our wants (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell, 
1 53). From the results of their earliest studies it was apparent to 
McClelland and his associates that an adequate understanding of 
ac levement behavior would have to include failure motivation as 
well as achievement motivation. Gould had made a similar suggestion 
w en she pointed out that individuals with strong needs to achieve 
may also have an intense fear of failure. In a study by McClelland 
and Liberman (1949) it was noted that subjects who had n Ach 
scores in t e middle third of the distribution were slower to recog- 
nize tac istoscopically presented negative-achievement words than 
those who scored high and low on n Ach. They interpreted their 
findings to indicate that “middle” n Ach 5s were security-minded and 
concerned with avo.ding failure. On the other hand, it was noted that 
Jf"." * wcrc q uicker to recognize the positive achievement 

a "d this was interpreted as indicating that these 5s were con- 
with aclweving success. A study by Atkinson (1953) showed 
that Ss in the middle third of the n Ach distribution tended to forget 
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tasks they were unable to complete, while 5s in the upper third re- 
membered the incomplcted tasks. He interpreted his findings as indi- 
cating that the moderate n-achicvers were defensive and regarded 
their inability to complete a task as a failure. Subjects with high n Ach, 
he felt, tended to regard their incompletcd tasks as a challenge. 
McClelland (1951) interprets the results of these two studies as indi- 
cating two kinds of achievement motivation. One he sees as oriented 
towards the avoidance of failure and the other as directed towards 
the attainment of success. 

The suggestion that there are two achievement orientations sup- 
ports the contention of the early workers with level of aspiration. 
The suggestion, however, comes as a post hoc explanation of the 
unexpected behavior of the Ss in the middle third of an n achievement 
distribution. Furthermore, it is questionable whether a test designed 
to measure one achievement attitude will adequately measure an- 
other — unless, of course, it can be assumed that the desire to avoid 
failure was the true counterpart of the need to achieve. But this 
assumption was never made, and in the literature it is generally 
assumed that the two orientations need have no correlation with one 
another. Addressing himself to the problem, Atkinson (1954) 
pointed out that the categories scores for n Ach included both nega- 
tive and positive indices. Thus, a person could be scored high for 
n Ach by writing about unsuccessful instrumental activities, antici- 
pation of frustration, and obstacles to success, none of which suggest 
a positive approach to achievement. As Atkinson argues, we need 
to define the avoidance motive as clearly as the approach motive has 
been defined. 

The recommendation of Atkinson that the negative be separated 
from the positive criteria in scoring for n Ach was taken up by 
Moulton (1958) but with little success. In lieu of a satisfactory 
fractionating of the n Ach categories for measuring success and fail- 
ure motives, Atkinson chose to combine the n Ach measure with the 
Mandler-Sarson Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) to get at the 
motive to approach success and the motive to avoid failure. What 
began as two possibly independent motives was now combined into 
a single dimension. Although the use of the two measures permits 
the researcher to divide his subjects into four subgroupings. Atkin- 
son has argued that the combination of high n Ach and low TAQ 
defines hope of success, while low n Ach and high TAQ defines fear 
of failure. One advantage in using these two measures was their 
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very low correlation (Raphelson and Moulton, 1958). But the im- 
plication of the combination of the tests is that Fear of Failure per- 
sons are not high on n Ach. 

Patterns of the two measures have been used to test various de- 
ductions from Atkinson’s theory of risk taking (1957). The choice 
of the nonprojective measure for fear of failure was based on its 
ability to correlate with the behaviors predicted from the theory. 
This was not the basis for using the n Ach measure, which had been 
validated through experimental arousal techniques. Whereas the 
n Ach measure stands on its own and is independent of a particular 
theory, the TAQ as a measure of fear of failure is wholly dependent 
on the theory. If the theory is wrong, the n Ach measure maintains 
its status, but the TAQ will have to revert to being a test-anxiety 
measure. This sounds more ominous than we intend: we merely 
wish to point out that the two measures do not have the same status. 
And since it is our intention to describe a measure of fear of failure 
that is not dependent on any one theory, but would be capable of 
being used with any theory where fear of failure plays a role, we 
feel we must make the point. 


Projective Measures of Fear of Failure 

From the very outset those working with the development of the 
n-achievement measure were alert to the possibility of an avoidance 
imension in the stories. “It is quite possible that our present scoring 
cntena do not discriminate between (1) affective responses which 
anow the inference that the character in the story is really concerned 
a out is inability to get ahead, and (2) affective responses which 
suggest annoyance, hostility, and other diffuse emotional reactions 
Urat appear achievement-related but may be the result of the author’s 
i_.? raC cnst,c emotional reaction in competitive situations. In the 
*p lt f gories would be more representative of fear of 
TWff * r C deS ‘ re t0 succeed " (McClelland et al, 1953, p. 216). 
roripc «! ° pr,or Educed failure experience on the scoring cate- 
relativp rn & ‘ n terms °f absolute frequencies and of 

occunation mj f anS ° nS W ^’ C ^ P erndt an estimate of dominance or pre- 
shSTw ° ne l ate ? 0ry ° Ver another - A faaure experience was 
Stacies in eas e the incidence of personal and environmental ob- 
nenadve achiev ™t, and there was a hint of an increase in 
nested ihft f i CCt and nurturant press. Relative comparisons sug- 
ai ure caused a preoccupation in the stories with negative 
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goal affect and positive anticipation of goal attainment, while the suc- 
cess condition produced just the opposite. Here the argument ran that 
it is our common experience that success follows failure and may not 
follow itself. Hence an increase in achievement motivation caused by 
task failure could be expected to produce stories whose figures strug- 
gled with obstacles and failure while anticipating eventual success, 
while an increase in fear of failure might produce stories whose fig- 
ures’ efforts go smoothly while anticipating eventual failure. 

The next attempt to pursue the possibility of two-factor scoring 
of stories for Hope of Success and Fear of Failure was that of 
Moulton (1958), who used the criterion group technique to identify 
his fear-of-failure group (those who recalled completed tasks in a 
Zeigarnik situation). Contrasting the stories of this group with those 
who recalled uncompleted tasks (Atkinson, 1953), he created a new 
system whose Imagery category was scored when the central figure 
in the story expressed various efforts to withdraw or escape from the 
task situation. Adding negative affect categories from the n Ach sys- 
tem gave a more or less thematic scoring system. A cross validation 
of the system on the majority of the data collected in the Atkinson 
study showed a negative relationship between fear of failure scores 
and recall of incompleted tasks. Moulton used this system in a study 
with Raphelson (1958) which found that increased task anxiety 
interacted with reported test anxiety (TAQ) to produce a positive 
relationship between reported anxiety and the projective measure 
of Fear of Failure under low arousal. Essentially this work estab- 
lished that certain negative categories of the n Ach scoring system 
were sensitive to task-arousal conditions as McClelland et al. (1953) 
had initially shown. 

One limitation on Moulton's system experienced by the authors has 
been the low level of Imagery provided by most of the pictures used 
in measuring n Ach. The original picture H, the boy in the checked 
shirt, provides the majority of the stories. Perhaps similar pictures 
which also provide n Ach stories would increase the range of scores. 

Anderson (1962) continued this line of research, once more 
studying the effect of degree of anxiety arousal on projective scores 
of n Ach and fear of failure. He modified Moulton’s scoring system. 

The chief revision was the adding of the “negative" affect categories 
(1-, GA-, Bp, Ilw, G-), which apeared in stories otherwise manifesting 
positive achievement motivation, to the f Failure score (Anderson, 1962 , 
p. 294). 
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In other words, he did not limit the negative scoring to stories 
displaying Moulton’s Imagery criterion. Instead he expanded the 
definition: 


Failure imagery is scored when there is (a) any indication of poor 
performance in customary achievement situations, (b) any doubt of 
ability to reach achievement goal, (c) any anticipation of failure, (d) any 
indication of discouragement or negative affect at the possibilty of 
achievement evaluation, (e) an expressed preference to leave an achieve- 
ment situation or situation in which achievement might take place, 
(f) daydreaming in an achievement situation unless the subject of the 
daydream is of successful achievement (p. 294). 


This definition of Imagery says, in effect, that the story will be scored 
if either Moulton’s conditions or any negative n Ach categories 
appear. Anderson also used four new pictures and three levels of 
arousal achieved by using the forced-failure technique. The 5s were 
eighth-graders who were first told they had failed an “intelligence” test 
( igit-symbol task), then given the TAT (non-“test” instructions for 
ow arousal, test’ instructions for medium arousal), or given a 
second tenure on the digit-symbol prior to the TAT (high arousal). 

6 eaf ^ urc ^ores show a curvilinear relationship to arousal, 
mi -arousal group being highest, and n Ach scores show a positive 
relationship to arousal. Again it is argued that “the high arousal 
group isp ayed less f Failure than the medium-arousal group, and 
on y Slightly more than the low-arousal group, because of a defensive 
reaction to an anxiety-provoking situation" (p. 297). 

In summary, these researches establish that failure experience prior 
wr *** n ® can a ^ ect the type and frequencies of categories 
v ic appear. In general, these categories arc negative in tone and 
rung, an yield relationships to performance which differ from 
those of the total n Ach score. 

tr Jdn T r recent r S f tudy us5n S essentially the same approach of ex- 

thit nf 8 n h nif ear ' 0f ' faUure SCOre from the n Ach system a P riori is 
that of DeCharms and Dave (1965). In this study 

c tlhe r S as d ir 1 1 'm ° ' u ach 'e v ement imagery was further categorized 
dependine on «t„» E *! 0pC ° f f u ^ cess or as indicating Fear of Failure 
tempted to ° t le story italics ours]. The scores at- 

(optimism n^ednfi.' \ ^ et ,^’ e 5 n Seneral approach and avoidance reactions 
( P sm-pessimism) which were specifically related to achievement 
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goals and not a generalized anxiety or hostile press. Thus if the achieve- 
ment goals in the story were not achieved, it was scored fear of failure. 
If the outcome was questionable, the story was arbitrarily scored fear 
of failure (p. 560). 

Thus the n Ach score was the sum of the Hope of Success and 
Fear of Failure totals. This procedure was followed on the assump- 
tion that 


Achievement goals should be important for Fear of Failure subject. 
Thus we have tried to separate Hope versus Fear-oriented su h]ects 
front among those who show strong achievement motivation (p. 559). 


This method produces high positive correlations between each sub- 
score and the total n Ach score (Hope of Success vs. total n Ac 
is .84, and Fear of Failure vs. n Ach is .72, Hope of Success vs. 
Fear of Failure is .38). The 5s with high n Ach (high Hope and 
high Fear) proved most successful at the performance task, and t le 
interaction of low Hope of Success and high Fear of Failure showe 
a significant tendency to avoid the modal risk preference of t e 
total group (around .30 to .40 success), in preference for greater 
risks. This study stands alone as one showing some success With 
factorial scoring of the n Ach system to generate fear of failure 
scores which identify those 5s (here 4th-, 5th-, and 6th-grade boys) 
adopting defensive risk-taking strategies. Interestingly enoug , e 
combined n-Ach-TAQ patterns did not confirm Atkinson s findings 


with college age groups. 

In counterpoint to these efforts to produce a projective measure 
of fear of failure, we turn to the work of Heckhausen, published in 
1963 as Hoffnmg imd Furcht in <ler Leisl U n S s,nonvat,on. Heck- 
hausen had undertaken a program of research designed to provide 
both hope of success and fear of failure measures taken from Mc- 
Clelland-type TAT’s. He, too, had begun with a prion definitions of 
Imagery based upon approach-avoidance assumptions. However, his 
table of intercorrelations suggests greater independence of ™ as “ lr “ 
from the McClelland n Ach score (Hope of Success vs. n Ach 
+.60, Fear of Failure vs. n Ach is +.21, and their sum vs. n Ach 
is +.62). These relationships were achieved by using an individual 
difference measure of Level of Aspiration strategy as the criterion 
to be predicted. Then progressive changes were made m the scoring 
definitions to maximize relationships between hope of success (HS) 
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and positive LA, and between fear of failure (FF) and negative LA. 
This led to using statements of need to avoid failure as the basic 
imagery plus instrumental activity to avoid failure, appearance of 
praise and blame, negative affect, and failure outcomes. Thus, the 
Heckhausen system uses the most direct expression of failure in 
projective stories. Much later a “shift” study was done (Heckhausen, 
1964) to show that arousal of achievement involvement using the 
forced-failure method does produce reliable increases in the FF 
scores. The other major changes Heckhausen made were in the pic- 
tures which were developed to fit German work settings. 

Heckhausen s book and subsequent publications are devoted to the 
use of the HS and FF systems with a wide variety of populations and 
dependent variables. In general his findings parallel those being 
obtained by the American researchers using other ways of identifying 
the fear-of-failure Ss. These will be discussed in greater detail later 
in this book. The major point to make here is that our own strategy 
aescnbed m Chapter 4 was similar to Heckhausen’s. After evolving 
a scoring system quite different from his, we became aware of his 
vork. initial efforts to use his scoring on our stories yielded almost 
none o t e magery he scores. Overt, fully detailed stories of persons 
afraid of failure were not common with our American college sam- 
ples. Inerefore. wc have continued to pursue the development of 

lahor 5 ?- W “ C 3t ' hc Same lime lookin S forward to eventual col- 
laborative work w.th Heckhausen lo ieurn more of the source of the 

Chapter's ° mC ° f ‘ hiS WOrk Wi " be discussed subsequently in 


Fear of Failure Motivation 

With * nstruc donal techniques that use punishment 
iS that the individual ’ s chief concern is with the 
Si “ ,? f lhe Foment and only secondarily with the escape 
omions iv •? £ UmS J er ^ ave * n m ' nd - If there are a number of 
choose m 3 ,hC best ' educa!ed guess we have is that he will 
for him in tk° S e P e _ nda ^e alternative, the one that has worked best 
fear of fitlm-/-* 335 ^ In 2 sim5Iar vein > lhe individual motivated by a 
a failure pt *- S t0 se ’ cct ttlc strategy that gets him away from 
pr ieiv^ CnCe ; BUl in tWs S5tuati0n ' 35 in the former, if 
knowing flip ° Predict what strategy will be selected without 

knowing the individual's history in achievement situations. 
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There are many ways a person can avoid failure and we shall 
be referring to them throughout the book, but at this juncture we 
simply want to point out that the most clcar-cut technique of avoiding 
failure is by succeeding. However, it is generally assumed in the lit- 
erature that striving for success is one of the options least likely to 
be chosen by someone motivated by a fear of failure. Although we 
are inclined to agree with our colleagues, we cannot dismiss success 
striving as a possible strategy for the FF. We can think of many peo- 
ple who appear to be “running scared” and knocking down one suc- 
cess after another with the prime motive of avoiding those terrifying 
moments of failure. But we would guess that these are the exceptions, 
since success tends to be a very undependable strategy. In fact, it is 
the nature of success to be undependable. For if the attainment of a 
goal were presented as a certainty, its character of success would be 
denied. Success involves risk and it is the thorn of risk that keeps 
the FF from the sweet smell of success. 

Task Difficulty vs. Subjective Probability. What is the value of a 
performance when the individual doing the performance is completely 
convinced of his ability to do it? Festingcr (1942), Lewin et al 
(1944) and Atkinson (1957) say that it is zero. Their argument is 
eminently reasonable, difficult to refute, and probably right, but pos- 
sibly for the wrong reason. The reasoning goes as follows. If a nor- 
mally intelligent adult were given the task of writing his name, adding 
two and two, or naming the President, the valence of success at 
these painfully simple tasks would be zero; there would be no sense 
of success. This is certainly a reasonable argument, for we can all 
think of silly tasks we can do without trying that would produce no 
sense of success in the doing. But it is also true that these simple 
tasks are those that everyone else can do as well. Is the lack of a suc- 
cess experience when the goal is attained due to the individual s cer- 
tainty of attainment or due to the high proportion of others who could 
do the job equally well? If the value of success increases as the 
probability of that success decreases, which probability is being 
referred to? Is it the personal or subjective probability, the one gen- 
erally used to calculate the valence of success? Or is it t e pro a 
bility across people (the proportion of people capable of attainment), 
the probability that defines the difficulty of the task? Although in many 
instances the two probabilities go hand in hand, in a given instance 
they can be quite divergent, A task may be difficult, i.e., few people 
can do it, but a given person may feel completely confident m his 
ability to accomplish it. Task difficulty is not equivalent to subjective 
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probability and we suspect that their effects upon the success and 
failure experiences are quite different. Whereas the attainment of a 
difficult task will have implications for social esteem, attainment of a 
goal characterized by a low subjective probability will have implica- 
tions for self-esteem. 


Subjective Probability and Information. Personal expectancies of 
success or failure arc a function of experience with the task or related 
tasks. Subjective probability is essentially an expression of a self- 
evaluation regarding the ability that the task demands. Whether or 
not we are capable of converting self-evaluation into precise proba- 
bility statements is questionable, but this is a methodological prob- 
lem. When a person predicts his performance and then performs 
precisely in line with the prediction, the value of the performance 
is purely instrumental, having no intrinsic worth. This is what hap- 
pens when the individual does something that he knows he can 
do. Our daily lives are filled with activities whose sole value is getting 
them over with, getting paid for doing them, and getting home to 
spend the money. But every so often we savor the sense of success 
that goes with doing something we didn’t think we could. For the 


moment we were poor predictors. Since the prediction was based on 
our self-evaluation, one implication of the predicting error is that the 
self-evaluation was wrong. It is our guess that it is the information 
regarding the self-evaluation implied by the predicting error that gen- 
erates the sense of success or failure. If the information suggests rais- 
ing the self-evaluation, wc feel successful; if the information sug- 
gests lowering the self-evaluation, we sense failure. 

The first meaning, therefore, of success and failure is the raising 
or lowering of the self-estimate because a performance did not follow 
a prediction made on the basis of the self-evaluation. No one ques- 
tions the assumption that we all desire to raise our self-evaluations 
and try to avoid lowering them. If there is a difference between people 
be , characterized as ho P e '°f' suc cess as opposed to those de- 
k ?mnt aS , ilUre> “ WOuId secm to bc ,hat thc latter 8 rou P 

S 0 7 Iy V e l S COf ! cerned about ra * s mg the self-evaluation, and more 
IZTrlTr ab0Ut . lt . s bein § Iow ®red. These would be the achievement- 
nmtpri l ° ma5ntain the status quo. The best way to 

fah,,r? rm “ not t0 have U tested * and the f«r of 

failure (FF) person is often described as achievement avoidant. 

One way of avoiding a test of one’s opinion regarding a skill is not 
to participate in the achievement situation. Another way, when non- 
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participation is not feasible, is to engage the task in such a manner 
as to receive the least amount of information possible. The most ob- 
vious way of doing this is not to try. The only time a performance 
carries any information regarding the relevant skill is when the indi- 
vidual is putting out maximum effort. Anything less than maximum 
effort prevents the evaluation of the skill. 

Another way of reducing information from the performance is to 
choose to do the task so that effort is irrelevant to the performance. 
When the task allows the participant to engage it at different levels 
of difficulty, the choice of the completely impossible level insures non- 
attainment regardless of effort. In such a situation, the skill cannot 
be evaluated and thus the reigning self-evaluation is maintained. 
Similarly, the FF individual may choose a difficulty level so low that 
attainment is assured and once again performance is not informative. 
It is just such a prediction that Atkinson makes from his theory 
concerning the behavior of the FF in a task that can be engaged at 
different levels of difficulty. 

Task Difficulty (Group Probability) and Social Concerns. At the 
beginning of this chapter we pointed to the well-known fact that the 
value of an accomplishment increases with scarcity. If everyone 
could do the job, then the accomplishment itself carries little glory. 
We don’t admire and respect others for doing things that we too can 
do. When a skill performance can be managed by only a few, then 
those few are considered successful and are paid off in esteem and 
other rewards more tangible in nature. Since we rear our children 
in this reinforcement context, it is not surprising that they develop 
our preferences for accomplishments on difficult tasks. When we 
succeed on tasks few others can perform, we expect to be highly 
evaluated by others. On the other hand, failure on tasks that most 
others master recommends a low evaluation. 

Individual or personal expectancies of accomplishment are irrele- 
vant to the level of evaluation, which is solely a function of the actual 
performance. If the individual is concerned about the evaluation by 
others, he may avoid exposing himself in an achievement situation 
when he suspects his performance will not meet the standard de- 
manded. If he is confident in a good performance, however, he may 
well go out of his way to expose himself to the observation of others. 
What such a person is afraid of is not the lowering of evaluation in 
his own eyes, but his de-evaluation in the eyes of others. It is a person 
of just such a kind that Sears described in her study. The subjects 
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described by Sears as fearful of failing in the eyes of others set their 
aspirations below their actual performance. 

There are consequences of achievement performances other than 
the possible change in self-evaluation and/or the possible change in 
the evaluation by others, and these will be discussed in the next 
chapter. We merely want to point out that a fear-of-failure attitude 
is not monolithic but can involve two kinds of fears: (1) a lowered 
self-estimate and (2) a lowered evaluation by others. 


Correlates of the Fear of Failure Motive 

In A Theory of Achievement Motivation, Atkinson and Feather 
(1966, pp. 369-70) provide an “image” of the “fellow who is domi- 
nated by a dread of failure, a failure threatened personality”: 


In contrast, we have the individual in whom the motive to avoid failure 
greatly exceeds the motive to achieve. He is dominated by the threat 
of failure, and so resists activities in which his competence might be 
evaluated against a standard or the competence of others. Were he not 
surrounded by social constraints (i.e., spurred by a need to be approved 
for doing what is generally expected by his peers) he would never 
voluntarily undertake an activity requiring skill when there is any un- 
certainty about the outcome. When forced into achievement-oriented 
activities, he is most threatened by what the other fellow considers the 
greatest challenge. Constrained, but given a choice, he will defend 
himself by undertaking activities in which success is virtually assured 
or activities which offer so little real chance of success that the ap- 
pearance of trying to do a very difficult thing (which society usually 
applauds) more than compensates for repeated and minimally em- 
barrassing failures. Given an opportunity to quit an activity that entails 
evaluation of his performance for some other kind of activity, he is 
quick to take it. Often constrained by social pressures and minimally 
involved, not really achievement-oriented at all, 'he will display what 
might be taken for dogged determination in the pursuit of the highly 
improbable goal But he will be quickly frightened away by failure at 
seem ®d t0 him lo guarantee success at the outset. 
*#>1° P eRlstence * s really rigid, apathetic compliance, as is his 

USSpf < “" tmual routine success at tasks offering virtually no 

failure. This fellow's general resistance to achievement- 
nn,w. V ac . t ‘ v,ty opposes any and all sources of positive motivation to 
undertake the customary competitive activities of life. Thus he suffers 
a chronic decrement in achievement tests. His long history of relative 
,u v Ur ,!! nean .! he Wl I , v ‘ ew chan ces in new ventures more pessimistic- 
«;!Lt an ° h r” - un e r ss there is specific information to contradict a 
simple generalization from past experience. Most startling, perhaps, are 
the erratic changes in his level of aspiration, which take place when 
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the least likely outcome occurs. Should this fellow fail at a task he 
undertook as a reasonably safe venture, he might respond with a startling 
increase in his level of aspiration instead of persistence at the initial 
activity. Should he begin to succeed at a task initially conceived as very 
difficult, he might then exhibit a dramatic decrease in his level of aspira- 
tion, a retreat to the safest of ventures. These apparently irrational 
moves — like his inability to move away from continual failure when 
the probability of success is remote — arc to be understood as aspects 
of a defensive strategy, the avoidance of an intermediate degree of 
risk, the peak of competitive activity, where his anxiety reaches an 
intolerable level. 

The level of anxiety is symptomatic of the degree of resistance to 
an activity. When it is strong we know that the individual has been 
constrained to overcome great resistance. When it is weak the resistance 
to that activity must be weak. Because the level of experienced anxiety 
is symptomatic of the strength of resistance (i e., the tendency to avoid 
failure) we are able to assess the strength of this man’s motive to avoid 
failure from self-report questionnaires concerning the great amount of 
anxiety he has experienced in the nonvoluntary achievement tests en- 
dured in schooling. In the strange pattern of defensive behavior ex- 
pressed by the person who is dominated by dread of failure, we confront 
pathology in the domain of achievement-oriented activity. 

In the remainder of this chapter we wish to discuss the data base 
from which the above portrait was projected as we used it to guide 
the research reported in this book. The reader will recall that our 
project began six years ago, and our own research was being pursued 
and developed even as the above portrait was emerging from the 
Michigan group. If fear of failure is a motivational condition that 
may affect anyone, given the proper conditions, then a study of these 
conditions permits us to learn about this important human motive 
without assuming we are trying to identify some particular person- 
ality type. Essentially this has been the attitude of most researchers. 
The reader should bear this in mind when he finds us referring to the 
FF person. We mean a person motivated by fear of failure, rather 
than a particular type of “personality.” It need not be the same person 
from one study to the next. Our interest is in the motive, not in the 
personality. 

Difficulty in predicting what an FF person will do has not de- 
terred anyone interested in the problem from making such predic- 
tions. Beginning with LA studies, FF persons were said to set goals 
below their performance (Frank, 1938; Sears, 1940) or goals above 
their performance (Schroeder & Hunt, 1957) and/or set their goals 
with great variability (Rotter, 1954). The problem in comparing 
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these predictions is that the aspirational question varied among the 
studies, and the tasks were different. Nevertheless, there appears to 
be a strong conviction in the literature that any kind of goal-setting 
that veers from the norm (aspirations moderately higher than per- 
formance) can be indicative of FF. 

In a study investigating the behavioral correlates of the achieve- 
ment motive, McClelland and Liberman (1949) suggested that one 
characteristic of the FF person is that he is slow to recognize nega- 
tive achievement or failure words. The assumption underlying the 
suggestion is that FF persons will tend to deny failure and thus 
become insensitive to failure cues. Some support for this argument 
was presented in a study by Atkinson (1953) when he noted that 
FF subjects (those located in the middle of the n-Ach distribu- 
tion) tended to recall fewer uncompleted tasks as the conditions 
for recall changed from relaxed to achievement-oriented. The argu- 
ment in Atkinson’s study is similar to that of McClelland in that 
the FF person is viewed as one who in denying failure cues will 
tend to repress (forget) failure experiences. The argument has a 
great deal of apparent validity in that a person who is fearful of 
failure should strive to avoid failure, and one way of doing this 
is not to notice failure cues or remember failure experiences. But 
reasonable as this assumption is, there is another position just as 
reasonable, namely, that an FF person would be oversensitive to 
failure cues. In a study by Postman and Brown (1952) it was 
found that 5s who failed in a level-of-aspiration experiment were 
more sensitive to failure words than either the success group or 
the control group. They interpret their findings as supporting their 
hypothesis-confirming theory which argues that people tend to re- 
port what they expect. If we assume that FF persons anticipate 
failure (McClelland et al., 1953; Atkinson and Feather, 1966), 
it would follow that they would be more sensitive to failure cues. 
Whether a person who is fearful of some experience will tend to 
be more or less sensitive to signs of that experience will depend 
in part on the intensity of the motive. Until we have a test that 
can measure differences in intensity, mere use of decreased or in- 
creased sensitivity to failure cues makes a poor criterion for the 
FF motive. 

Another factor affecting whether an FF person will engage in 
defensive or vigilant behavior is his ability to avoid the failure ex- 
perience. If there is no way of avoiding it then the defensive or 
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denying attitude would be the most useful. Past failure experiences 
cannot be avoided, since they have already taken place, and we 
would expect that the FF person would tend to forget them. This 
tendency to repress failure was noted in a study by Schroder and 
Hunt (1957) when it was observed that 5s who gave failure- 
avoidant interpretations to a paper-and-pencil test also ignored 
criticism and avoided interpreting their own performance as a 
failure. 

The primary characteristic of the FF person is that he strives 
to avoid failure experiences. But the avoidance of failure can take 
many forms. The most obvious strategy is to avoid achievement 
situations, where failure always exists as a possibility. It was on 
the basis of this assumption that Clark, Teevan, and Ricciuti (1956) 
argued that 5s who would settle for a score considerably below 
what they expected to get and could be bought off cheaply by 
offering them the opportunity to be excused from an achievement 
situation (taking a final exam), were FF 5s. 

But the opportunity to avoid an achievement situation is not 
always available, and the next question is, What will the FF person 
do when constrained in an achievement situation? He may then 
become very wary of signs that indicate failure. At this early stage 
he is vigilant because even though he has been constrained by 
some threat, he can still essentially avoid failure by not trying. 
The choice of trying or not-trying must be decided, and in this 
pre-decision conflict we expect the FF person to be quite accurate 
in judging signs. Festinger (1964) in clarifying the difference be- 
tween decision making and dissonance reduction (a post-decision 
problem) showed that before the decision is made the subject is 
highly sensitive to information. It is consistent with Festinger s 
position, therefore, to suggest that for a person motivated by fear 
and a desire to avoid, there will be more failure cues noticed than 
by someone less concerned. Whether he sees failure cues when 
they are objectively absent has not been established, although some 
researchers claim that this is one expression of an FF person. Such 
a claim is consistent with the finding that people who are anti- 
Semitic tend to classify more people as Jewish than are actually 
Jewish (Allport, 1958). 

After commitment to the task is made (perhaps based on the 
expectation that he will succeed) vigilance turns into defense, the 
decision-making process turns into the dissonance-reducing process 
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and the FF person begins to deny the failure signs. In an extended 
study of failure avoidance, Schroder and Hunt (1952) found that 
Ss who used failure-avoidant behavior tended not to interpret their 
performance as failure while the non-avoidant Ss did so interpret 
theirs. This finding fits with Atkinson’s (1953) results, where FF 
persons tended to forget their uncompleted (failed) tasks. 

One consequence of failure that we pointed out earlier involved 
the lowering of one’s self-evaluation. Schroder and Hunt also noted 
that failure-avoidant Ss did not decrease their self-evaluations after 
criticism while the non-avoidant Ss did. Further findings indicated 
that Ss who tend to avoid interpreting their behavior as failure also 
tend to overevaluate their performance. Overevaluation is certainly 
one way of denying failure possibilities and explains in part why 
some FF persons place their aspirations considerably above their 
actual performance. Gould and Sears describe these Ss as trying 
to prop up their self-estimates (in their own and others’ eyes) by 
high-level aspiration implying that they are really much better than 
they seem to be. 

In a level of aspiration situation the FF person apparently has 
two strategies to choose from: (1) to set his goal considerably 
above his performance or (2) to set his goal below his perform- 
ance. The first strategy opens him to the risk of not performing 
at the level of his aspiration and thereby incurring the opinion 
that he is immodest and possibly unrealistic. However, the high 
LA can serve the purpose of implying that the person is better 
than his actual performance and that the actual performance should 
be ignored in evaluating him. The second strategy avoids the judg- 
ment that he is a braggart and hopefully maintains the opinion of 
his skill in line with the performance. Since the performance will 
be the major data for forming the opinion of his ability, the cau- 
tious goal setter is essentially avoiding a poor character opinion. 
Unfortunately, by not laying claims to the performance by pre- 
dicting it the cautious LA will remove some of the implication of 
the performance for the underlying skill. The risks involved appear 
to be primarily interpersonal. The high-LA person has opted for a 
good evaluation on the basis of his skill (claiming a high skill 
level by his great expectation) while the low-LA person has opted 
for a good evaluation on the basis of his modesty. It would be pre- 
mature to claim that the two strategies are expressions of the 
same motive. Eysenck and Himmelweit (1946), Himmclweit (1947), 
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and Miller (1951) found that hysterics tend to predict scores below 
their performance while neurasthenics maintain high positive goal- 
discrepancy scores. 

Determining whether or not FF persons distort failure signs 
by exaggerating their cue value is difficult unless there is some ob- 
jective measure of the number and strength of the signs. In a typical 
achievement situation there is no accurate way of measuring the 
failure and success cues. However, in a risk-taking situation it is 
possible to establish what the probabilities are for attainment and 
nonattainment. In a simple gambling situation the odds can be 
established with great precision, and distortions up or down can 
be easily determined. 

Will the FF person, when confronted with an objective proba- 
bility of failing, misjudge the probability by increasing it? If we 
begin with the assumption that an FF person anticipates failure, 
then we might guess that he will distort the probability against 
himself winning. But if we begin with the assumption that the FF 
person will deny failure cues, we would predict that he will distort 
the probability in favor of his winning. The data from Schroder 
and Hunt (1952) describe the failure-avoidant person as over- 
estimating his chances. But then Pottharst (1955) described high 
n Ach as setting higher aspirations than low n Ach. We mention 
this study because in many studies now n Ach has been one of 
the measures of FF. It was the assumption that FF persons would 
tend to lower their probabilities of winning from the actual proba- 
bility, while Hope-of-Success (S) persons (high n Ach) would have 
a higher subjective probability than the actual, that permitted Atkin- 
son to account for the observation that when objective probabilities 
were 50 : 50, low n Ach subjects worked harder than the high 
n Ach subjects, who worked harder when the objective probabilities 
were 1 out of three. 

We know of only two studies where the relationship between 
expectations of success and FF and motivation to achieve was 
investigated directly. Both studies done by Feather point up the 
difficulty of assuming any simple monotonic relationship. In the 
first study (1965) the task (an anagrams test) was presented to 
half the Ss as easy and to the other half as moderately difficult. 
The Ss were also given the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire and the n Ach measure. It has become standard pro- 
cedure among those who have worked with Atkinson to use high 
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scores on n Ach and low scores on the TAQ to locate the motive 
to achieve success, and a low score on n Ach together with a 
high score on the TAQ to locate the FF. Feather found that the 
high-n-Ach-Iow-TAQ subjects had a significantly higher initial prob- 
ability estimate than the low-n-Ach-high-TAQ subjects, but only 
for the moderately difficult task. Feather's argument is that the 
effect upon probabilities of success will take place only when the 
motive to achieve and the motive to avoid achievement are highly 
aroused, and this he claims takes place when the initial probabilities 
are around 50 : 50. If Feather is correct in his assumption, then 
the hypothesis that FF persons will underestimate their chances of 
success will be correct only for a small part of the probability 
range. But Feather’s assumption is somewhat questionable, since 
there is no way of determining what probability level his instruc- 
tions triggered off. The average estimated probability of all subjects 
for the easy condition was .59 and for the difficult condition, .41. 
It would seem that both conditions were in the moderate proba- 
bility range. In any case, there is no way of determining if there 
was in fact a distortion of the objective probabilities, since the ob- 
jective probabilities were not available. In a follow-up study. Feather 
(1966) created a high expectation of success condition by telling 
his Ss that some 70 percent of people like them were able to do 
the task, and a low expectation of success condition by telling the 
Ss that only about 30 percent of like people could do the task. 
The results show that initial estimates of the probability of success 
for the success and failure oriented 5s are almost indistinguishable 
from one another. Whatever distortion is taking place appears to 
be a regression to a middling probability: the high-expectation group 
reduces the .70 probability to ,64 and the low-expectation group 
raises the .30 probability to .54. But certainly there is no evidence 
that failure-avoidant people distort any differently from, success- 
oriented people. 

We must confess some disappointment in Feather’s findings; it 
makes a lot of intuitive sense that failure-avoidant people would 
have different expectations of success and failure than succcss- 
oriented people. Of course, it is always possible that the measures 
Feather used to locate the failure and the success groups did not 
do the job. Using low scores on the n Ach measure as half the 
indicator of FF denies (1) that low n Ach scores are merely 
indicative of an indifference to achievement and (2) that high 
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n Ach people can be FF. Using the TAQ as the other half of the 
FF indicator suggests that anxiety is generated only by a fear of 
failure and not by a concern about not succeeding. 

The argument for the n Ach and TAQ measures as indicators 
of FF and hope*of-success motivations is so deeply embedded in 
the studies emanating from Atkinson’s theory of risk taking that 
it is difficult to know where to begin the disentanglement. One prob- 
lem with the theory is that although it seems to make precise pre- 
dictions, the confirming data always seem to need methodological 
medication But one prediction that appears to have accumulated 
considerable empirical support is that FF people prefer either low 
risk or high risk. One study designed to test this prediction of the 
theory was conducted by~AlRInson and Litwin (1960), The Ss were 
allowed to toss rings over a peg from any distance they wanted 
They found that Ss, regardless of their classification as FF or success- 
oriented, preferred to toss rings from an intermediate range. Al- , 
though the success-motivated Ss spent more time throwing from 
the middle distance than the FF’s, the two distributions followed 
the same pattern. The authors explain the “unexpected” pattern of 
throws of the FF’s by suggesting that even those classified as FF 
were in fact more motivated by an interest in success than a “true" 
fear-of-failure person. Their argument is that “most persons in 
whom the avoidance motive is actually stronger in an absolute 
sense are eliminated long before they reach college (p. 61). Since 
so many studies dealing with avoidant motivation, including Atkin- 
son’s, have been conducted using college students as subjects, we 
quail at the implication of this ad hoc explanation. 

Aside from the fact that Ss classified as FF generally preferred 
the intermediate range, the design of the study prevents us from 
determining just what the intermediate range means in terms of 
jvnhahifctftR Xte .middle j&xge- preSe . rad b.y both of .sub- 

jects centered around 10 feet. But did the subjects see this distance 
as having a probability of 50 : 50? It is doubtful, certainly, to any- 
one who has played the ringtoss game. 

One of the problems in bringing evidence to bear on correlates 
of FF involves the establishment of failure- and success-motivated 
groups. In studies using the n Ach and TAQ measures the Ss are 
classified in comparison to one another. It may well be, as Atkinson 
has suggested, that the subjects being used are generally more 
motivated to succeed than they are failure avoidant. It might be 
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preferable not to use college students where there has already been 
considerable selection in achievement motivation. Perhaps with this 
in mind, Moulton (1965) chose subjects from the junior and senior 
classes in high school. The 5s were allowed to choose one of three 
tasks that varied only in difficulty. He found a significant difference 
in preference between the success-oriented and the failure-oriented 
group. But although the success group showed a greater prefer- 
ence for the task of intermediate difficulty, the failure group did 
not show a decided preference for the easy or difficult tasks. An- 
other prediction from the Atkinson theory, tested by this study, was 
that the FFs would show a preference for the easy task after suc- 
cess on the intermediate task, and a preference for the difficult task 
after failure on the immediate task. The data clearly show that 
the FF’s show a greater preference for these atypical shifts than 
the success group. But if we consider the FF group alone, only 
one third of the Ss engage in atypical shifts. It seems that it has 
not yet been established whether FF-motivated people prefer to 
avoid moderate risks, or whether their preference for moderate risks 
is merely lew than that of those motivated to succeed. 

Recapitulation 

There have been many claims about the cognitive, perceptual, 
and behavioral outcomes of the motivational state generated by a 
fear of failure. Although the claims have not always been consistent 
with one another, there seems to be emerging some clustering of 
agreement weakly supported by empirical research. One major hitch 
in this area is that there is no agreed-upon measure of the fear-of- 
failure motive. It may well be that the motive has many dimen- 
sions and that no one person is fearful of failure in all situations. 
Nevertheless, if there is a factor of failure fear that permeates 
achievement situations, the common assumption is that it should 
express itself in avoidance behavior. But there are many paths 
leading away from a failure threat, and the activity of locating the 
escape routes lends itself to the temptation of projecting one’s own 
idiosyncratic techniques. We have played the game of characterizing 
the FF and have often found ourselves in painful contradictions. 
We have given up the game as fruitless and turned to the job of 
spinning out empirical relationships with our projective measure of 
-fear of failure. 
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But the covert tendency to judge certain kinds of behavior as 
manifestations of fear of failure persists and so it would be useful, 
if not cathartic, to describe what these behaviors are claimed to be. 

Goal Setting. Three claims have been made about the goal-setting 
behavior of the FF. One claim is that he sets his goals lower 
than he should, considering his ability. This might take the form 
of a negative goal-discrepancy score in LA studies (Frank, 1935; 
Gould, 1939; Sears, J940) or simply a low estimate of ability in 
comparison to others. A second claim is that the FF sets his goals 
much higher than his actual ability indicates. 

These two claims, although apparently contradictory, are easily 
subsumed under the more general category of “unrealistic aspira- 
tions.” The third claim accepts this as the critical feature of the 
goal-setting behavior and “allows” the FF to set his goals either 
considerably above or below his ability level. This claim does not 
distinguish between two types of FF, but assumes that a given FF 
person will engage in both low and high goal setting (Rotter, 1954; 
Mahone, 1960). 

Risk Taking. Risk taking and goal setting are not unrelated be- 
haviors and so we find that claims about the FF in risk taking are 
similar to the claims about levels of aspiration. The FF, it is 
claimed, prefers either small risks with small payoffs or high risks ^ 
with high payoffs. A great deal has been made of this point by , 
McClelland in his book The Achieving Society (1961). His argu- 
ment is that in a properly functioning achieving society, people 
who prefer moderate risks are essential. 

At one period in the investigation of the risk-taking propensities 
of FF it was assumed that it made little difference whether the 
gamble involved skill or pure chance (Atkinson, Bastian, Earl, and 
Litwin, 1960). But data from the studies of Meyer, Walker, and 
Litwin (1961) and Littig (1959) indicate that claims about risk- 
taking are only appropriate for achievement settings. 

A question still remains in the minds of some researchers about 


the degree of c onsistency of risk-taking across situations. In an 
attempt to explore the construct validity of 'the risk-taking' concept, 
Slovic (1962) correlated risk-taking propensities in tasks, gambling/ », 
situations, occupational preferences, and self-ratings. Only 5 out ofj^^ 


28 correlations reached significance. Slovic concludes that risk-taking^ ^ 


measures do not demonstrate convergent validity and is in agree-! 
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ment with Wallach and Kogan (1961) that conceptualization in 
the area is still inadequate.* 

Recognition Thresholds. Will an FF be sensitive to failure cues 
or will he deny them and look the other way? In this area we 
have what appear to be contradictory claims. One claim is that the 
FF person will be on his guard and be particularly sensitive to 
signs of failure (Postman, 1953). The other claim is that the FF, 
because of his anxiety about failure, will protect himself by not 
noticing failure-related cues (Schroder and Hunt, 1957; McClel- 
land and Liberman, 1949). 

Both arguments are reasonable and there are research data to 
support both points of view. It may well be that both behaviors 
are characteristic of the FF. Vigilance and sensitivity to signs of 
failure arc most useful to someone fearful of failure when escape 
routes are actually available and there is still time to make use 
of them. But when the commitment is irreversible and there is no 
escape, defensive denial might be the most useful approach for 
someone who gets anxious about failure. 

The Recall of Failure and Success. Past failure is irreversible and 
it would make functional sense for someone anxious about failure 
to forget the experience. But then it would be just as reasonable 
to expect that a failure-anxious person would have a better memory 
for past failures than past success because a failure would have 
been a more intense experience. Or it might be as Alper (1957) 
suggests: the failure-anxious people, because of an inadequate de- 
fense against failures, will tend to mull over them and remember 
them. " 

The evidence in support of more or of less recall for failure by 

* In 1967 Kogan and Wallach surveyed the literature dealing with the 
effect of individual difference variables on risk-taking. Their own work 
(1964) with personality self-descriptive scales had yielded a “pattern of 
results [that] was not especially encouraging” (p. 192). Recognizing that “no 
other personality variable has received the massive attention vis-i-vis risk- 
taking behavior that has characterized the need-achievement and fear-ol- 
failure dimensions" (p. 190), they are nevertheless forced to the conclusion 
that questions of incentive definition, social contest, and task history have 
not been sufficiently controlled to permit a clear understanding of motivational 
l effects on risk-taking. Oddly, they condemn the development of new motive 

. measures as contributing to proliferation and confusion rather than “con- 

I solidation,” without considering that the path to coherent findings may require 

! a resolution of the puzzling relationships between motive measures, through 

i the development of new measures which in theoretical and empirical status 

| are superior to those now extant. 
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FF is equivocal. Using the n Ach measure as an indirect indica- 
tion of FF, Atkinson (1953) and Reitman (1961) have taken 
the position that FF’s tend to repress their past failures. But in the 
Atkinson study, the FF group was located by having the lowest 
scores on n Arch, while in the Reitman study, the FF’s were desig- 
nated as those in the middle range of the n Ach distribution. 

Some indirect evidence in support of the position that failure- 
anxious people would be inclined to forget past failures is sug- 
gested in a study by Rosenzweig (1943). He found that more 
completed tasks were recalled when the tasks were ego-involving and 
incompletion could be interpreted as failure. The implication of the 
findings is that when failure anxiety is aroused, the individual tends 
to repress failure experience. But it is somewhat dangerous to 
equate momentarily aroused failure anxiety with chronic FF. The 
facts as they have been established do not allow us to say how 
the FF will remember his failures. 

Performance. If an FF becomes anxious in an achievement setting 
one would expect that he would have difficulty performing up to 
his ability. This appears to be a reasonable claim and there are 
some data showing that the FF performs poorly under achieve- 
ment stress and after experiencing failure (Atkinson, 1954; Mandler- 
Sarason, 1952; Schroder and Hunt, 1957). A possible reason, other 
than sheer anxiety, for the poor performance is that the FF tends 
to be rigid in his problem-solving (Schroder and Hunt, 1957). 

One qualification has to be made to the general thesis that 
anxious persons perform more poorly than nonanxious persons in 
an achievement task: a study by Sarason (1961) showed that the 
poor performance of anxious subjects took place only when the 
task was presented as a threat. When the 5s were informed that 
failure on the task was normal and expected, the high anxious 5s 
actually did better than the low anxious subjects. The findings of 
the study suggest that the FF motive can serve the positive func- 
tion of moving a person towards success when the implications of 
failure have been softened. In any case, good or poor perform- 
ances seem to be affected by the degree of failure threat in the 
achievement setting, in combination with the degree of failure con- 
cerns of the person. 

Expectations of Failure. Judging achievement cues as indicating 
chances of failure or success is closely related to the recognition 
and memory of failure and success cues. But like the data in recog- 
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nition and recall, the evidence in regard to failure anticipation by 
FF persons is somewhat equivocal. The argument that an FF would 
be more inclined to anticipate failure than the success-oriented per- 
son nevertheless makes a lot of common and theoretical sense. If 
an individual is fearful of some particular experience, then it be- 
comes a good strategy to be particularly sensitive to any and all 
signs of that situation arising. The error of engaging in an achieve- 
ment task and failing is more aversive than avoiding an achieve- 
ment task at which one might have succeeded. To make sure that 
the first kind of error is minimized, signs of impending failure should 
exaggerated. But such a strategy makes sense only when the 
individual still has the opportunity of avoiding the task. When the 
person has engaged in the task and there is no backing out, he may 
well distort the objective probabilities of failure downward. 

One further point should be made before leaving this topic. If 
there is distortion of actual probabilities as a function of the failure 
car, t le chances are that the degree of distortion is not equivalent 
or even proportional throughout the probability range. If Atkinson 
hlS sugfiestioD tasks of intermediate difficulty are 
mwin'^ ,*■ a,OUSe failurc anxiel >’- then it might be that the 
2? n , St0rti0n ' v0u,d S" a >«> a ‘ intermediate proba- 

eve lv !- he ,heQry is suggestion that the 

of distn ^ ^ f0 3 1 ,' !^ ran S c would produce the greatest amount 
sut^ss ' d° r n" h0ld - “ lhe avoida "“ error of assuming 
decision tn h '" fanmg 1S What b Pnrnmount for an FF, then the 
mediate omh»vvf- ° r ,” 0t c " sa S c is ra ° st di(I ieult at the inter- 
help make the ° ° rdCr !° minimize the critical error and 

when the actml ^ m ' £ht ex P cct considerable distortion 

2CtUal P r °babdities are in the 50 : 50 range. 

h avforal ^ correhn h™ discussed some of the be- 

searched. There "have of cT Wh ' Ch haVe direcdy re " 

mentioned hut th ’ course » been many more claims than we 
We have become V** ^ gencrally assumed to be “obviously” true, 
not carefully estaKT ° f any claims in this area that are 

We have ak ° t 

many claims te have been m.r f of _, ein P.ncai support for the 
has been the iriH*. C , n pt fonvar d. A major stumbling block 
of the field of Dercn^rf ° measures * But then this is characteristic 

ot the held of personality research as a whole. 

rn ^ s an “™ p ! c of h °w easy it is to get embroiled in confusion, 
consider the claim that the FF does not trust his own ability and 
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therefore sets himself cautious goals. In order to avoid negative 
self-evaluation, he engages in the protective strategy of setting his 
aspirations so low that he is assured of attaining them. Further- 
more, it has been claimed that the FF will make small of his failures 
either by not noticing failure cues or simply forgetting failure ex- 
periences. But if an FF denies his failure experiences and latches 
onto his success, it would follow that such a person would have 
an inflated self-esteem. If he has an inflated self-esteem it becomes 
difficult to understand why he sets his goals below those of others 
with comparable ability. The fact of the matter is that we do not 
know whether the FF has a low or a high self-esteem, although it 
is tempting to guess that it would be low. Certainly speculations 
about the origins of failure fear always involve the assumption that 
persons so motivated have had more than their share of failure 
experiences. With a background of failure one would suppose that 
such people would generally have a lower self-estimate than the 
average person. 

But according to Cohen (1959), people with high self-esteem 
show a preference for avoidance defenses in response to experiences 
which threaten the self-esteem. Some support for the argument was 
presented by Silverman (1964), when he showed that high-self- 
esteem persons had the poorest improvement scores in acquiring 
information in the failure condition. Then Dittos (1959) suggests 
that persons with low self-esteem engage in defensive behavior, one 
form of which he describes as impulsive closure. But in the same 
article he also suggests that “persons who attach strong value to 
achievement show more impulsive closure than persons weak in 
achievement valuation.” 

It seems that there are many facets that high self-esteem and 
low self-esteem have in common with the FF. At the present time 
we cannot say whether the FF tends more towards high or towards 
Jow self-esteem, or whether the two dimensions axe at all related. 
Furthermore, it has not been adequately established whether the 
FF is high or is low on achievement concerns, or even if achieve- 
ment motivation is related to fear of failure. It is our suspicion — 
and we shall consider this position in more detail in later chapters 
— that the fear-of-failure dimension is independent of achievement 
motivation. 

If failure is to have any meaning for an individual, it must be 
assumed that the individual who is afraid of failing is taking some 
responsibility for his nonattainment. If attainment or nonattainment 
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is completely due to some factor not under the control of the per- 
son, nonattainment cannot be construed to mean failure. For this 
reason one would expect that an FF would be more inclined to 
blame himself for nonattainment rather than some external factor. 
Some support for this tendency was developed in a study by Doris 
(1959). Further support of the possibility that FFs sec themselves 
as responsible Tot achievement outcomes is available in a study by 
Rotter (1966), where a person who sees reinforcement contingen- 
cies as under his control is generally more concerned with his 
ability, particularly his failures. 

Suggesting that an FF person is more inclined to see his destiny 
as under his own control would raise many eyebrows. In fact, wc 
are very much disinclined to make such a suggestion. Characteristics 
of the internally controlled person, as described by Rotter, have 
a number of points in common with the high n-achicver as described 
by McClelland et al. (1953). Thus the person who views himself as 
in control (1) takes steps to improve his environmental condition, 

(2) places high value on skill and achievement reinforcements, and 

(3) makes proper use of failure and success information in setting 
his aspirations. 

Equating FFs with those who sec themselves as controlling suc- 
cess and failure outcomes is premature and probably a mistake. As 
we shall argue later when we discuss the Hostile Press System, view- 
ing achievement outcomes as being strongly affected by external 
controls is possibly one dimension of the FF outlook. It is just 
such people who engage in atypical goal-setting shifts, i.c., raising 
expectations after failure and lowering them after success' — a trait 
often ascribed to the FF. 

By now the reader can appreciate the complexities faced by re- 
searchers of fear-of-failure motivation. It became clear to us that 
an effective program of research would require (1) a careful defini- 
tion of the variables known to operate in the achievement situation, 
(2) a study of motive-arousal techniques, (3) a measure of fear-of- 
failure motivation, (4) and the use of the measure in as wide a 
variety of achievement settings as possible to develop the mosaic 
of its construct validity. The remainder of this book is devoted to 
these efforts. Our work is presented as a beginning, not a conclu- 
sion, and much of what we have “found” may not stand as valid. 
It has been possible to do only a fraction of the work needed, and 
this has meant striving to make each study illuminate a different 
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part of the theoretical network bearing on fcar-of-failurc motiva- 
tion. We close this chapter with a presentation of the schema of 
variables we have considered in designing our studies. 


The Achievement Situation 

In previous treatments of the taxonomy of variables in achieve- 
ment situations the emphasis has been on “process” variables (Mc- 
Clelland, et ah, 1963; Atkinson, 1954). The S is described as ex- 
periencing motive arousal in the face of achievement cues, an- 
ticipating positive or negative gratification, performing successful or 
unsuccessful instrumentalities, and finally experiencing positive or 
negative goal affects. We have chosen to expand our characteriza- 
tion of the situation using “content” terms which guide the re- 
searcher in this choice of operations for engaging fear-of-failure 
motivation. 

The categories we use arc presented in Table 1.1. Following a 
time sequence from left to right under Outputs, we first encounter 
the behavior of engagement in the achievement situation. We list 
as contributing variables to this dependent variable approach- 
avoidance motivational tendencies — i.e., hope of success and fear 
of failure — objective source of self-esteem for the attribute required 
for success, cognition of probable performance in this situation, and 
anticipation of affect generated by three classes of incentives — self- 
evaluation, social evaluation, and nonego consequences (by which 
we mean all nonsocial rewards or punishments). 

Next we consider choice of tasks when these are open to the S. 
Given engagement, the S may be able to choose from among various 
tasks to pursue the incentives. Although one might conceive of all 
of the above factors being operative here as well, we emphasize the 
role of probability of success, motivation, and source of self- 
evaluation. 

Given engagement and choice the S mast then perform the task. 
Here we expect to find important interaction between motivation, 
aptitude, ability, and experience, as well as the obvious effects of 
knowledge of results. In fact, we are most interested in the situations 
where knowledge of results is delayed, as is often the case in im- 
portant achievement situations, since this seems to be the circum- 
stance where motivation plays the greatest role in producing varia- 
bility in performance between persons. 
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is completely due to some factor not under the control of the per- 
son, nonauainment cannot be construed to mean failure. For this 
reason one would expect that an FF would be more inclined to 
blame himself for nonattainment rather than some external factor. 
Some support for this tendency was developed in a study by Doris 
(1959). Further support of the possibility that FFs see themselves 
as responsible for achievement outcomes is available in a study by 
Rotter (1966), where a person who secs reinforcement contingen- 
cies as under his control is generally more concerned with his 
ability, particularly his failures. 

Suggesting that an FF person is more inclined to sec his destiny 
as under his own control would raise many eyebrows. In fact, wc 
are very much disinclined to make such a suggestion. Characteristics 
of the internally controlled person, as described by Rotter, have 
a number of points in common with the high n-achiever as described 
by McClelland et al. (1953). Thus the person who views himself as 
in control (1) takes steps to improve his environmental condition, 

(2) places high value on skill and achievement reinforcements, and 

(3) makes proper use of failure and success information in setting 
his aspirations. 

Equating FFs with those who see themselves as controlling suc- 
cess and failure outcomes is premature and probably a mistake. As 
we shall argue later when we discuss the Hostile Press System, view- 
ing achievement outcomes as being strongly affected by external 
controls is possibly one dimension of the FF outlook. It is just 
such people who engage in atypical goal-setting shifts, i.e., raising 
expectations after failure and lowering them after success — a trait 
often ascribed to the FF. 

By now the reader can appreciate the complexities faced by re- 
searchers of fear-of-failure motivation. It became clear to us that 
an effective program of research would require ( 1 ) a careful defini- 
tion of the variables known to operate in the achievement situation, 
(2) a study of motive-arousal techniques, (3) a measure of fear-of- 
failure motivation, (4) and the use of the measure in as wide a 
variety of achievement settings as possible to develop the mosaic 
of its construct validity. The remainder of this book is devoted to 
these efforts. Our work is presented as a beginning, not a conclu- 
sion, and much of what we have “found” may not stand as valid. 
It has been possible to do only a fraction of the work needed, and 
this has meant striving to make each study illuminate a different 
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part of the theoretical network bearing on fear-of-failure motiva- 
tion. Wc close this chapter with a presentation of the schema of 
variables wc have considered in designing our studies. 

The Achievement Situation 

In previous treatments of the taxonomy of variables in achieve- 
ment situations the emphasis has been on “process” variables (Mc- 
Clelland, et al. t 1963; Atkinson, 1954). The S is described as ex- 
periencing motive arousal in the face of achievement cues, an- 
ticipating positive or negative gratification, performing successful or 
unsuccessful instrumentalities, and finally experiencing positive or 
negative goal affects. We have chosen to expand our characteriza- 
tion of the situation using “content” terms which guide the re- 
searcher in this choice of operations for engaging fear-of-failure 
motivation. 

The categories we use are presented in Table 1.1. Following a 
time sequence from left to right under Outputs, we first encounter 
the behavior of engagement in the achievement situation. We list 
as contributing variables to this dependent variable approach- 
avoidance motivational tendencies — i.e., hope of success and fear 
of failure — objective source of self-esteem for the attribute required 
for success, cognition of probable performance in this situation, and 
anticipation of affect generated by three classes of incentives — self- 
evaluation, social evaluation, and nonego consequences (by which 
we mean all nonsocial rewards or punishments). 

Next we consider choice of tasks when these arc open to the S. 
Given engagement, the S may be able to choose from among various 
tasks to pursue the incentives. Although one might conceive of all 
of the above factors being operative here as well, we emphasize the 
role of probability of success, motivation, and source of self- 
evaluation. 

Given engagement and choice the S must then perform the task. 
Here we expect to find important interaction between motivation, 
aptitude, ability, and experience, as well as the obvious effects of 
knowledge of results. In fact, we are most interested in the situations 
where knowledge of results is delayed, as is often the case in im- 
portant achievement situations, since this seems to be the circum- 
stance where motivation plays the greatest role in producing varia- 
bility in performance between persons. 



Table 1.1. A Taxonomy of the achievement Situation 

~~ ~ ”” OUTPUTS 
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While performing, the Ss continue to cognize the situation and 
construct a sense of meaning and experience about it. That is, they 
experience the task as well as perform. Reports of this experience 
have not been vigorously researched in the past. We feel that the 
Ss will be most shaped by the standards used to judge performance 
and by the evaluations being made of self by others and by the 
self. Thus we suspect that the motive pattern may again interact 
with these evaluation conditions to produce widely varying experi- 
ence with similar kinds of performance. 

The performance and the report of outcome do not end the 
sequence. Rather, we know that one must now incorporate into 
one’s experience what has happened, and one must entertain the 
prospect of facing the situation again. Thus the reaction to outcome 
is very much a part of the achievement situation. The chief con- 
tributing factor here is thought to be the revised level of self-esteem 
as it interacts with motivation. Finally, we ask how the total ex- 
perience with the achievement situation will efFect the S ’ s next en- 
counter with a similar situation, i.e., his subsequent achievement- 
task behavior. This implies studies of performance seriatim, or more 
longitudinal studies. Motivation must interact with aspiration, proba- 
bility of success, and self-esteem as the major determinants here. 

This has been the taxonomy of variables which has guided our 
choice of problem and style of operation. It has not always been 
possible to incorporate each variable into a study as this scheme 
dictates. But at the end of the book we will return to our scheme 
and ask what we have learned about fear of failure as it operates 
throughout the achievement situation. 



CHAPTER 2 


Studies of the Failure Experience 


THE INITIAL STUDIES OF NEED ACHIEVEMENT FOUND THAT THE 
motive was engaged by telling subjects that the tasks provided good 
estimates of intelligence, potential for further training, leadership, 
and the like. If the experimenter was convincing and the tests plau- 
sible, the Ss showed increased fantasy of achievement strivings, bet- 
ter task performance, and post-task comments indicating hope of 
success. This was especially true if the Ss were given a test but 
had no knowledge of the results before taking the fantasy measure. 
We have already said that some of the fantasy contents included 
suggestions that the Ss were more concerned with failure than with 
success, but basically the situation was not one in which the possi- 
bility of failure was emphasized. In the original scries of validation 
studies of n Ach the false-norm technique was used, and there was 
no doubt that Ss who were told that they had outperformed another 
group seemed to feel successful, while those told they had per- 
formed less well than the competition took the fact seriously. That' 
is, it was an engaging situation for most of the Ss, which increased 
the frequency of negative affect categories in their stories (McClel- 
land et ah, 1953). However, no other information was collected from 
the Ss to supplement the fantasy material with estimates of cognitive 
reactions. 

Since our concern was with fear of failure, we were faced with 
the necessity of creating conditions which would engage such motiva- 
tion. The false-norm techniques used by McClelland had not seemed 
to create enough fear of failure effects on fantasy to suggest a high 
degree of arousal, and we felt we should explore the conditions re- 
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quired to produce a subjective sense of failure. Obviously this meant 
turning away from fantasy toward conscious estimates of the situa- 
tion by a scries of cognitive studies. 

At the end of this chapter we will see that the trail led back to 
the use of the falsc-norm technique as a method of arousing fear 
of failure. However, this research on subjective report of failure 
experience strengthened our conviction that fantasy measures were 
necessary for the measurement of fear of failure motivation. Despite 
the finding that self-reported n Ach bears no relationship to the 
TAT measure, we could not be sure that the same would hold 
true for avoidance motivation. Conceivably one is more aware of 
negative affect than positive, and a set of well-phrased questions 
might have proved useful. Ineed, this is one of the arguments for 
the use of the Test Anxiety Questionnaire (Sarason, i960). So, too, 
the social desirability of confessing fear of failure to psychologists 
might be positive rather than negative. At the outset none of the 
answers to these questions were known, and since our initial efforts 
at devising a TAT scoring system for fear of failure had been un- 
successful, we initiated this series of studies while working on the 
problem of picture construction and selection for new TAT studies. 

In these studies the reader will be quick to note that our sample 
sizes are sometimes quite small. This reflects our belief that the type 
of effect we were seeking would be quite great, and that our pilot 
studies gave it ample opportunity to appear. Where an effect was 
obtained, it was studied with a much larger sample permitting more 
precise analysis. The effect of the work in this chapter is to raise 
a question about the role of self-esteem as a variable interacting with 
motivational states in achievement situations. Subsequently we will 
return to this problem (Chapter 8). Now let us describe our efforts 
to obtain self-report measures of the effects of objective failure. 


The Effect of Failure on a Simple Motor Task: Reaction Time 

Our initial effort to explore some of the cognitive dimensions 
surrounding an achievement task experience used nineteen college 
sophomore males who were having their first experience with a 
simple reaction-time apparatus. Prior to the experiment they were 
given Experiment Reaction Sheet (I) to fill out. 

Following the collection of the data, the obtained reaction-time 
rank in class of each subject was computed, and two weeks later 
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Experiment Reaction Sheet (I) 

Regarding reaction time as described for this experiment, I consider 

myself: 


SLOW 123456789 10 

FAST 

Personally, I consider reaction time as: 


OF NO 

VERY 

IMPORTANCE 123456789 10 

IMPORTANT 

| Assuming the normal operation of chance factors in my performance, and in! 

the light o( my past experience, I expect to rank 

_ out of 22. 

The task, used m this experiment, strikes me os: 


A POOR 

AN EXCELLENT 

MEASURE 123456789 10 

MEASURE 


subjects were given the post-task reaction sheet, Experiment Re- 
action Sheet (II). 

Understandably the subjects were not accurate in their predictions 


Experiment Reaction Sheet (II) 

Name Expected /22 Actual — /22 

Rank Rank 

The task used to measure reaction time strikes me as: 

A POOR AN EXCELLENT 

MEASURE 123456789 10 MEASURE 

Regarding reaction time as described for this experiment, I consider 
myself: 

SLOW 123456789 10 FAST 

Personally, I consider reaction time as: 

OF NO VERY 

IMPORTANCE 123456789 10 IMPORTANT 

Comment*. 
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of rank standings. Nine subjects underestimated their ranks; one 
was accurate; and nine overestimated them. Table 2.1 shows that 
the pattern of averages which emerged was stable across conditions. 

Table 2,1. The Effect of Reaction Time Task 
experience on Subjects’ Ratings of Self- 
Rank, Importance of the Reaction time, 
and Adequacy of the Task 

(ten-point scale; 10 is high) 


IV » 19 

Sett-Evaluation 

Importance ol 
Reaction Time 

Task Adequacy 

Pre-task 

6.4 

8.2 

6.7 

Post-task 

5.7 

7.6 

5.9 

Change 

-0.7 

-0.6 

-0.8 


The rather small movements in the data implied clearly that despite 
the small number of subjects, we would have to contrast those 
given positive reinforcement with those experiencing negative re- 
inforcement to permit the possibility of differential response. When 
this was done the data of Tables 2.2 and 2.3 appeared. 

An interesting feature of these data is that not only did the 
self-evaluations move in a manner consistent with the experience, 

Table 2.2. The Effect of Positive Task 
Experience on Subjects* Ratings of Self- 
Rank, importance of the Reaction Time, 
and Adequacy of the Task 

(ten-point scale; 10 is high) 


N =* 10 

Sel/-E valuation 

Importance of 

Reaction Time 

Task Adequacy 

Pre-task 

5.7 

7.7 

6.9 

Post-task 

6.5 

7.2 

5.8 

Change 

+0.8 

-0.S 

-1.1' 


’test of sig. rus. 
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Table 2.3. The Effect of Negative Task 
Experience on subjects’ Ratings of Self- 
rank, Importance of the Reaction Time, 
and Adequacy of the Task 

(ten-point acale; 10 Is high) 


n *= 9 

Self-Evaluation 

Importance ot 
Reaction Time 

Task Adequacy 

Pre-task 

7.3 

8.7 

6.6 

Post-task 

s.o 

8.0 

6.0 

Chance 

-2.3* 

-0.7 

-0.6 

“t » 4.05, p 

< .01. 




but both groups lowered their judgments of the adequacy of the task 
as measure and of the importance of reaction time; or to put it 
more precisely, these two measures did not respond to the effects 
of reinforcement. The lowering of the adequacy rating by the suc- 
cess group was particularly intriguing, since one might have thought 
it would bolster their standing to raise the ratings. Actually, only 
one of the ten subjects did so. Another surprising aspect of these 
data was the use of such high positions Tor the Importance dimen- 
sion. Perhaps this reflects an implicit suggestion by the experiment- 
ers, i.e., “It is important or we would not be measuring it.” Another 
feature of this experiment was that the subjects spoke in terms of 
“chance,” suggesting they had still another dimension for changing 
their views of their performance we had not tapped. 

Taking all these results together it seemed wise to repeat the 
basic experiment with larger numbers of subjects and more adequate 
controls. Thus we were led to the Steadiness Experiment. 

The Effect of Failure on a Simple Motor Task: Steadiness 

The subjects were 68 college sophomores taking the laboratory 
of the Introductory Psychology course. Their instructions for the 
task are shown in the General Instructions for the Steadiness Test. 

The experimental manipulation used was the reporting of the 
S's score at the end of the 7th and !4th (last) trials. The E reported 
the same percentile standing on both occasions to the S, providing 
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General Instructions for the Steadiness Test 

Practice will be with the current o/I. 

Face the apparatus from such a distance that the arm can be extended 
and the elbow locked. You are free to move the hand at the wrist but 
best scores are obtained when both wrist and elbow are stiff. 

Trial procedure: 

1. Trials will last 15 seconds with a 45-second rest between trials. 

2. Each trial will be preceded by a short countdown from the control 
room to permit you to place the stylus in position. 

3. All trials will use the second hole from the bottom, the second 
smallest. 

4. The 15-second trial will begin with the word “Zero" from the control 
room and the panel light above 5’s head will come on and stay on for 
the 15-second period. 

5. E will record the clock time m lOOths of a second. Do not reset the 
clock. Do not report the time to S. The clock records the time of 
stylus-aperture contact. A click will be heard each time the clock is 
activated and the hand will continue to sweep as long as the stylus 
touches the sides of the aperture. 

6. Reporting scores: 

CONDITION 1. Control will first ask each room to report the trial 7 
score. Each room will next receive the percentile 
standing of the score from Control. 

CONDITION II. After each trial E will set the selector switch, re- 
porting in units of 100. 

S will see his position in the group on the TOTE 
board. 

Each switch position signifies "equal to or greater 
than 1 ’. 


positive reinforcement for half the Ss, and negative reinforcement 
for the other half. Under Control conditions an uninterrupted series 
of 14 trials was used with no norm comparisons. The percentiles 
reported to the 5s were determined by the level the 5 had estimated 
he could attain as reported on the pre-task questionnaire. Since 5s 
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could nol compare performance scores they had no basis for judg- 
ing the accuracy of the percentile statements. 

In the interest of creating extreme conditions the E made com- 
ments on four occasions throughout the series which were congru- 
ent with the percentile standings to be given the 5. Thus if the S was 
given a norm in excess of his pre-task estimate of what he would 
do, the comments were supportive of the task as a measure of 
steadiness; c.g., "This is a real challenge." If the norm received was 
below that of the pre-task estimate the comments were derogatory 


Post -Task Reaction Sheet 

1. What proportion o( your score do you think was due to chance or 
extraneous factors? 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 percent 

2. After this experience with the task how adequate a measure of eye- 
hand coordination do you feel it to be 7 8 

HIGHLY 

INADEQUATE 123456789 10 ADEQUATE 

3. What percentile standing was reported for your first block score’ _ 

total score’ 

4. What was your reaction to your standing report: 

(a) after the first block’ 

(b) after your total score’ 

5. In what percentile of an Amherst College sample of students do you 
think you stand on this general ability’ 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 percentile 

6. In general, how important do you feel eye-hand coordination to be? 

OF NO GREAT 

IMPORTANCE 123456789 ID IMPORTANCE 

7. Write out verbatim any remarks E made during the experiment which 
might have provided a form of social facilitation. 

8. Describe your reactions to these remarks at the time. 


Items 1, 5, and 6 composed the pre-task questionnaire. 
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of the task; e.g., “I don’t think these scores will mean a thing.” 
The purpose of these suggestions was to strengthen the tendencies 
to accept or reject the adequacy of task under the respective condi- 
tions of success or failure. 

Prior to the task the subjects were asked a series of questions 
about their steadiness ability, its importance to them, and the extent 
to which chance would play a part in any score. Following (he 
task a more extended scries of items was asked (Post-Task Reaction 
Sheet), 

Results. Ideally one would wish to control the discrepancy be- 
tween estimated percentile standing and that returned to the sub- 
ject, but in view of the wide range of estimates received, it was 
felt that subjects given low estimates, i.e. 30th percentile, should 
be given larger increases than those who thought they would be in 
(he 80th percentile. The range of positive reinforcement given the 
subjects was 10 to 30 percentile points with a range of 10 to 50 
points used under negative reinforcement conditions. 

By giving the subjects questions about the role of chance, the 
adequacy of the task as a measure of steadiness, and their steadiness 
ability we wished to see what sort of pattern of change would result 
following the experimental treatment. Table 2.4 shows the results 
for the Control Group. 

We find that with practice on the task the group raises its self- 

Table 2.4. The Effect of Steadiness Task Ex- 
perience on Subjects' Ratings of Percentile 
Standing, Importance of Hand Steadiness, 
Adequacy of the Task, and Percent of Score 


due to Chance factors 



Ability 

Percentile 

Importance 
of Task 

Adequacy 

of Task 

Chance 
% Score 

Control Group (N 

= 18): Knowledge of Standing by Trial 


Pre-task 

55 

7.3 

6.3 

32.2 

Post-task 

58.9 

6.0 

5.5 

36.9 

Change 

+3.9 

-1.3 

-0.8 

+4.5° 


“Test of sig„ n.s. 
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estimate of ability, though not to a significant degree, while the 
same downward trend for importance of the ability and task ade- 
quacy appears, though not to a reliable degree, that occurred in 
the pilot study using reaction time. Chance as a factor goes up 
though not significantly. Thus the basic effect of task acquaintance 
seems to be confidence and contempt. 

For the Experimental Groups we use the comparison of differ- 
ences, since the positive and negative reinforecement, as we are 
calling the false norms given them, must be compared for effect (see 
Table 2.5). 

Using the test for difference of differences for the self-estimate data, 
we find a highly reliable movement in the predicted directions, but 

Table 2.5. The Effect of Positive vs. Negative 

REINFORCEMENT ON SUBJECTS' RATINGS OF PER- 
CENTILE Standing, Importance of Hand Steadiness 
Adequacy of the Task, and Percent of Score 
due to Chance Factors 



Ability 

Percentile 

Importance 
of Task 

Adequacy 
of Task 

Chance 
% Score 

Experimental Group (N = 18): . 

Positive Reinforcement 


Pre-task 

56.6 

8.3 

6.7 

24.4 

Reinforcement 

75 




Post-task 

66.6 

7.8 

5.4 

32.7 

Change 

+10* 

-0.5 

-1.3 

+8.3* 

Experimental Group (N = 17): 

Negative Reinforcement 


Pre-task 

54.1 

7.1 

6.4 

28.4 

Reinforcement 

33.5 




Post-task 

42.4 

6.8 

5.3 

37.4 

Change 

-11.7* 

-0.3 

-1.1 

+9.0 C 

Difference of differences p 

< .01. 



p < .10, t = 

■ 2.08, 17 df. 




c p < .10, t - 

= 1.83, 16 df. 
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for the remaining task estimates both groups move in the same 
downward directions. Single group tests for the “chance” estimates 
show that both groups moved these estimates up, the significance 
level being <.10 for both the positive and negative reinforcement 
groups. 

The Controls knew their comparative standing in their group at 
the end of each trial, thus balancing off those above and below 
the norm just as was true of the Reaction Time Group. At the 
outset each group gave a range of ability estimates which averaged 
to slightly above the 50th percentile. Changes in the self-evaluation 
then follow the pattern of reinforcements to a significant degree. 
However, with acquaintanceship with the task, we again find both 
experimental groups lowering the importance of the task and the 
adequacy of the task as a measure, and increasing their estimates 
of chance in determining the score. Interestingly, the movement 
of the subjects’ ability estimates was approximately one-half of the 
distance suggested. The increase in chance estimates is congruent 
with the decrease in task adequacy, and overall the pattern appears 
to show changes in self-evaluation with concomitant cognitive shifts 
whose total impact is to lower the importance of this particular 
test of skill. Apparently this strange and novel task, which none 
of the subjects had seen before, permitted shifts in self-evaluation 
to occur, in part because it was new to the subjects and in part 
because it was not considered an adequate measurement. 

Taken together we found these results both encouraging and dis- 
turbing. On the one hand it appeared that failure on a simple 
laboratory test of psychomotor skill was viewed by the subject as 
cause for lowering his self-estimate; but experience with the tasks 
seemed to lead to a general lowering of respect, if you will, for the 
task itself. Thus it appeared we could produce a subjective sense 
of failure all right, but it might not have much threat to it. 


The Effect of Public Failure : The Quiz Contest 

About the time we were mulling these findings over, an oppor- 
tunity appeared to study reactions to success and failure under ex- 
treme conditions of involvement. One of the authors (Birney) was 
appointed “coach” of a group of four undergraduates who would 
appear on a nationally televised quiz show. Certainly this situation 
was the extreme opposite of those just discussed, and when the 
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students agreed to fill out brief questionnaires prior to and follow- 
ing their contest, our attention turned to the intensive study of four 
subjects over a period of some weeks. The first issue to overcome 
was the absence of agreement on the dimensions of ability and skill 
required for success in quiz contests. Accordingly it was decided 
to let each man state which attributes he felt were most critical, 
and to use those for his self-judgments throughout the period. These 
attributes then became the basis for “self-evaluation.” The data were 
gathered three times prior to the contest, as indicated in Table 2.6, 
and once immediately after the contest. A summary of findings ap- 
pears in the table. 


Two of the men began with patterns of inferior Self-evaluation 
to the opponents, low Importance, and high Chance estimates. Such 
conditions imply objective failure— which they predicted. When it 
occurred they changed none of these elements, but there did emerge 
rom their interview reports of rewarding experience along lines 
peripheral to the contest itself, which rendered their participation 
sensible and accounted for the absence of failure feelings. Two other 
men felt the contest to be of moderate Importance, evaluated them- 
selves as equal to their opponents, and felt that Chance played a 
less critical role. Under these conditions they predicted a victory, 
but the one who shifted to a greater Chance estimate also shifted 
predicted defeat on the day of the contest. When defeat came, 
ne man expressed less confidence in his Self-evaluation and in the 
t; 3S f W 0 c ‘ n anticipation of the defeat, restoring the team 
^ 3 Cr * ® contes t but leaving his own ratings depressed. The 
secona man JGo, increased his Chance estimate greatly but did 

losing ^did^eG 3 Uat '° n ^ ^ S ° ex P ressed negative affect over 
exrv-'ripnT^ erEet ^ * r ° m an °bjectively important contest, having 

com,S fe ^’- Saylng * hat they had had a g° od time and they 

ments nr<*rpH' C 3 success - Knowledge of certain cognitive ele- 
abom ErpT * t VCnt SUggCStS lh3t ,hey are not ^‘4 defensive 
□rohlem of H b r Fath f r * hey c *P<*ted to fail and had resolved the 
anmrenilv h*?* e *trinsic consequences. A third man 

Srl f"- 0 a 1 Mici P a,e failure and, since he had expected 
,‘ l ^ nS ' dCrCd ,hc eve "‘ important, began to resolve his 
““ dissonance (Fcstinger, 1957) by increasing his esti- 

and dcva,um S his teammates. When defeat came 
he held to .he Chance estimate but permitted the teammate evalu- 
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ation to rise, questioning himself instead. He also markedly in- 
creased the Importance report, thus moving several of the elements 
in a joint fashion which permits him to react to the feeling of 
failure he expressed. The fourth man expected to win, and lost. 
He increased his Self-evaluation and revised his estimate of Chance 
and Ability. He reported feelings of failure and regret. Apparently 
the Chance attribute alone carries the burden of his resolution of 
the dissonance generated by the outcome. 

Thus we see two men failed, and two did not — subjectively 
speaking. And their behaviors are consistent with these subjective 
definitions of failure in all cases, while the objective definition of 
failure would produce two cases described as defensive. 

This study emphasizes more than ever the importance of getting 
pre-task estimates (though a contrast group uncontaminated by 
these questions may be needed for some studies). Here, under a 
lgh degree of objective involvement, we find the role of Chance 
u en y coming to the fore as the attribute most susceptible to 
change m the situation. It was as if under a condition of high 
tHhuted ,"M U< ^ e T y n0, '“ d CWry undetermined event which con- 
iaes H , ? despi,e ,hc cvcn distribution of these for both 

chance hU <Ju°' “ a dis!incl scnsc lhal one should nol 

chZL h- Self : eValua, '°" i" '»"= face of a single defea,. No one 

he £ad , °' hU abilife - a " d °"'y °"= ™n indicated 

he had less confidence following defeat 

tiom'to SUS ,f Sled ' ha ' WC nceded lo m >=re about reac- 

situution * "! ' ‘ mP ° r,am fai,urcs betore trying to bring the 
ions to " . ab ? rator y “"‘ml- Obviously we could study .MO 
reac ions fa ' ,Ur .“- Hcre ,he **“ P°ssibifity scented to be 

gra es received after six weeks of the freshman year. 

The EBeas „/ Academic Failure in , he Freshman Year 

freshme ; in are hipMy 
weeks’ martir> n ■ J l ^ St passin 8 grades during the first six- 

Lsed oH s™n P ' ,heSe are ra,hcr capricious grades, 
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Immediately following the receipt of the six-weeks’ grades by 
the students, approximately every third person on the class list was 
asked by a student interviewer to fill out a questionnaire composed 
of items taken from the Sussman study at M.I.T. (1960) designed 
to measure both personal morale and esprit toward the school, 
plus items dealing with the importance of obtaining each grade 
level on the average, the estimated accuracy of the grade as a 
measure of academic accomplishment, the proportion of the grade 
due to Chance, and the highest, most probable, and lowest expected 
grade average for the semester. These items again probed the Self- 
estimate, Adequacy of the measure, role of Chance, and Importance 
of the task. 

Dividing the group into the lowest Grade Point Average quartile, 
middle two quartilcs, and highest quartile, we obtained the averages 
shown in Table 2.7. 

Here we see that expressed loyalty to the school increases as the 
academic record decreases, while those doing well feel that their 
grades are a bit inflated, just as those doing poorly feel the grades 
are underestimates of their true value. Interestingly enough, the 
lowest quartile group seem to be using this “true” value as the 
base line for their aspirations for the semester, rather than their 
obtained grades, which serve as the Expected scores for the other 
two groups. The pattern becomes even more intriguing when we 
learn that the High group attributes 27 percent of their grade 
determination to Chance, the Mid group 24 percent, and the Low 
group only 16 percent. Thus we now find the role of Chance 
positively related to performance. This capacity for distinguishing 
between obtained grades and “true” grades seems to be reflected in 
Table 2.8, which gives the frequencies of response to the items 
asking for expressed satisfaction with “the way grades are going, 
and “the amount you are learning.” 

Apparently these failing students seized this opportunity to claim 
satisfaction in the face of public failure, while those doing well 
actually express the most dissatisfaction with their learning, although 
they profess satisfaction with their grade standing. Successful stu- 
dents also attach the most importance to averaging middle B grades 
over the four years, and this may be an important fact. The general 
effect of these ratings of each grade average is to say that they 
will settle for nothing less than honors grades, while the Low group 
will settle for “average” grades. 
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Table 2.8 


Honors Pass Pass-tail 

High Mid Low 


"... the way grades are going” 

Satisfied 19 15 3 

Dissatisfied 4 22 15 

X 2 ^ 18.96, < .001 
"...the amount you are learning" 

Satisfied 12 23 14 

Dissatisfied 11 14 4 

X* *= 2.82, n-s. 


In summary, it appears that those experiencing early academic 
failure in the freshman year reacted to it by asserting that they do 
not have long-range expectations of honors-level work, that grades 
underestimate their learning (about which they feel satisfied), and 
that they do not think chance factors produced the low grades. On 
the other hand, the successful students do profess an interest in an 
honors-level performance, but think their grades may be on the high 
side, are due more to chance than the Lows assert, and are not 
entirely satisfied with the amount they are learning. This latter 
pattern almost suggests an unwillingness to test fate by taking full 
credit for an excellent initial academic record. In effect, those fail- 
ing have distinguished between grades, about which they feel dis- 
satisfaction, and learning, about which they feel fine. This splitting 
of the incentive properties of the situation is predicted by current 
attitude change models for stress conditions (see Brown, 1962). 

These findings seem to fit into our work at the intermediate level 
of ego-involvement with failure. The students who are failing refuse 
to devalue themselves to the point of agreeing that their grades are 
accurate measures but, unlike the failing quiz team, are not ready 
to attribute the burden of the outcome to Chance. Partly, of course, 
this reflects the realities of the classroom situation where several op- 
portunities to perform contributed to the grades, and some class- 
mates were doing well. 

The second surprising finding came with the most successful 
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students, who did tend to devalue their performance in the face of 
success and who were most prone to attribute grade success to 
Chance factors (27 percent). If standing in the upper third of one’s 
constitutes a positively reinforcing condition, this hardly seems 
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on a random basis consisted of the same personal-history sheet 
initially filled out by the testees, with the item concerning passing 
the test taken as a hypothetical case. The questions used and their 
time of administration was as follows. 

At the time of registration (Ql): 

1. 1 intend to take the public speaking test. 

2. Approximately how many hours of preparation do you intend 

to spend on your speech? 

3. State in a few words the most important consequences for you, 
personally, of passing this test. 

Immediately prior to the speech (2): 

1. In a few words describe your primary reasons for taking this 
test, and how you prepared for it. 

2. Describe your background of public speaking experience. 

(courses, debate, dramatics, addresses, etc.) 

3. Circle the number on the Importance Scale below which indicates 
how important you feel public speaking ability is to you. 

low 123456789 10 high 

IMPORTANCE AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 

4. Approximately how many hours have you spent in preparing your 
speech? 

5. What kind of performance do you expect to give? 

(Q2-2) 

5. In general terms would you describe your public speaking ability 
as compared to other members of your class as: 

superior to most 

better than average 

average 

worse than average 

inferior to most 

6. Success on this test has at least three consequences. Using the 
ten-point scales indicate your feeling about each of these con- 
sequences, where 1 represents Low importance and 10 represents 
High importance. 

a. Relief from taking the public speaking course, per se. 

low 123456789 10 high 

b. Opportunity for lighter course load or elective. 

LOW 1 2345 67 8 9 10 HIGH 

c. Receive an expert's judgment of your speaking ability . 

low 123456789 10 high 

d. Indicate the degree of importance that you personally attach 
to public speaking ability. 

low 123456789 10 men 

Just prior to the speech ( Q3 ): 

Answer this question before giving your speech. 
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1. Your speech will be judged by Mr. Allen using the four categories 
given below. Check off the judgment you expect to receive. 
FAIL BARELY FAIL BARELY PASS PASS 


After speech and before the verdict (Q3aV 

2. How do you feel about your performance? 

3. Check the outcome you expect. 

FAIL BARELY FAIL BARELY PASS PASS 


Following the speech, post -verdict (Q4): 

Your speech is judged to be: 

FAIL BARELY FAILING BARELY PASSING PASS 


Please answer the questions on the following pages. 

L. How do you feel about this verdict? 

2. In general terms would you describe your public speaking ability 
as compared to other members of your class as: 

— superior to most 

better than average 

average 

worse than average 

— inferior to most 

3. Indicate your feeling about the three consequences below using 
the ten-point scales as before. 

a. Relief from taking the public speaking course, per se- 

low 1 23456789 10 high importance 

b. Opportunity for lighter course load or elective. 

low 1 23456789 10 high importance 

c. Receive an expert’s judgment of your speaking ability. 

low 123456789 10 high importance 

4. Indicate the degree of importance that you personally attach to 
public speaking ability. 

low 1 2345678910 high importance 

Non-testees — Controls (Q5): 

1. Describe in a few wards your reasons for choosing not to take 
the proficiency test. 

2. Describe your background of public speaking experience. 

(courses, debate, dramatics, addresses, etc.). 

3. Had you chosen to take the test what kind of performance do 
you think you would have given? 

4. In general terms would you describe your public speaking ability 
as compared to other members of your class as: 

superior to most 

better than average 

average 
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worse than average 

inferior to most 

5. Success on this test has at least three consequences. Using the 
ten-point scales indicate your feeling about each of these con- 
sequences where 1 represents Low importance and 10 represents 
High importance. 

a. Relief from taking the public speaking course, per se 

low J 23456789 10 high importance 

b. Opportunity for lighter course load or elective. 

low 1 23456789 10 high importance 

c. Receive an expert’s judgment of your speaking ability. 

low 1 23456789 10 high importance 

6. How many hours of preparation for this test do you feel are 

necessary? 

7. What verdict would you have gotten? 

FAIL BARELY TAIL BARELY PASS PASS 


8. Indicate the degree of importance that you presonally attach to 
public speaking ability. 

low 123456789 10 high importance 

In general public speaking is rated a skill of moderate Impor- 
tance, the exemption from the Public Speaking course was an out- 
come of at least moderate value to these subjects, and the test by 
a single five-minute address was accepted as a reliable measure as 
a matter of necessity if nothing else. The students understood that 
no other technique could be used. It seemed to us we had a situa- 
tion where we could carefully follow the course of the subjects’ re- 
actions to the experience of success or failure in this situation. 

Results. Our initial comparison of Speakers and Controls shows 
the generally greater self-estimated degree of competence and in- 
volvement with public speaking of the Speakers. 

There seems to be a fair tendency for the Speakers to rate them- 
selves as average or above in speaking ability and to report second- 
ary school backgrounds consistent with such ratings. The Speakers 
also asserted that relief from the Public Speaking requirements was 
more important to them, as was getting an expert’s opinion of their 
ability, than did the Controls. The next table gives the average 
ratings on a ten-point scale for Relief from coursework; oppor- 
tunity to take an Elective; Expert’s Opinion; and Importance of 
Public Speaking Ability. 

As expected, the Speakers had a higher proportion who expected 
to pass the test (80 percent) than the hypothetical estimate of the 
Controls (50 percent). In summary, those nominating themselves 
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Table 2.10 



Relief* 

Elective 

Expert's 

Opinion 

Importance 

(1st) 

Speakers 
(N = 119) 

7.0 

7.7 

5.1 

8.2 

Controls 
( N = 82) 

5.9 

7.5 

4.4 

8.0 



Z - 6.29 



a p < .001. 


for the test do seem to be more confident, express more involve- 
ment, and possess greater experience with the task than do those 
not volunteering. 

When the Speakers arrived at the test room they immediately 
filled out the second questionnaire. The above items from that book- 
let were accompanied by a follow-up item concerning the number 
of hours actually spent in preparation compared with those originally 
estimated at sign-up time. Although the average estimated prepara- 
tion time was 2.6 hours, the reported actual time was 3.2 hours. 
The stability coefficient for the time estimate was + .74 (prod, 
moment). This rather high stability suggested that the preparation 
measure might also have some other relationships, and we were 
interested to find subsequently that it had none. The Importance 
scale was given twice in this booklet to provide some estimate of 
immediate test-retest stability following a series of items asking the 
subject to anticipate his performance. Although there is fair stability 
(prod, moment, r. = -f .64), many of the subjects who initially 
used high Importance values of eight, nine, or ten lowered these 
on the second rating. As a result the average rating shifts from 8.2 
downward to 7.6 merely as a result of filling out the intervening 
questions — prior to the task itself. The first rating of Importance 
had a significantly positive relationship to the initial estimates of 
one’s ability as a speaker (r. = + .29). Finally a classification of 
the adjectives used in response to the question of what kind of a 
performance they “expect to give” shows that 45 percent use posi- 
tive terms, e.g., “good,” “better than average,” “interesting;” 36 
percent used neutral terras, e.g., “fair,” “average,” or “OK”; and 
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19 percent used negative terms, c.g., “poor,” “mediocre,” “terrible. 

It appears that a small group of subjects had decided to take 
the test despite a willingness to say they did not feel they had even 
average ability, did not expect to do well, and attached little im- 
portance to speaking ability. In other words, the incentive of re- 
leased time had attracted them, but just as we found in the quiz 
team data, it is not likely that failure to pass the lest would pro- 
duce a sense of subjective failure on the tested attribute. In genera! 
the group of Speakers appear committed to doing well on the test 
and there was reason to hope that failure will be personally ex- 
perienced as an unpleasant surprise. 

At the appointed time the subjects appeared in groups of ten 
to have their speeches judged.* As each student became the next 
speaker, he was given the four categories to be used by the judge 
and asked to estimate what he would receive. The remaining 
presentation of data will incorporate all of the information gathered 
in the remaining questionnaires. Table 2.11 shows the manner in 
which the group became progressively divided by their answers and 
the verdict, with the dependent variable of Self-evaluation as a 
Speaker on the bottom line. ^ 

We first see that only 22 percent of the subjects predicted failure 
immediately prior to speaking, but in fact 51 percent did fail. Some 
hint that this may not have come as a surprise appears in the 
finding that 41 percent of the optimists stated they had done poorly 
upon completing the speech, 74 percent of them now expected to 
fail, and 62 percent of this latter group did, in fact, fail. Approxi- 
mately the same level of accuracy was achieved by those thinking 
they had done well and stating they expected to pass. Of these, 57 
percent did in fact pass. But these proportions leave us with sizable 
groups whose expectations were thwarted by the verdict. If we fol- 
low each of these groups to the dependent variable we quickly see 
that it was so stable following the verdict, that the most we can say 
is that the majority of those changing came from the group who 
originally expected to pass, while those expecting to fail show prac- 
tically no movement whatsoever. However, the pattern of move- 
ment among the expected-pass group divides across both pass and 
fail verdicts, and gives little hint of a major effect. It was our ex- 
pectation that Self-evaluation might show little change, but of 

* We wish to acknowledge with thanks the cooperation of Professor Ronald 
Allen, under whose supervision the work was done. 


Table 2.11. Expectations, Feelings, 
and Reactions in a Test of public Speaking Ability ( N 
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course predicting absence of change is an awkward thing. Perhaps 
it is best to observe that the test-retest coefficient for the Self- 
evaluation scale is + .79, which seems quite high. 

Would there be a change on the other attributes of the situation? 
We had not offered the subjects an opportunity to attribute the 
outcome to Chance, and we are left with the three incentives — to 
be relieved from the requirement, to make room for an Elective 
course, to get an Expert’s opinion, and finally the estimate of Im- 
portance of public-speaking ability. Neither the Importance scale 
nor the Elective scale shows changes following the speech and the 
verdict. However, those who expected to pass and passed show a 
considerable increase in value placed on receiving an Expert’s 
opinion, 51 percent moving up, 44 percent remaining the same, and 
5 percent moving down; while the group that expected to fail and 
passed showed increases on Course Relief with S2 percent moving 
up, 38 percent remaining the same, and 10 percent moving down. 
The test -retest coefficients for all five scales appear in Table 2.12. 


Table 2.12. Correlations for Ratings 
Taken Before and After 
Public Speaking Performance verdict (N = 120) 


Prod. Moment 

Self-evaluation 

+.79 

Relief from public speaking course 

+.815 

Reduced course load 

+.84 

Receive expert’s opinion 

+.85 

Importance of public speaking 

+.77 


We saw earlier that the average Importance scale value had 
dropped from 8.2 to 7.6 prior to the speech, but the average value 
following the verdict was 8.0, indicating that no pattern of change 
is reflected in response to this scale. 

Summary. This study had been designed in the hope that H would 
involve a high level of motivation on the part of the students, and 
because it seemed likely a sizable group would suffer an unexpected 
defeat in a genuine test of an important ability, hence giving us an 
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opportunity to observe their reactions to such failure. The data sup- 
port our hopes. The students who volunteered for this test had a 
good opinion of themselves for the attribute being tested, and a 
sizable group did suffer an unexpected defeat. However, it appears 
that following the performance itself a majority of these correctly 
anticipated that their performance would bring failure, and said so 
on our reaction sheets. None of the failing groups show shifts on 
any of the scales provided. The only significant shifts found came 
for those who passed. Those who had expected to pass increased 
the value of receiving the Expert’s opinion, i.e., the value of in- 
dependent confirmation of their own estimates of their ability; and 
those who had expected to fail increased the value of the chief 
incentive itself, relief from the public-speaking-course requirement. 

Once again, as with the quiz show situation and the freshman 
six-week grades, it appears that the degree of involvement with the 
situation was sufficiently great to block the possibility of change in 
conception of the self and of the situation for those who failed. The 
effect of positive reinforcement for those passing was to heighten 
the value of the incentives originally preferred. On the basis of 
these findings it appears that the laboratory studies reporting 
changes in self-evaluation involve very low levels of motivational 
engagement vis-a-vis the task itself. We had not collected fantasy 
materials with our field groups, but the stability of the self-report 
material suggests that changes in fantasy could be expected. A ten- 
tative hypothesis is also suggested, i.e. that the effects of achievement 
task failure on self-evaluation vary inversely with the degree of 
self-involvement. The more one’s self-image is involved, the less 
likely one is to concede or accept as personally relevant a failure 
outcome. This suggests that in those achievement situations having 
the greatest value, only a successive string of failures will finally 
produce a shift in structuring of the self-situation matrix. One 
thinks immediately of the aging professional athlete who cannot ac- 
cept personal responsibility for failures in the field. 

These studies made it clear to us that the antecedent conditions 
for engaging subjects would have to carry the burden of proof that 
a negative outcome implied subjective failure. That is, only under 
low motivation can we demonstrate the effects of failure an subjec- 
tive report indices. The chief exception to this statement in the data 
is the role played by the Chance scale. Apparently failure in im- 
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portant tasks may be accompanied by an increased estimate of the 
role played by Chance in the outcome, but as we saw, the direction 
of movement may vary. 

A second important finding of these studies is that fear of failure, 
when based on a realistic judgment that failure is highly probable 
because one is not competent for the task, does not seem to create 
a subjective sense of failure. Thus the distinction between fear of 
failure consequences, which are themselves valuable to the subject, 
and fear of the experience of failing becomes an important one. It 
is the latter that should have a generalized effect on fantasy and 
should be most important as a motivational component of the 
personality. 

Finally, the very fact that neither failure nor success did have 
noticeable effects on self-ertimates suggested the need for a pro- 
gram of research covering motivation, performance, and cognition 
in the achievement situation. Thus, further study of the motivation- 
cognition relationships would require experimental manipulation of 
performance itself, while studies of the effects of either area on 
performance requires “control” of the other. Assuming that fear of 
ailure is not socially endorsed and overtly taught by society, and 
given *0 force* of self-preservation from failure acknowledgment, 
we concluded the effects would be best measured at the fantasy level, 
bmce this requires laboratory control techniques we set out to pro- 
s ‘ tuat '° as - W = M <0 do this without having established 
the usefulness of operations beyond those of objective failure. Such 
no™I • dUr \ C ° nd ‘ ti0I,S C3n ** P ro duced by reporting false 
F nr ’ ,| SS ,' nS | lhe a PP ara,us score counter under control by the 
aam P lin S lhos = whose failure is bona fide. We 
ever if ^ techni( l ues m our subsequent research. How- 
meamres f n ' TOC '° COn,irarc om effons at Rising self-report 

inouire ° W ‘" S )eCliVe tai ' Ure in the h °P e lhat some type of 
n lh7 nrtght prove sens.t.ve to failure effects. The studies reported 
m the neat chapter reflect these considerations 
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Measuring Fear of Failure 


THE DEFINITION OF MOTIVE DISCUSSED EARLIER IS TOO BROAD TO 

specify the type of operation best suited to the measurement of 
motives. The reintegration of an expected change in affect by a 
situational cue does not suggest which method might be best suited 
to testing for its presence. It might be that the expected change in 
affect is fully conscious and hence quite reportable by the S if he 
is so inclined. However, he may have little or no awareness of the 
suggestion, so that only an indirect device, such as a projective test 
similar to the Thematic Apperception Test, provides material in- 
dicative of such expectations. Trying to frame self-descriptive ques- 
tions bearing on a particular motive area so that the S can report 
his motivation has not proved successful with n Ach according to 
McClelland (1958). The trouble seems to be that if a motive is 
socially desirable it attracts endorsement from those not having it, 
while if it is socially undesirable confession is avoided. Edwards 
(1954) has tried to avoid this issue by producing a forced choice 
questionnaire. Forcing the S to choose between descriptions of equal 
desirability is thought to heighten the probability of learning what 
the 5 thinks of himself. However, this may merely produce a more 
refined measure of what the S thinks he ought to think. Not that 
such a measure may not have motivational implications After all, 
what we think we ought to do is in fact what we do most of the 
time. For instance, it is our impression that students low on the n 
Endurance, n Achievement, and n Autonomy scales are less likely 
to display sustained and productive engagement in academic studies. 
But it is also a fact that n Ach as measured by Edwards had shown 
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no correlation with n Ach ns measured by McClelland’s system 
(1958) nor do they seem to correlate with the same behavioral 
variables, i.c., the fantasy n Ach material docs not predict general 
academic involvement at the college level. 

Assuming that this relationship between the direct and fantasy 
measures of n Ach represents a general condition, we did not feel 
the need to conduct studies of both approaches to fear of failure 
simultaneously. We were interested in studying the effects of fear of 
failure as displayed in fantasy, and the construct validity of such a 
measure. It was for this reason that we set out to search for a 
fantasy measure of fear of failure that would extend the assump- 
tions and practices used for (he study of n Ach. 

Our Studies of the failure experience had left us feeling that we 
would have to depend on arousal operations alone for the assertion 
that failure expectations would be suggested to some Ss. The task 
we chose was a test of reading speed using the Controlled Speed 
Keader. This is a device that presents a line at a time through a 
s anntng window which can be increased in speed. The task is 
novel and involving, and clearly involves an important ability. The 
nf r i° f t hC SP ? e . d rCadmE failurc cx P crim ="l followed the lead 
mol Z ° n a an u 1,110,1 (l958) - We ,hrec S™ps: a Con- 
m h ' Ch Wr ° ,e S10ries “ ndcr ncutrol conditions, an Experi- 
mdnreH ^ m°“ p V , W ' 0 " S '° rics prior lo thc fail “ rc experience 
followine thr 'r T ’ 3nd ° n f^Pecintental (II) group which wrote 
' hE f f ?" urc «!*"="«• To further define the amount of 
eXDerimenf “ < l ues,tonnaire »as given at the end of the 

and tahn ! desisned P"™' ^elf-report of attitudes 

mined eZ, ? W r lh c ' aSk Finally, the task itself per- 

we llH J , v aCtUal arao,,nt ° f success =nd failure. Thus 
nerfo^nnef' by ,hcir P= rf ormance, self-report about the 
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amount* °a . Ulc , basis of Previous work we expected that the 
amount of n Arch in the stories would be 

greatest in the control group; 

next greatest in the expected failure group: 

least in the failure group 

ImdHw’erf fr0 ”?. lhe assumption that increasing fear of failure 
would interfere with expression of „ Arch. We also hoped that the 
failure group would report feeling most badly about their perform- 
ance, and that Ss in that group who were doing most poorly on the 
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task would report feeling worst.* Finally, we wished to search the 
contents of the stories for categories of failure imagery which might 
distinguish between the conditions. 

Procedure. The 5s for the experiment were male college students 
enrolled in the introductory course in psychology. The control and 
failure groups were run in four laboratory sections in the same 
week by the same E (Birney). Subsequently another group was run 
under Expected Failure conditions.! This group consisted of 23 
male students taken at random (every fourth name from the direc- 
tory) from the sophomore class. 

The test session consisted of three tasks. For the control group, 
(N=19), the order of tasks was TAT, speed-reading task, and 
reaction questionnaire. For the three experimental groups (total 
N = 65), the order of tasks was speed-reading, reaction question- 
naire, and TAT. 

Description of Tasks. For the Failure groups the purpose of the 
speed-reading task was to induce a feeling of failure. This was ac- 
complished by using a Controlled Reader.t This device exposes one 
line of an article at a time with an illumination area approximately 
one-third of a line wide which scans from left to right. It is possible 
to adjust the speed of exposures to provide reading speed require- 
ments from 200 to 1000 words per minute. By beginning at a low 
speed and progressively increasing the speeds it is possible to run 
beyond the reading speed of all 5s. The task tends to involve 5s 
immediately and produces a high sense of frustration as the speed 
increases. . . . 

The TAT was administered using the standard instructions ot 
McClelland et al. (1953) and an especially selected group of pic- 
tures described as office headache (man with head in hands bend- 
ing over his desk in a barren office), nepotism (man at file looks 
through door at two men smiling and shaking hands with a third), 
baseball (the ball is between pitcher and batter), man at mirror 
(man with hand on tie before mirror), football (loose ball with two 


* We had found that expressions of feeling 
public-speaking experiment had shown some validity when 
performance. Therefore we shifted our self-report to the affect.ve d.mens.on 
t We are Indebted to Rene Steuer, who ran this group. _ „ . 

t Educational Development Laboratories. Inc., 75 Prospect S« . Hun g , 
N.Y. The figures mentioned in the instructions represent ^ " e . “ U 
which, multiplied by the words per line— from five to seven-^etermines the 
speed rate. 
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players diving for it), and commencement exercises (rows of men 
in gowns with a corner of the speaker’s platform). 

The reaction questionnaire consisted of four questions asking how 
the S felt he did compared to others, his feelings about his perform- 
ance, his estimate of his general reading speed relative to others, 
and whether he felt this task was a good estimate of reading speed. 

Administration of Instructions. 

Task 1. “The first task today will be a measure of the speed with 
which you read. I have here a controlled speed projector. With this 
projector I can vary the speed with which the sentences are displayed. 
We will start with slow speeds and move to progressively faster ones 
until your thresholds have been reached.” (Demonstrate with the clutch 
disengaged to show the nature of the stimulus.) "Any questions?” 

“Take the answer sheet marked Reading Speed. Notice there are 
three columns. We will start with column I, which will be a series of 
ten practice trials. Now here is what 1 want you to do. You will be 
shown five lines per trial. Your task is to put down one complete line 
out of the five. As soon as you think you have one complete line begin 
to write. At the end of the five lines l will shut off the projector and 
give you time to attempt a line, since we will score both word elements 
and sentences. Any questions? 

“All right; here is trial 1 of the practice period." (Run off ten 
trials of five lines each with speed settings of 50, 55, and 60. Three 
trials per setting.) 

“You will notice that in this practice run the speeds were increasing 
slowly. Now we begin test trial I. Here the speeds will be progressively 
increased through the fifteen trials." (Run off fifteen trials of five lines 
each at speed settings of 65, 70, 75, 80, 85, three trials per speed.) 

The Effects of Conditions on n Ach 

Following the paradigm used in past research with these motive 
measures, we might have expected that arousal of failure feelings 
would be accompanied by an increase in n Achievement. McClelland 
et al. (1953) report a higher mean n Ach score under Failure 
arousal conditions. However, Atkinson (1960) has argued that the 
presence of increased amounts of failure imagery (however defined) 
should produce less n Ach, unless of course the failure indices are 
varieties of the n Ach categories. In this experiment we used the 
usual n Ach scoring system (C), and Table 3.2 shows the effects 
of our conditions on n Ach. 

There is a progressive drop as the failure experience moves from 
expected to experienced. However, this drop is reversed within the 
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Table 3.1. The Effects of Task Experience 
on Expressed Feelings About Task Performance 


QUESTION 

N 

RESPONSE CATEGORIES p 

1. How did you feel about your 


Vety badly; 

O.K ; good; 

performance 7 


badly 

very good 

Control group 

19 

4 

15 

Expected failure 





fast 

12 

1 

ii < - 002 

Failure 

Slow 

33 

21 


fast 

31 

6 

25 

2. How well do you think you 


Much below Avg.; 

Average; 
above; much 

did relative to the others ? 


below Avg. 

above Avg. 

Control group 

19 

4 

15 

Expected failure 

slow 

11 

5 


fast 

12 

2 

10 

Failure 

slow 

33 

16 

17 < .05 

fast 

31 

5 


3. Do you fee/ this is an ade - 

quate measure of your 


No 

Yes 

reading speed 9 

Control group 

19 

9 

10 

Expected failure 

slow 

11 

5 


fast 

11 



Failure 

slow 

25 

14 


fast 

31 

23 



Failure condition when we contrast the Ss by the actual success 
experienced on the task. Both sets of differences are reliable for the 
extreme groups. McClelland has made the distinction between 
arousal techniques which say to the S, “This is an achievement situa- 
tion," and those which say “This is an achievement situation in 
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Table 3.2. The Effects of 


Failure and Expected Failure on n Ach 


Condition 

N 

Mean n Ach 

Sigma 

Dill. 

t 

P 

Control 

19 

4.83 

7.73 




Expected Failure 

22 

2.36 

5.12 

2.47 

1.18 

ms. 

Failure 

63 

1.70 

5.08 

3.13 

2.01 

.0' 

slow 

33 

2.96 

5.12 




medium 

16 

.50 

4.65 

2.46 

1.59 

n.s. 

fast 

14 

.07 

4.63 

2.89 

1.78 

.It 


which you have (succeeded, failed, both succeeded and failed).’ 
It has been the former which produced increases in n Ach whih 
the latter showed a high level of n Ach with internal shifts ol 
categories emphasizing blocks to success under the failure condi- 
tion. At any rate, our drop in n Ach would imply that the failurt 
in this experiment has produced a withdrawal from achievemeni 
fantasy and something else has taken its place. 

The Relationship Between Reported Feelings and Motive Score 

Within the Failure group three 5s reported feeling good when 
in fact they had done poorly, and four reported feeling badly wher 
in fact they had done well. The remaining 56 5s gave reports con- 
sistent with their actual performance though no scores were avail- 
able to them. If we assume that the expressed feeling reflects degree 
of arousal, the expected relationship between n Ach and feelings 
with the task is not obvious, since feelings of success might be 
associated with either high or low n Ach. Table 3.3 gives the 
answer frequencies to these questions. For n Ach we find the 
middle group of "feel O.K." or “don’t care” is low with both the 
“badly" and “good" groups higher. The difference between the 
middle group and the negative-feeling group is reliable. 

Thus we find the n Ach is associated with aroused feeling (posi- 
tive or negative) on the task. This suggests that the characterization 
of n Ach as a socially acceptable motive may be correct. 

Extensive analysis of the stories was performed on a variety of 
imagery categories and subcategories of the n Ach system. None of 
these led to a coherent system for scoring fear of failure which 
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Table 3.3. Comparison of Three Groups 

differing in Expressed Feeling on nACH ___ 

Afoflve Scores Croups 

by Expressed Feeling 

“Badly” 

(W * 25) 

“O.K.” “Good" 

(IV = 29) ( N ~ 9 > 

Mean n Ach 3.08 

Sigma 5.44 

Diff. “badly” -“O.K.” 2.63 
t 2.01 

p .05 

.45 188 

3.96 6 ' U 


showed any di0crences between the conditions under w/m* jjj' 
stories were written. Still it was the feeling o could 

stories that differences did exist which for some . d d a 

not conceptualize. At this point the experimcn « sufficient 

failure as an effort to produce an arousal ° 31 u . ev j dence 

to influence the fantasy materials, despite e supp t 

of observation and subject report that the experience of failure 

impending failure had been present.* “worked” we decided 

Although we felt that these conditions had work ^ 

that the criterion group method might gi g turned to a 

we were dealing with a fear of failure m° wa 1 ■ ^ show 

level-of-aspiration task. There is an ex ensi _ re given by 

that unrealistic and exaggerated patterns o a ->P asD ; ra tions for a 
some Ss when faced with the demand 

laboratory task, and the usual interpreta i P f ^ ^ We 

been that they reflect avoidance motivation on P ^ 

set nut to contrast stories written by Ss using r 
strategies with those written by Ss of umealisbc ^ the , r 

is, findings from these stud.es suggested that Ss P 

pal expectation below their actual f' fo ™ a " C . e failure.” 

"JX ^“^"^.ariz ed the negadve- 
L a repan% b g y rouT(g ( oal ejecta, ion below performance, as havmg 

effect fantasy. 
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a depressed desire for achievement and a fear of failing in the eyes 
of others. As far as we can tell, there has been no further investiga- 
tion of this “social reactivity” characteristic of fear-of-failure people. 
On the other hand, Atkinson and Litwin (1960) have suggested that 
low n Ach should be related to fear of failure. In a series of experi- 
ments designed to test this theory it was found that a low-n-Ach- 
high-TAQ pattern did behave more or Jess as the theory suggested 
that fear-of-failure Ss should. 

Schachter (1959) in a recent study of affiliative behavior noted 
that fear (in his case, fear of pain) was positively related to the 
desire to affiliate with others. His findings appear to support the 
clinical and qualitative characterizations of Sears; people who are 
afraid seem to be concerned about their relationships with others. 
Taking a step further, we might expect that people who are fearful 
of fading in an achievement situation would score high on a measure 
of affiliation. 


To summarize, we hypothesize: if Ss having negative discrepancy 
scores in a level of aspiration situation are, in fact, “fear of failure” 
motwated, they should have low n Ach and high n Aff. If we 
und this pattern, as well as the unrealistic LA’s, we could place 
confidence m the group as a fear of failure group. 

l3St S , tatement ^ould be made before describing the study 
in T* " C obta ‘ ned - Level-of-aspiration measures have not 
nrr<nnJrt S — , SUCCessfu,1 y related to independent motivation or 
LT /^ r,ab eS ' TrCndS haVC heen noted - but few statistically 
significant differences have been found (Ricciutti, 1954). 


The Darts Study 


to mS;, The * Wcrc 53 ™ le ™dcrgraduates who were required 
r> 1 ' tV* 1 * c *P enmcnt as port of their regular course load. 

„ e ^ WaS “ S,leht m °dification of a simple dart 

fneh t™, ° f “!f “ SUa COncen,ric civics, there was only a six- 
of su h ft'" 01 ', ,W ° fee ‘ “ front ° f a W“H«ard. The effect 

aL W . as t0 accen ' uate «■= distinction between hitting 

and any kind of miss, near or far. 

ind TI 'd 5S .l“'^ at dilr " ent ' imCS ' “ thCy " ere 10 ^gage i" lh = 
tndtvtdunlly. They were g.vcn five trials. For each trial the J threw 
20 darts from a dtstance (chosen by the S) ranging from 4 feet to 
30 feet from the target. After each trial he was asked a number 
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of questions. The two which will concern us here are the following: 

1* How many darts do you think you would get into the target 
if you were to throw 20 more darts from that line right now? 

2. If you were to throw 2D darts from that line, how many hits 
would you have to get in order for you to feel pleased with your 
performance? 

Answers to the first question permitted us to calculate the classic 
discrepancy score. We use the term “classic” because it has been 
the one generally used in level-of-aspi ration studies. It is the differ- 
ence between actual performance and what the S expects to get on 
the next trial. In the following tables it will be referred to as Di. 

Answers to the second question permitted us to calculate a dis- 
crepancy score which has not been used in previous published re- 
search. It is the difference between what the S expects ^to get and 
what he would have to get in order to be pleased. We felt that 
the “pleased-expected” distinction might prove valuable because it 
was getting at a relationship between objective estimate and wish 
goal. In a sense, then, we were getting a fantasy response in a level 
of aspiration situation which might stand a better chance of relating 
to the fantasy measures of achievement and affiliation. Jn the follow- 
ing tables this discrepancy score will be referred to as D 2 . 

The McClelland modification of the Thematic Apperception Test 
was given to the Ss prior to the level of aspiration task. The Ss met 
in four groups of approximately twenty each. The TAT was ad- 
ministered under standard instructions. Six pictures were used: the 
four usually used for n Acft, plus a picture of a man in a barren 
office and one of a man looking into a mirror fixing his tie. The TAT 
was scored for n Ach using McClelland’s scoring system (1953) 
and for n Aff using Shipley and Veroff’s scoring system (1952). 

Thus, for the purpose of this report, we obtained four indices 
on each S. Two were motivation measures, and two were LA dis- 
crepancy scores. It is important to state at this time that the rela- 
tionship between the two motivaion measures, n Ach and n Aff, 
was — .03 ; in other words, there was no relation. Furthermore, there 
was no relation between the two discrepancy scores, correlation be- 
ing -f .08. Apparently Ss who defended themselves one one dimen- 
sion did not do so on the other. We will return to this point after 
the results are presented. 
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Results. The distributions of both discrepancy scores were fairly 
norma!. Our first step was to divide each distribution into three 
groups— zeros and negatives, low positives, and high positives— and 
to see if they distinguished themselves on the motivation measure. 
Table 3.4 presents the results for the breakdown on the classic D 
(actual score from expected score). There arc three points to note 
in this table. 


1- The Neg group is lowest on n Ach and highest on n AfT. 

2. The LPos group is the highest on n Ach. 

3. The HPos group is midway on n Ach and the same as the 
LPos group on n Aff. 

The largest difference occurs between the Neg and LPos groups 
on n Ach but this difference is significant only at the 10 percent 
level. These results arc in line with previous findings and arc in 
he expected direction. The fact that we did not obtain significant 
differences is also in line with previous results. 
ri J abIe 3 ' 5 represems lhe •““Its for the breakdown on Ihe fantasy- 
nnl rnr"? , . ( “P CCtcd fr °"> Phased). Although this score is 

d“ n A U d ' V “ h llK CteSiC D 5COrc ' " c n0,C Similar rKU " 5 O" 

the n Ach and n Aff measures. 

are A imn 0 ro. h H lhe xn di,r ^ nKS ^ n ° l as S real “ " e «ould wish, they 
are traproted The d, (Terence between Ihe Neg and LPos groups on 

Thf diffe E 'I"' ,he ' 08 lcvd ' and °" " Aff at the 10 level. 

Ncs and HPos Eroui;5 ™ " A(I «* 

of n Ach WC decame interested in the patterning 

dimensions r t V lhe ,flrce strategy groups on each of the two 
HoTaHv h C 11 us that we had uninten- 

if they were sn ! hc , Ss , lw ° dlfrcrenl "ays or defending themselves 
of defense ir mC ’ and dlal having made use of one strategy 
onee havL d '° «■' =>s well. In shoS. 

failure thev ne'r %, mc!,,od of defending themselves against 
dtaeSion Thus r 1 «>™selv=s to net normally on the other 
than the one then ' 1, Salt * ldc - M pected to get a score lower 

thev would aC Ua y 8 ° 1 ’ thcy cou,ll > without trepidation, say 

oieln eased A° * SCOre hi S> K '' ">» they expected in order 
LrXw h n ,hC ° ,,KT hand ' « lhc y placed their pleased 

” ™ he,r “P' cted score . they could, without fearf place 

them expected score above their actual score. This line of thought 
seemed cons, stent w.th the nations about defense mechanisms in 
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(expected Score Minus Actual Score) 
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general. That is, people have favorite defense mechanisms and do 
not defend ail across the board. At least this reasoning permitted 
us to believe vve understood why there was no positive correlation 
between the two D scores. 

The next step was clear, and Table 3.6 shows what happens to 
n Ach and n Afl when the six groups arc combined in a three-by- 
three table. 


Table 3.6. Means on n Ach and n Aff 
for the Six Strategy Groups Combined 
(Cell Ns Shown in P arentheses) 

D, (Expected Score Minus Actual Score) 


D 2 (Pleased Score " AChlevCment " Affiliation 


Minus 

Expected Score 

Neg and 
Zero 

Pos 

III 

Neg and 
Zero 

Loiv 

Pos 

High 

Pos 

Neg end Zero 

— 

0.0 

.17 

_ 

5.0 

4.5 


0) 

(6) 

(6) 

0) 

(6) 

(6) 

Low Pos 

.11 

4.38 

2.25 

4.67 

2.25 

1.5 


(H) 

(16) 

(4> 

(11) 

(16) 

(4) 

High Pos 

- 

2.0 

2.67 



2.14 

2.0 


(1) 

(7) 

(3) 

(!) 

<7> 

(3) 


so 'tone^f ln'"i ' hat Dnc as onc ,00ks at lhis table is that 

he does on the nit,^ °° ° ne dimcnsion > regardless of what 
Apparently 0 what ° her * hc » on n Ach and high on „ Afl. 
expressed^ i, has indeed occurred If an 5 has 

one dimension he ° a J lre b y engaging in a defensive strategy on 
he might bT?ow v '“a " Ach aDd hi e h " Aff, even though 

* 

Tooklng^t "hrlh^L^t ,h t e uouTo^ °^r 0 d;^cnsfcTn ^nd Then 

looking at the three strategy on the other dimension, regardless of 

whether we start with the rl'ics!,- n «. . , rcgaruiess oi 

^ C1 * SSIC D score or ^e fantasy D score, 

we note the same patterns of n Ach and n Aff. Thus, if we take 
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the LPos group on the classic D score and distribute them on the 
fantasy D score, we note that the Negatives are low on n Ach and 
high on n AIT, and that the LPos are high on n Ach. We can now 
understand why the differences on n Ach and n Aff, using only one 
D score, were not very significant. The differences between the Neg 
and LPos groups, both on n Ach and n Aff, were depressed because 
the LPos group included Neg and HPos people on another dimen- 
sion. If fear of failure is expressed by cautious strategies in a level- 
of-aspiration task, then the so-called normals, as defined by their 
LPos scores on one dimension, actually included fear-of-failures 
as defined by their Neg and HPos scores on another D score dimen- 
sion. Table 3.7 represents the final analysis. 


Table 3.7. nAcH and n Aff for Subjects 
Who Are LPos on One Dimension and 
Neg, LPos, or HPos on the other. 



n Achievement 

p value 

n Affiliation 

p value 

Neg 

LPos 

LPos 

LPos 

HPos 

LPos 


Neg 

LPos 

LPos 

LPos 

HPos 

LPos 


N 

IS 

16 

11 


15 

16 

n 


Mean 

.07 

4.38 

2.09 

.05 

4.8 

2.38 

1.91 

.05 

S D 

3.04 

5.37 

4.72 


3.37 

2.76 

2.35 



Each category refers to Ss who are LPos on one D score but 
who are also Neg, LPos, or HPos on the other. The differences 
between the Neg-LPos and the LPos-LPos groups on both n Ach 
and n Aff are now significant beyond the .05 level. We must admit 
to some difficulty in understanding the HPos group. On n Ach 
they lie midway between the Neg and LPos groups and do not 
differ significantly from either. On n Aff, although the HPos are 
lower than the LPos, the difference between them is of no con- 
sequence. If the HPos, like the Neg, are fear-of-failures, but are 
using a different strategy of defense — “no one could real ly expect 
me to achieve what I said I expected to achieve” — they do not 
distinguish themselves from the LPos on n Ach and n Aff. The 
fact that they are the lowest on n Aff, however, does agree with 
the findings of Sears (1940) who described the HPos as being 
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least concerned about the bad opinions of others. However, let us 
ignore the HPos at this time and return to the Ncg. who were our 
reason for doing this study in the first place. 

The pattern that seems to be clear, and that we believe has been 
established, is the low-n-Ach-high-n-AlI for those who cautiously 
engage in a level-of-aspiration task. Whether fear-of-failure people 
avoid writing achievement stories because they are not achievement- 
oriented, or avoid thinking about achievement because of the anxiety 
generated by the possibility of failure, could not be determined at 
this time This group first had to be identified by a measure that gets 
at fear of failure; then we would be able to see just how achievement- 
directed they were, and whether or not their achievement scores had 
been depressed by the fear of failure. 

The Hostile Press Scoring System 

m„« e tJ laVe Sa i d i, 0, ^ ns 10 ' ndica,e how amative we felt such data 
“ er£d ' ° Ur analySeS had Carried us **« t W° ,h - 

cmil'rt h UCrC n , 0t sustained - the N’s shrunk accordingly, and we 
evolved r, C SUre .v, at t,le pancrr t made sense merely because we had 
was another SenS * ' “Pknation in a post hoc fashion. Still there 
vated h f Way tesl wIlct her the groups so isolated were moti- 
of the enntr^r ° 31 UrC ' Agai . n we set to work searching the stories 
egorie Th' ® r ° U ^ S * or differences in imagery and content cat- 
test withTh C ^ Se " SC ° f . difrerencc was much stronger. In con- 
imnression th ' *' U f' n ' ! rea *‘ st ‘ c patterns of LA the overwhelming 
(Btaevl in , h Cr v S °,‘ WaS °" E ° f ,hreal a " d d «P a ir. One of us 
Innocentia’s MOW ‘ ‘ llEralurc °" con| ent analysis, had discovered 
students hud J 9 ,^ . rEport tbat teacl,c ' 5 rated as good or bad by 
by writ na S, “<* other on the TAT 

inc heroes „ Wh ° SE ,heraes concentrated either on active worfc- 
drawnT^ " by ,hC " S ° od " ,eart ^’ heroes passively with- 
fo be the on n-® “ P ; “ " Ti “ Cn by ,hE " bad '' ,eac hers. These seemed 
nled tha.r e CS 7 Er0l,ps “ At «Ws point it was recog- 
fl938) hid r i| a d°D' fa " lre Ss " erc wr t’ing stories with what Murray 
.he Pmss fitd he 7 CSS ’i nd threatening Press a, that. Furthermore, 
whose needs hid tj T^r* 11131 * S ’ tbe ccnIral figures were not persons 
were in the se ■ 7 r . ustraEed or blocked but people whose needs 

were in the service of adjustment to some threat which had appeared 
of its own accord. Turning back to the original development of the 
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heed scoring system, it now seemed that our treatment of the Press 
concept had been incomplete. If vve follow Miller’s (1944) conflict 
analysis, which postulates a sharply increasing fear gradient as one 
approaches a fearful situation, it seems reasonable to argue that an S 
whose fear is paramount would write a story of someone experiencing 
or avoiding some fearful situation. 

Murray’s Press concept may be either positive or negative. (Posi- 
tive Press themes do not concern us at the moment though they may 
in the future also prove useful,) Our concern was negative or threat- 
ening Press, and here we encountered our second difficulty. Murray 
conceived of Press as being as specifically thematic as Need. But 
would we find it so — that is, would our Ss tell Press achievement- 
failure stories? Every story in the experiment was scored for the 
nature of the Press where the Press was thematic, that is, where the 
action of the story dealt with someone trying to deal with a situation 
not created by his own needs but by someone or something else 
(Nonthematic Press were rare.) 

About twenty-five varieties of Press were found. They seemed to 
group themselves conveniently into three major groups. Abstractly 
we may label these “legitimate demands,” “exercise of judicial 
power,” and “catastrophe.” The first refers to exhortations for suc- 
cess, avoidance of failure, efforts to teach, admonish, warn, or ex- 
hort. The second included arrest, trial, arbitrary use of power, rep- 
rimands for actual or alleged acts, and simple exercise of authority 
over the central figure in the story. The third category covered phys- 
ical conditions, destruction of beliefs, vague, hostile situations de- 
scribed only as tragedy, loneliness, deprivation of loved ones, various 
forms of nonphysical attack such as personality analysis by psychol- 
ogists, and any major assault on ones well being. 

Since we had assumed that Ss with low n Ach would show the 
greatest proportion of fear of failure, the next step was to contrast 
the low n Ach group to the high n Ach groups for these Press 
categories. The findings, presented in Table 3.8, are clear-cut. 

The first category, "legitimate demands,” is evenly divided between 
the two groups. This is not surprising if we consider that stories in 
which the central figures react to the Press with achievement need 
and striving will get high n Ach scores. The second category, 
“exercise of judicial power,” did not discriminate, nor did Press 
aggression (defined as a story begun by a hostile physical act against 
the central figure). But the low n Ach S group showed twice the 



Table 3.8. A Comparison of High and Low 
n Achievement Groups for Incidence of Press 
Themes Categorized as Legitimate Demands, 
Judicial Power, and Catastrophe 


High n Achievement 

N = 120 

(24 Ss = S stories) 


Low n Achievement 

N = 14S 

(29 Ss * 5 stories) 


Legitimate Demands 


7 

P Achievement 

4 

0 

P Failure 

2 

4 

P Guidance 

2 

1 

P Information 

1 


Judicial Power 


6 

P Authority 

4 

7 

P Aggression 

7 

2 

P Justice 

4 

5 

P Reprimand 

11 

0 

P Arrest 

1 

0 

P Power 

2 


Catastrophe 


2 

Vague hostile environment 

3 

0 

Negative interpersonal affect 

3 

t 

Hostile personality analysis 

2 

1 

Rejection 

3 

0 

Shock 

1 

0 

Undefined tragedy 

1 

0 

Hunger 

2 

0 

Belief destruction 

2 

0 

Impending death 

1 

0 

Vague loneliness 

1 
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number of the remaining "power” Presses as the highs. The third 
category, “catastrophe,” discriminated even more 

How, then, to put all of these various Presses into a scoring sys- 
tem? It appears that we are dealing, first of all, with stories of 
threat rather than need, and that the threats are expressed as re- 
taliation or catastrophe. By using the other categories for scoring 
need themes, such as Instrumental acts. Goal anticipations, and 
Goal affects, in combination with Press Imagery, we get an estimate 
of the total preoccupation of the story writer with his Press theme. 

At this point it seems wise to digress briefly for the benefit of 
the reader who is not familiar with the type of content analysis 
we are using. The model used in scoring n Ach reflects a sequence 
of need, action, affect, anticipation, and outcome. The story must 
have a narrative quality reflecting instrumental action. No use is 
made of inferences about identification of writer and story figures, 
symbolism, or, following Murray, the incidence of a priori codes 
or markers. To sustain the narrative the S is given a worksheet divide 


into four sections headed by the questions 

(a) What is happening? Who are the persons? 

(b) What has led up to the situation? 

(c) What is being thought? What is wanted? 

(d) What will happen? What will be done? 

The first task facing the scorer is to read the story for the pres- 
ence of Imagery. If this category cannot be scored no other scoring 
is done. Once Imagery is scored the story is reread for the presence 
of the additional categories. These categories are scored MSowng 
careful definitions which must be stated. Am iguous s a ei 11 
quiring inference or deduction by the scorer are not scored .Since it 
is impossible to catalogue all the ways that a partite ****£% 
be expressed, the judgment of the scorer is important and acts as 
a source of unreliability. For this reason scoring is best 
where consultation with an expert scorer is possible- 

jxzz ur 

W l”“,he full name, abbrevia.lon, and a brief descr.phon of ,he 


categories used. 

The use of -f- and — for I, 
pressed emotion and outcome of 


Ga, and G reflects quality of ex- 
instrumental actions. This system 
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Table 3.9. Description of 
the St ory Scoring Categories 

Imagery Im Content validated as sensitive to arousal 

operations and showing thematic quality 
around which a narrative can be organized. 
Need N Statements of need, want, wish, or in some 

contexts, hope for need attainment or press 
removal. 


Instrumental 

Activity 

I+, - 

Goal anticipation 

Ga +, — 

Goal affect 

G +, - 


Action (successful or unsuccessful) by some- 
one in the story toward the thematic goal. 

Anticipation of goal attainment or loss. 

Statements of emotional involvement, positive 
or negative, with the goal or action leading 
to it. 


Blocks 

Personal 

Impersonal 


Obstacles to goal related action of a persona! 
Bp or environmental nature. 

Bw 


Theraa 


Th A point is scored if the story is free from 
achievement Imagery. 


gives us a total of eleven scorable attributes. Each is scored no 

Z J ™ n ™-“\ reEi,rdlCS5 ' hc numbcr of ^ >" 

of the story ^ P em Pt ,as rs on the thematic completeness 

foTthtch 311 " “ ”° W aCquain,cd "ith the type of scoring system 
adandne ""re searching in onr study of fear of fafiure. By 

tosSnta '“T"’ Pre5S ImagCFy Wc are ' “ effect, adopting an 
f™ danCe ““M- The faatasicd story deals tri.h cir- 
itself standii, SImi hr ™ '’rsa'* 1 ’’ which suddenly finds 

cU f Tt ttv® °\? Sh0Cked 8rid - 11 •■> escape, avoid, or seek 

ncriences aSc, 3 d ° S ° Wi,h 0r wilho “' recess. A^d it cx- 

appropriate to its condition. 

anS;«r ,atemCMS in,roduc 'ion to this type of content 
flSi P , ,Um '° ,he Hos,i,c Pre “ scoring system. 

tile Pret ll ^ ^ basic ” dele™7ning if Hos- 

tde Press Imagery is present is whether the story is aboul people 

mS’si-rilf'Tl ‘ h fi D energizin S' However, to be scorable, the story 
must specifically fit one of the following criteria. 
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(a) Reprimands for personal actions. 

This guy is in school and was drawing dirty pictures in his notebook 
Unexpectedly the teacher came up behind him and started looking over 
his shoulder. He had been caught doing things like this before. Once 
he was taken up before the class and made to show his pictures. 
Obviously, aside from being embarrassed, he is worried because the 
next time, that he was caught it was threatened that he would be sent 
to the principal. He will be sent to the principal and he will be sent 
to a private school which will help rid him of his dirty mind. 

We are scoring the fact that being caught in this type of situa- 
tion implies reprimand unless otherwise stated. The next story con- 
tains an explicit statement of the punishment: 

Little Johnny js returning home from school. He is coming home in 
the middle of the day. He was sent home for talking back to the teacher. 
The principal has given him a note to give to his mother requesting 
a conference. Johnny is thinking he will be punished, but that his parents 
will never hear his side. That teacher is so strict. It isn’t fair. Johnny 
will be punished. His mother will be chagrined when visiting the prin- 
cipal. His parents will never hear Johnny’s side. 

Notice that as yet we score all such references regardless of 
their placement in time — -past, present, or future. Also, reprimands 
are scored only when they come from a superior. This may include 
a wife if she is clearly superior in the story. Self-reprimands are 
not scored.” 

Note especially that 

(1) The superior must clearly be a superior in the story . 

(2) Simple daydreaming is not a reprim andable situation. 

(3) Pointing out to an inferior that he has made a mistake isn’t 
necessarily a reprimand — it is often more of a correction. 
Instead we define reprimand as condemnation or reproacb- 
ment. Specifically, in a case in which a boy does poorly 
on a test and is “made to do extra homework,” there is 
no reprimand implied. 

(b) Legal or judicial retaliation for action or alleged action . In 
general these stories are written to the Father-Son picture and deal 
with the central figure as defendant: 
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The young man is an Amherst College student sitting in a courtroom 
waiting for his case to come up. The bailiff is sitting in the background. 
He had been arrested for disturbing the peace, drunkenness, and assault. 
The man is wanting to get out of there as soon as possible without 
having any punishment. He is worried about his parents and if he will 
remain in school or not. He will sit there until the bailiff calls him. 
then he will go up before the judge, be convicted and all his fears 
will come true. He will feel that his life has been ruined and proceed 
to ruin it. r 


The fact that some person’s action is against the law or would be 
punishable by law is not enough for scoring; the legal or judicial 
action must actually be occurring in the story. It often involves 
police, arrests, judges, lawyers, or clients. 

(c) Deprivation of affiliative relationships. The deprivation may 
occur t rough rejection by others, death, or simply “circumstances.” 
A special case of this category is divorce, which is always scored 
unless both parties specifically deny that this caused an affiliative 
deprivation. 


^TmThtTcom I ° ne '- ness . «* life-looking out at its barrenness, 
lincss has crent in « J^ 15 VfK searc ^ °f independence. His lone* 
fe He? SinT S ,OSt him fami!y * his friends, the old 

gS-not a whor!-^ ^ s,ands : »e needs very personal love-a 
where. I don’t know. ,nsp,rat,on - a deling of going some- 

problem^He^vervT^ 7^ w- C thiS p,elure lo diagnose some of his 
love He can’t talk one y ’ H,s ™°lher has deprived him of normal 
^ey have b? a SH 0 T- H 'j ostracised by his class- 

mean. He was alwav: h !? im * *? e can 1 understand why people are 
He wants tD descrihp on .® st ~ un,| l he found out that people weren’t. 

soon. He will be ver^lontll^T^ ^ h * ^ l ° 8 ° int ° lhc hoUSC 
because that U , 0nc y for a long time. He is afraid to try 

noticed. He won’t reatlv^re^o’hi.' 2 ' h ' m ' dc,esn ' 1 want bc really 
t really try to become outstanding In any field. 

which our'rr' 5 a * plc f t a Perfect example of the web of associations 
UoTand diS °'?, ry ° f fear of demands. Early rejee- 

as one of hS'° n ? ‘°™ ‘ ead ,0 a P er££ P'“" of the entire world 
I , . . . . ‘ - wfl| cb in turn leads to adjustment through with- 

Wd si ■ ? Cra ' e failUre ” in 3£ W=vcme„t situations so as to 
avoid social contact. 

Note that 
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(1) Usually family arguments cannot be scored. 

(2) The threat of divorce is not enough for scoring. An 
actual divorce must occur, and only those statements 
which occur after the time of the divorce can be scored 
for further categories. E.g., if a man has had an argu- 
ment with his wife and feels bad about it, and a divorce 
results, the G-category cannot be scored for "feels bad” 
because the Press of divorce has not yet been inflicted. 

(3) The basis of this category is a feeling of rejection. There- 
fore if no divorce results but a husband “feels rejected 
by his wife,” the story is scorable. However, the state- 
ments “is rejected by his wife” or “feels neglected by his 
wife" are not scorable because “is rejected” is not a 
statement of affect, and “neglected” docs not necessarily 
show rejection. 

(4) The “deprived” person need not have had an affiliatlve 
relationship which has been broken for deprivation of 
affiliation to exist, e.g., “a lonely bachelor” would be 
scored. 

(5) Deprivation of affiliation must be between persons, e.g., 
a little boy who has lost his best friend, his dog, would 
not be scored; nor would break-offs in relations between 
countries be scored. 

(d) Hostile , vague environmental forces or physical conditions, 
violation of privacy, inducement to crime, destruction of beliefs, or 
any major assault on their well-being. The story below was scored 
for its vague sense of environmental threat. 

Oh God this is tough. I am sailing to hell on a popsicle stick. They 
won’t let me in. Actually this is from writing this I mean but oh this 
but the sky can't fall. The world began and the floods came and then 
there was Noah smart bastard Noah was, but it really is worth it to 
be saved. Who wants to live in a zoo. Everything is being wanted by 
people who don’t know what they want run, run, run, run, run, but 
he’s tired. You lose. St. Peter said No. I laughed. I didn’t want to any- 
way. Unreal, unreal, unreal, unreal, and stupid, fat St. Peter said no. 
What will happen. Bang, bang, bang, oh hell who cares. 

In scoring the category “hostile, vague environmental forces” it 
is important to remember that vagueness or a large number of 
forces are criteria for scoring. 
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(1) Often the vague press has almost a paranoid quality. If 
h ‘ statement against the world 

a vaeutTanrl ** e! ,Cr al,out tbc " or,tI ’’ "'c can assume 
“ ! " d ” bfc P rcss >- Note that the statement -he 

sneci s h , ' S n °‘ enOUSh in ilsclf 10 be ^arable. A 
specific hostile environmental force, as a boy with a 

beeau r se V i, 0 nr“ "k IC ? im E ° to C0 " E 8 e ’ * "of scorable 
(2) U how " n" C vasucness nor "umber criterion, 
memo ' ^ ” ™"’ V s P“ ir “= bosliI = »"viron- 

”e scorcTT PrCSCn ‘ in ‘ he SIOry ’ lhe “'cscty may 
be scored. An example of this is 


ha^'&ache^cTnrwofli 3 ' ' h ' ° fflce '° d3y ' Tha 

to so home m hi" _ ork , ?". ymon: ' but doesn’t want 
children. He’s recentlv “J,"" 1 ®., w ! fc and screaming 
failure i„ a business venture^'' ’' deh ‘ bcK "" c ° f 


<3> temporary 1 ^ 11 n env * ronmenl must be more than a 
temporary (afternoon, day, or week) downhearted- 


a fairly powerM^uthority hgureVrcin 11 must involve 

thing private. A statemen/that ‘w I an answcr about some- 
enough. It is conceive £ ~ ■*"” « not 

age would be scorable. * w °rnan being forced to tell her 

The story below was scored for inducement to crime. 


older man is t^casIfaT a“d"in°"re'sdn. ! '" e '' ^°‘ fa,her and son ’ The 

typical fuW^,^ '“/"f' ZTSl 

some borderline jobs— borderline he ” 8 products - He has done 
mg how much he can trust the older m" a ~. and n °t— be is wonder* 
be victorious A client and a prodte^"' Th * ° Ider man knows he ' U 
become an addict. He, the oFder ™ ,S '^, an,ed b y thc two. He will 
many gains while the younger win h?"’ W,H . ,ive c °mfortabIy on hts 
* win die crossing a street. 


The inducement-to-crime 

son or persons are willfully trying if ano,her <*? 

a law. (Note that for every crime* com* , a characler 10 break 

hunger, adventure, bankruptcy "cimimTta ’ ,f <> ” c,hin E— P erha P s 
H y, circumstances — has induced the 
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character to crime, but we score only for deliberate inducement by 
people.) For the time being “crime” is being defined objectively as 
going against a government law- — not church laws or individual 
moral standards. The character need not submit to the inducement 
for this category to be scored. 

Finally here is a story of belief destruction. 

This is a father telling his son that there is no Santa Claus for the 
first time in his life. This problem has been bothering the boy since 
last winter (it is now summer) when he waited up all nite, but never 
heard Santa’s reindeer land on the roof. The father who has finally had 
to tell the boy, has just broken the poor boy’s heart, because Santa was 
his conception of God. Since the little boy’s religious beliefs have been 
shattered he will become an atheist, eventually start a new religion 
and become known in later life as the second Jesus Christ. 

In scoring the destruction of beliefs category note that: 

(1) A mere questioning of beliefs is not scored unless it is 
clear that some change results. 

(2) The belief can be in various things, as for example, Santa 
Claus, religion, the profession of law. Such statements as 
“has lost all faith in himself” would be scorable but not 
“a father disillusioned with his son” because the meaning 
of the word disillusioned is unclear. However, Imagery 
would be scored if the father states “I believed my son 
was good but now I am disillusioned.” 

Major assault on well-being generalizes to figures close to the 
figure under press: 

A young man is visiting an elderly friend of his. The elderly friend 
could possibly be his mother and the younger the mother's son. There 
has been a crisis in the family, therefore, the son came (o visit his 
mother. His father has been struck with a heart attack and the young 
fellow is telling his mother the had news. They are thinking of all the 
enjoyable experiences that they spent together when the boy was young. 

They want to recall those experiences and they want to be rid of 
the crisis. The father will become healthy again, and the family will 
be together again ! and all will be happy. 

The specifics of this last set of presses are admittedly vague but 
we might say that in a broad sense they constitute themes of a 
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paranoid nature. Someone or something is trying to “get’ the cen- 
tral figure in a story. 

Nervous breakdowns are included in this category, since they 
are considered a major assault on well-being. However, a statement 
of psychological problems is not scorable unless something else is 
present. 

Particulars regarding the major assault on well-being category' 
include: 

(1) Major assault is not scored for animals, only humans. 

(2) Major assault must be physical , or menial (in the form 
of nervous breakdown or some other mental illness)., 
Bankruptcy, or a man’s house being vandalized docs not 
constitute a major assault. 

(3) Senility and natural death as the result of old age arc 
not scored as major assaults because they arc part of a 
natural course of events. (Consider, however, that often 
a scorable “deprivation of affiliation" may result.) 

(4) To qualify as a “major” assault, a sickness must be 
critical or severe. “Sick” or "pneumonia” alone would 
not be scored, but “very sick” or “exceedingly sick" 
would qualify because of the emphasis on the degree of 
the assault. Note, however, that a headache (or even 3 
bad headache) is not scored. If a wife is sick, requires 
expensive medical treatment, and her husband is worried 
about her, a major assault cannot be scored because there 
is no comment on the degree of assault. Expense of treat- 
ment does not correlate with seriousness of illness, and 
worry is only a weak affect word. Major diseases (tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia) may or may not be major assaults, 
depending on the elaboration or outcome of the story'. 

(5) Major assault can generalize only to family and close 
friends, not to a doctor unless he is part of the family 
or a close friend, too. 

In addition to the above general categories, the following specific 
cases are scored. 

(1) The character is fired from a job. 

(2) He is thrown out of school or flunks out of school. 

(3) Failure (in an achievement situation) with strong affect. 
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(4) All suicides (with inferred G-). 

(5) Pain with affect. 

There is often a question of how strong the affect with failure 

must be to be scored. “Disappointed,” “frustrated,” “worried,” 
“concerned” are not strong enough, whereas “desperate” is usually 
strong enough. 

The stories of this last category of imagery should not be taken 
to exhaust the possibilities. Rather, the general notion of catastrophic 
Press should be kept in mind as the guiding factor. 

Imagery and all subcategories should be scored regardless of 
where they are found in the story, including the first and last lines 
Statements written before an actual statement of the press can be 
scored only if temporally they followed the press. When there are 
two or more categories in one story scorable for Imagery, score the 
category which has the greatest number of subcategories. Remember 
too that one word or statement can be scored for more than one 
category and that both a G+ and a G— can be scored in one 
story, as can a Ga-}-, Ga?, and Ga— . However, Ir can be scored 
for + or — but not both. 

Need Press Relief (N). The N category is scored when someone 
in the story being affected by Hostile Press makes an overt state- 
ment of Need for relief, withdrawal, or escape. The following ex- 
amples are taken from the stories above. 


Our friend does not want to go to the dentist tomorrow. 

The man is wanting to get out of there as soon as possible without 
having any punishment. 

Note that this category may be scored for persons on whom a 
major assault generalizes, e.g., a young boy warns his very sick 
father to get better. Also, one can assume Need if a short answer 
is given in direet response to the protoeol question What ,s 
wonted?”, e.g., the response "Out.” Other statements lacking a 
specific need word can also be scored, as for example, m .the -case 
where a ballet dancer breaks a leg and wUl be crippled (major 
assault) and exclaims “If only I could dance again! 

Instrumental Reaction to Press (1+ or I-). Ir is scored whe 
the figure under Press is moved to take eliminative action against 
the Press, to withdraw from it, or to adjust to it The author may 
attribute such actions to the figure under press. Ir may be scored 
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or (— ), depending on the outcome ol the instrumental ac- 
tivity. The subcategory Ir? is not scored. 

The boy is wondering how he can convince father to let him marry 
the girl without being disinherited. 

[They] arc attempting to blot out thought and reorganize their 
tissues. 

Success or failure of the instrumental activity is not determined 
specifically by the final outcome of the story , but by the outcome 
of the instrumental activity relating to the specific press for which 
the story was scored, regardless of whether new presses occur at a 
later time. For example, if a worker is reprimanded by his boss 
and quits his job, he has escaped the specific press of the reprimand. 
It is immaterial whether he finds another job and is happy or be- 
comes a drunken bum. 

Affect Reaction to Press (G+ or G— ). Affect (G) is scored 
when the figure under Press reacts with some statement of emo- 
tional feeling. Again, the author may attribute affect without the 
figure under Press making an actual statement. Usually this is nega- 
tive since positive affect to Hostile Press would be quite rare. At the 
moment we also score positive affect resulting from instrumental 
reactions to the press since they arc Press related. 

Obviously, aside from being embarrassed. . . . 

. . . has just broken the poor boy’s heart. . . . 

G— is always inferred from the occurrence of a suicide. G— fs 
also scored for the bottom 10 percent of all possible outcomes for 
the figure under press. 

To be scorable, words like “awful” must refer to how the person 
feels, not to what type of situation it is. Score “he feels awful about 
the situation,” but don’t score “it was an awful situation;” score 
“he felt humiliated” but not “he was humiliated.” 

“Worried,” “mad,” “bitter,” frustrated,” “nerves are shot,” “can’t 
bear the strain,” and “guilty” all suggest affect. 

Remember too that a major assault can generalize to family and 
close friends, and their affects are scorable. 

The bottom 10 percent category is one which we have used 
very conservatively. It applies only in the case of suicides or if the 
character explicitly states that something is the worst of all possible 
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things which could happen to him. Dying, death penalty, nervous 
breakdown, or mental illness is presently not scored because it is 
not clear at this time that we can infer affect in such situations. 

Goal Anticipation (Ga-f-, Ga?, Ga — ). Paralleling the Goal An- 
ticipation category of Need (for Achievement) systems, this deals 
with expressed statements of relief or renewed or additional Press. 
Ga may not be inferred. Relief is scored -f- and renewed or addi- 
tional press is scored — . Ga is not scored for a simple statement 
of "afraid of" alone. 


... he is worried because ... it was threatened that he would be 
sent to the principal. (Ga — ) 

He is wondering if the gangsters will ever stop blackmailing him. (Ga?) 


This last statement is scored ? since neither relief nor additional 
Press is explicitly anticipated. 

As in the need Achievement scoring system, anticipation may be 
done by the person under press, or any other person in the story. 

If a boy is worried about his very sick father, “worried would 
be scored for both G — and Ga — because it is clear that in this 
case “worried” is an anticipatory word connected with the Press. 

Press Thema (PTh). For the present, thema will be scored unless 
achievement imagery is present. 

Task Press Imagery. No mention is made of the task concept in 
this scoring system. Perhaps we need another word. The general 
notion would be one of undefined or unthreatening Press hence 
unscorable — but related to our Press thema rather than to some 
stated Need. We might also wish later to distinguish between un- 
related Press and unrelated Need stories. Below is an example of 
a story which is undefined Press and at present scored zero. 


1 am in class and rather disgruntled with the situation. The teacher 
has digressed into a relatively unimportant argument. I am wish ng 
we could get back to the discussion which the I teacher had started 
before the argument. The class will argue, I'll be ho ed .ed finally 
before the end of the class the teacher will try to tell us what he had 
planned to teach this period. 

We have answered the question, What do the low n Achievement 
Ss write? They write Hostile Press themes in which the central fibres 
strive to escape, adjust, or overcome. There is no sense that t ese 
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figures are trying to accomplish something of their own, to express 
themselves, or to get somewhere. 

VALIDITY STUDIES 

The utility of the Hostile Press (HP) score was tested by de- 
termining its relation to the level of aspiration indices. Table 3.10 
shows the association of the HP score and cautious behavior on 
the LA tasks. 


Table 3.10. A Comparison of Level 
of Aspiration (Di) Groups on HP, 
n Achievement, and n Affiliation Scores 


Level of Aspiration 

HP 

n Ach 

n Aff 

Neg or Zero < N = 23) 

4.35 

.35 

4.61 

Mean 

4.35 

.35 

4.61 

S. D. 

3.52 

3.15 

3.21 

Low Positive (iV = 16) 

Mean 

2.50 

4.38 

2.14 

S. D. 

2.27 

5.37 

2.75 

High Positive {N = 14) 

Mean 

3.00 

2.21 

1.93 

S.D. 

2.46 

4.26 

2.22 

Neg vs. LP — 

p value .01 

.01 

.04 

Neg vs. HP — 

p value .05 

n.s. 

.01 


Both the HP scores and the n Aff scores show a positive relation 
to caution on the LA task, while the n Ach scores are negatively 
related. The point was made earlier that the n Aff was associated 
with caution, and so the obvious analysis of HP and n Aff scores 
was done. Total scores show only a low positive association, but 
the reason for this emerges in the analysis of Table 3.11. 

Here we see that the three basic types of imagery scored under the 
n Afi system have differential relationships to HP scores. Actively 
stated need for Affiliation is negatively related to Press scores, while 
imagery of deprivation of affiliation or companionate activity is 
positively related. 
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Table 3.11. The Relationship of HP Scores 
TO TUE Major Types of n Affiliation Imagery 


Hostile Press 


Hostile Press 


Number of Subjects Showing 
Affiliation Imagery at Least Once 



Need 

Companionate 

Deprivation 

High 

7 

10 

11 

Low 

12 

6 

6 



Total Affiliation Score 


Low High 


High 13 17 

Low 15 8 


Now we had a scoring system and had found that it related our 
level of aspiration indices in a way which made sense. The next 
step in the validation of this instrument, following McClelland et al. 
(1953) was to see if we could effect an increase in scores through 
the technique of “arousing” the motive. 

The Effects of Failure on HP 

The motive-arousal procedure followed that first used by Mc- 
Clelland et al. (1953). Subjects were drawn randomly from the 
population of eighth-grade students to control for possible sampling 
bias. Pretest or matching of groups on TAT scores is not wise 
where the same pictures must be used in the experimental condi- 
tion (1953, p. 193). The Ss were randomly assigned to Control and 
Experimental groups. The Control groups took the TAT under the 
standard instructions. The Experimental group first took a test in 
mathematics, received false norms which had the effect of failing 
them, and then took the TAT before any discussion of the mathe- 
matics test could take place. Following the experiment the pro- 
cedures were explained in full. The purpose of this design is to per- 
mit a comparison of TAT scores for the group experiencing test 
failure with the group not so aroused. 

Subjects. The subjects were eighth-grade males and females in a 
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ic school system. There were two groups of S s, 60 per group, 
ly divided by sex; the 120 were randomly selected from (Tie 
eighth-grade population of the system. 


'sting Procedure. Under the Neutral condition the 5s were given 
uodifted TAT task using the standard instructions and administra- 
dcvclopcd by McClelland et at. (1953). There were four pictures 
ic battery: two from the McClelland series (Father-Son, Boy in 
:kcd Shirt), and two new pictures used to elicit HP (Man at mirror, 
at Desk). 

ic Aroused condition required that the Ss first take a test of 
icmatics administered as follows: 

E: "Allow me to introduce myself. I am (name] * from Buckncll 
University. NVc arc here to do an experiment for the psychology 
department and would appreciate your cooperation 

“This experiment consists of two parts. The first part involves 
your taking a standardized mathematics test, which will now be 
given to you" (Pass out the tests.) 

“Do you each have a copy? Please keep them face down until 
you are told otherwise. Docs everyone have a pencil? 

“This test has been given to 8th-gradcis in different pans of 
the country. You will have ten minutes to do as many problems 
as you are able to do in the allotted time. Both speed and accuracy 
are important; therefore, work as quickly and accurately as you 
can. In division, work out to as many places as arc in the problem. 
Where there arc no decimal places, work it out to one place. 

“Are there any questions? Turn your paper over. Put your name 
in the upper left-hand corner. You may now begin.” 

(Ten minutes later.) “Stop Put your pencils down.” 
ers are exchanged with fellow students and arc corrected by the 
lents as the E reads the correct answers. 

E: “Put the number answered in the left-hand corner of the paper. 
Put the number correct in the right-hand comer of the paper. 
Hand the papers back to the original owner.” 

(About two minutes later.) “Pass your papers forward.” 

“Norms for this exam have been standardized (explanation of 
this term) on an 8th-grade population all over the country. The 
average 8th-grade student, that is one who falls in the 50th per- 
centile, is able to answer 13 problems and get II of these correct.” 
lie £ then thumbs through the papers and tells the 5s that some 
more right than they really did: “15-12,” “16-12,” etc. In effect 
5s were told they should have got more right than any of them 
actually got. Thus each S was left with the impression that he had 
:d in this group. 

Ei “Part II of this experiment involves your writing stories about 
pictures you will sec. 

* We are indebted to Kenneth Altschul and Grace Kirkpatrick, who 
acted as experimenters. 
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“This is a test of your creative imagination. A number of 
pictures will be projected on the screen before you. You will have 
twenty seconds to look at the picture and then about four minutes 
to make up a story about it. Notice that there is one page for each 
picture. The same four questions arc asked. They will guide your 
thinking and enable you to cover all the elements of a plot in the 
time allotted. Plan to spend about a minute on each question. 
I will keep time and tell you when it is about time to go on to 
the next question for each story. You will have a little time to 
finish your story before the next picture is shown. 

“Obviously there are no right or wrong answers, so you may 
feel free to make up any kind of a story about the pictures that 
you choose. Try to make them vivid and dramatic, for this is a 
test of creative imagination. Do not merely describe the picture 
you see. We know what is in the picture; do not tell us that, 
but tell a story about it. Are there any questions’ If you need 
more space for any question, use the reverse side. 

Results of Experiment 1. It was our hypothesis that the experi- 
ence of failure on a mathematics test would produce increased 
amounts of HP. Table 3.12 shows the nature of the discrimination 


Table 3.12. the Effect 
of Failure Arousal on HP Score 



Hostile Press 



Below Median 

Above Median 


Failure 

19 

41 

60 

Neutral 

41 

19 

60 


60 

60 

120 

X 2 = 7.70, p < .01. 


effected by the increase in HP score under Aroused «>^itio^= 

data for the college students were obtained by scoring P 

of the reading-speed experiment for HP. Now we find 

for our sense that differences between the groups dl ( 

stories. Here we see the resulting chi-squared value reaches ‘ ' . 

Inspection of Table 3.13 shows that the major “ 

catecories are those of a negative outcome or tone. The scoring 
system reported here embodies some modifications which account 
Zf Z increase in 1+ and I- found with the eighth-grade students. 
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Table 3.13. Percents for 
Each Category Scored Under Control 
and Arousal Conditions for Two Experiments 



COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(Reading Speed Exp: 
Failure condition) 

EIGHTH-GRADE 

STUDENTS 

Moderate 

High 


Low 

High 


Arousal ol 







Fear ol Failure 







N 

30 

33 


60 

60 


No. of stories 

180 

198 


240 

240 


No. of HP 







Imagery 

32 

49 


60 

93 


Percent of HP 







Imagery 

17.8 

24.7 


25. 0 

38.7 


Percents ol 



Dill . 



Dill. 


28 

36.7 

+8.7 

20. 

29 

40 

Ga+ 

2 

2 

0 

5 

2 

-3 


9.4 

24.4 

+13.0 

.5 

13.9 

+ 13.4 

G+ 

1.4 

1 

+4 

0 

2 

+2 


18.8 

42.8 

+24.0 

23 

33.3 

+10.3 

1 

1.4 

3.6 

+2.8 

0 

20.4 

+20.4 



- 

- 

0 

15.0 

+15.0 

Th 

31. 

16. 

-1S.0 

38. 

5. 

—33. 

62.5 

75.5 

+13 

96.6 

82.7 

-13.9 


The original practice of combining doubtful and negative instru- 
mental outcomes yielded a negative predicting category, and the 
current analysis shows that this seems to be true of the doubtful 
category alone. The change in the instrumental plus (1+) category 
Wi ^il 0 "‘‘•’drawal or escape as positive instrumental actions. 

The data in Table 3.13 do not permit tests of significance because 
category tallies are not independent of the imagery category, and 
we cannot assume independence for each of the four stories written 
by each S. However, the findings of mean differences in group scores 
are given further illumination by the data in Table 3.13, since they 
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provide some assurance that total scores are responses to shifts in 
several of the scoring system categories. Initial validation studies of 
n Power (Veroff, 1957), and n All (Shipley and Veroff, 1952) 
show about the same discrimination for their categories. 

The demonstration that changes in antecedent conditions designed 
to produce fear of failure in achievement situations cause increases 
in the HP imagery of stories is taken as support for the contention 
that such imagery may reflect motivational disposition. McClelland 
et al. 1953 argued that such fantasy could be used as motivational 
signs if it could be shown to be sensitive to situational cues used 
by the culture to motivate persons. However, as we have seen, the 
discovery of the nature of the shifting imagery is an empirical task. 
Just as n Ach finally became defined as competition with a standard 
of excellence, so we are reporting that the same procedures have 
led us to define fear of failure imagery as assault on the well-being 
of the central figure by reprimand, affiliative-loss, natural forces, or 
personal failure. 

We have shown that efforts to induce failure have resulted in 
increased HP imagery. Does this mean that 5s writing such imagery 
under neutral writing conditions will respond with fear-of-faiiure 
motivation when placed in achievement situations? Not necessarily. 
Our task is to learn when such co-respondence does occur. We 
know that imagery is overdetermined by picture cues, momentary 
personal conditions, task irrelevant cues, and the like. Research on 
the achievement motive has illustrated the tortuous manner in 
which construct validity must be attained by dozens of tests of 
hypotheses, some confirmed and some unconfirmed. 

The remainder of this book is devoted to such study. Once we 
established the psychometric characteristics of the HP scores, we 
then set out to test for its value in illuminating fear-of-failure 
motivation. Our guiding assumption is that 5s who display HP 
imagery to pictures of tasklike situations where evaluation is possi- 
ble will display avoidance behavior in achievement-task situations. 
However, we are by no means clear about the many varieties of 
avoidance we will encounter, and much of what follows reflects our 
effort to become more precise in our definition of avoidance be- 
havior. Certainly there is no reason to expect that it will prove 
less complicated than the task of defining achievement behavior 
itself. 
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Kefia&ifity Characteristics of HP 

It has been customary for scorer reliabilities to approximate 
+.90 with sufficient experience with the systems for n Ach, n All. 
and n Power. The HP measure has proved to be equally easy to 
master and score reliably. Students placed in study groups can 
usually reach agreement with the scoring manual of +.75 after one 
week, and by two weeks the +.90 criterion is met. 

It has been possible to gather successive stories from the same 
Ss over an extended period of time, A sample of 60 male college 
students shows that the HP coefficient of stability is +.40 for a 
two-week interval and +.55 for a six-month interval (N = 85 males; 
all coefficients calculated by the product-moment coefficient). These 
levels of stability also compare with those reported for n Ach and 
provide sufficient stability to permit research comparison of group 
differences. Obviously these stabilities are too low to permit use 
of the measure for individual personality assessment purposes. 

Psychometric Correlates of HP 

Given a number of self-report measures dealing with anxiety, one 
obvious first step is to do a series of correlation studies to determine 
the relationship of HP scores to these standardized measures. Table 
3.14 provides a summary of the coefficients found since the HP 
system was constructed. 

We could not be sure that avoidance imagery would fail to show 
a high correlation with self-reported anxiety simply because n Ach 
approach imagery has failed to correlate with expressed achieve- 
ment interest. For one thing many of the items on anxiety ques- 
tionnaires focus on the way the respondent views the world, rather 
than on his view of himself. Thus his TAT imagery might be similar 
to endorsement of various statements of perceived threat in the 
world. For another, it is possible that despite our failure to elicit 
statements of feelings of failure, the use of anxiety questionnaires 
rests on the willingness of the S to state that he usually suffers from 
feelings of anxiety in test situations, and this kind of statement might 
correlate with the presence of HP imagery. There is evidence for 
this possibility in the table. 

Although HP proves unrelated to other current measures of fear 
of failure, such as the combination of French n Ach and TAQ used 



Table 3.14. Correlations Between HP Scores and Personality Tests 



Depression 

Hysteria 

Psychopathic deviate 


Ascendent-Submissive + ’ 36 * External control 
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Defective Intcgratioi 
Paranoid Insanity 
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by Atkinson, and the Haber-Alpert Achievement Anxiety Test, it 
does show positive relationships to Siegal’s Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
and Jamcs-Phare’s Scale (predecessor of the Rotter Internal-External 
Scale), and a sensible pattern of MMPI, IPAT, and F subscales. Es- 
sentially these scales reflect the tendency to see the world as a 
hostile, powerful, disorderly place that produces depression and re- 
quires authority. For the most part the order of relationships is low 
positive, and not so high as to permit the conclusion that the TAT 
score is a duplicate measure. But these findings do suggest that 
the HP measure reflects a generalized avoidance reaction rather than 
a reaction to achievement-test anxiety alone. One possibility sug- 
gested by this interpretation is that this form of fear of failure is 
focused beyond the immediate consequences of task outcome. As 
we shall see, this interpretation is developed more fully as we pro- 
ceed. Some support is provided by the finding that the correlation 
between HP and the Scholastic Aptitude Test Verbal score is —.039 
or 117 male college students. The range of SAT scores was ap- 
proximately 500 to 800. This absence of relationship contrasts with 
the negative relationships reported for the TAQ by Sarason (1960). 



CHAPTER 4 


Decision, Performance, and Motivation 


GWEN SUCCESS IN MEASURING FEAR OF FAILURE WITH THE HP 
score, our next step was to establish its construct validity. Although 
the studies reported in this and subsequent chapters were not carried 
out in the order here presented, we will offer them within the 
structure of our achievement-situation taxonomy for purposes of 
organization. In this chapter we present our findings regarding the 
role that fear of failure (HP) plays in the engagement, choice, and 
performance phases of participation in achievement settings. In 
general we shall be trying to answer the question, What can we 
expect of a high HP when he is faced with an achievement situa- 
tion? Materials from other theorists, other data, and our own 
theorizing lead us to expect that he will orient himself in such a way 
as to avoid failure. There are many ways in which this can be 
done, depending partly on the individual personality and partly on 
the situation. We believe the situation to be the most important 
variable and shall attack it first. 

The first decision a person must make when faced with an 
achievement situation is whether or not to become involved at all- 
The high-HP person is oriented to avoid failure. Since he cannot 
fail if he does not take part, we expect that he will avoid achieve- 
ment situations whenever he can. Therefore, Hypothesis 1 states 
that if we ask that he volunteer for the achievement task and our 
request does not engage any other motivations, we expect him to 
refuse. If we force him into the situation but allow him a wide 
latitude of choice as to what he will do, we hypothesize that he 
may do any of several things which allow him to avoid failure. He 
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may defend himself against a realization of failure by arguing that 
chance had a lot to do with the score; that he had a bad day; that 
the task is not a good one; (hat he didn’t really try, etc. He may 
also set his level of aspiration so high that “no one could succeed” 
or so low that he knows he can exceed it. The idea here is that he 
will take part in the task at some level (because we do not allow 
him to refuse) but will find some way of avoiding the implications 
of his performance (as does the student who is physically in class 
but psychologically far away). Finally if we force the subject into 
the task and we set the performance standards of the task in such 
a way that none of these defenses is possible, then we hypothesize 
that the only way he will find left to avoid failure is to work hard 
and to “succeed," and that in this kind of situation the high-HP 
will do just this. The prime example here is the school situation. 

We have carried out a series of researches designed to test the 
hypothesis set forth above. We begin with the situation in which 
the subject is asked to volunteer for a task which engages (as much 
as possible) only the motive to take part in the achievement task. 

Teevan (1963), using as subjects all the males in an introductory 
psychology class, asked for volunteers for a task which he described 
as being "an achievement task in which you will have a chance to 
find out how good you are at throwing darts.” He stressed the 
achievement nature of the task and the fact that the subjects would 
have access to the data so that they would be able to tell how well 
they had done in relationship to each other. The subjects were told 
that this had nothing to do with course grades and nothing to do 
with the instructor; that he was merely collecting the data for some 
other researcher and had no personal interest in it at all. In this 
situation it was expected that persons with high HP would not 
volunteer. The HP instrument had been given to the class approxi- 
mately one month before the volunteers were asked to participate. 

As Table 4.1 shows, there was a significant difference between the 
number of high- and low-HP persons who volunteered in this situa- 
tion. A median break on HP was used. 

As part of the same experiment a second class in introductory 
psychology was asked for volunteers for the same task. Again the 
task was described as an achievement task in which the subjects 
would have an opportunity to see how well they did. In addition, 
however, they were told that the experiment was very important 
for the instructor and that he would appreciate it if people would 
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Table 4.1. Volunteers and Non- 
Volunteers for Achievement Task vs. HP Score 



Volunteers 

Non-Volunteers 

High 

7 

21 




Low 



X 2 = 10.34, p < .01. 


volunteer. The attempt here was to test the idea that the high-HP 
person was person-oriented rather than task-oriented and that, with 
the affiliation motive added, he would volunteer as much as would 
the low-HP person. In other words, the prediction here followed the 
null hypothesis. 

Table 4.2. Volunteers and Non- 


VOLUNTEERS FOR COOPERATION TASK VS. HP SCORE 



Volunteers 

Non- Volunteers 







Low 

12 

12 

X 2 = .76, p < .05. 


Table 4.2 gives the results of this part of the experiment. Again 
a median break was used on HP. The prediction is borne out: there 
is no difference between high and low HP when affiliation is added 
to the motivation for the task. This study suggests that high-HP 
subjects are oriented towards people as rewarding rather than 
towards situations as rewarding- It also suggests that the HP persons 
will avoid situations which they perceive as achievement-oriented if 
we allow them to do so. But what will they do if they are not allowed 
to avoid the task*? The next step, following the set of hypotheses set 
up at the beginning of this chapter, is to find out what the high-HP 
person will do when he is in a situation which cannot be avoided, 
but in which he has a measure of control over the standards within 
the task. 

We have already reviewed the manner in which level of aspira- 
tion (LA) studies have contributed to theorizing about fear of 
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failure; and we have seen that it was the stories of 5s with defensive 
LA patterns which led to the development of the HP scoring sys- 
tem. The subsequent validation of the system using experimental 
arousal of failure experience gives independent evidence for the 
validity of the HP score, but it follows that cross validation of the 
LA relationships as soon as possible would open up a valuable 
area for study. Therefore we chose to use LA measures in our 
study of the HP person who is constrained to perform in an achieve- 
ment situation. 

To set up this kind of situation, Thomas and Teevan (1964) 
used 105 male 5s between the ages of 13 and 15 from a small-town 
high school. The principal apparatus was a commercial product, the 
Electronic Rifle Range by Emenee, Inc. This consists of a photo- 
electric cell mounted in a swinging pendulum and a rifle which 
shoots a beam of light. When the light strikes the cell, a light on 
the target lights and a buzzer sounds. The subjects were given t e 
HP measure and, one week later, the rifle task. Each 5 performed 
individually. 5s were instructed to aim at the center of the targe 
and told that they would have five trials of twenty shots each. Betore 
each trial they were asked for a level of aspiration, m terms of 
what they “expected to get.” At the end of his trials, each ^5 w 
asked how he felt about his performance and whe her he felt 
electronic rifle range was a good test of his ability to hit a moving 

was hypothesized that the high-HP 5 would (1) have defensive 

“m.r.c hi« Amoving target. To test Hypothe*!, 

high "group (low Lnd moderately 

positive D sco„ S > and * -re ^^with ^ 

Sp'a" fp. «o defend than are the ,ows. thus bearing out 

the hypothesis. , th h data necessary to test the second 

„ 4 lble 4 4 "haf persons with a high-HP score tend 

hypothesis. Table 4 4 sno ^ ^ good me3sure and Table 4.5 

high-HP® person is not as pleased with his scores 

as is the low. 
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Table 4-3. HP and Level of Aspiration 



Defensive 

LA 

Non-Defensive 

Low 

11 

39 




High 



X 2 = 5.01, p < .05. 


In the above study the subject who was trying to avoid failure 
did so by setting unrealistic levels of aspiration and by casting 
aspersions on the task. In the eyes of an outside observer his 
behavior was “irrational” since the outside observer would expect 
him to be trying to “succeed.” Atkinson’s model (Atkinson, 1957) 
of achievement motivation has focused attention on risk-taking be- 
havior and predicts that 5s with fear-of-failure motivation will show 
an “irrational” pattern of risk taking, preferring extreme risks of 

Table 4.4. Relationship of HP to Defense 
Question: “Do you think the electronic rifle 

RANGE IS a GOOD TEST OF YOUR ABILITY TO SHOOT 
AT A MOVING TARGET 9 ’* 



Rifle Range Question 


Defensive Non-Denfensive 

Low 

Hostile Press 

High 

4 52 

14 34 

X 2 = 7.29, p < .01. 


long shots or sure things. Although LA behavior is analogous to 
risk taking, wc wished to study risk preferences directly to further 
establish the validity of the HP score. It is an empirical fact that 
some Ss display preferences for extreme risks in choice situations. 
Would those with high HP scores be more likely to display this 
behavior? If so, the case for the validity of the HP measure would 
be further strengthened. 

To test for this relationship, Hancock and Teevan (1964) drew 
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Table 4.5. Relationship of HP 
to Defense Question.- “How do you feel 

ABOUT HOW WELL YOU DID TODAY?” 



A tlecl Question 


Defensive 

Non-Defensive 

Hostile Press Low 

26 

22 

High 

35 

12 

X 2 * 3.43, p < .07. 


sixty male subjects from a high school sophomore class. The Ss 
were stratified on the basis of course of study (college preparatory, 
commercial, etc.) and were randomly selected within each category. 
To test risk-taking behavior, battery-operated boxes with numbered 
push buttons, counters, and dials were used. Each box had a red light 
which went on when one of the correct buttons was pushed, and 
showed the odds chosen and whether the S won or lost on a 
given trial. Each S was seated in front of a box and told that he 
would take part in an arithmetic task. He was told that a % proba- 
bility meant that only one of the six buttons would light the light 
while a % probability meant that five of the six buttons would 
light the light. The payoffs were reciprocally equated to the odds: 
thus a % probability of success paid fifty cents, 3c, paid fort}' cents, 
etc. This procedure holds Incentive constant. The 5 could push 
only one button per trial and could change his odds choice after 
each trial. Immediately after (he (ask the HP measure was given. 
The task was scored on the basis of “irrational" moves in odds 
after success or failure. If an 5 succeeded and moved to easier 
odds he was given a point for “irrationality.” He was also given a 
point if he failed and moved to harder odds, or if he moved all 
the way from % to % or the reverse. In general, any behavior 
which departed from the “rational” way of doing things was given 
a point. The “irrationality” score for each subject was added and a 
chi-square was computed taking the risk-taking (“irrationality”) 
score vs. the HP score, both using a median break. Table 4.6 gives 
the results of this breakdown. 

Persons with high HP make “irrational” choices on a risk-taking 
task. These findings Jed Hancock and Teevan to conclude that 
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Table 4.6. HP AND Risk-Taking Score 


Risk-Taking 


Low 


High 


Hostile press 


High 

Low 


X 2 *= 4.27, p < .OS. 


though the fear-of-failure subjects seemed to be making irrational 
choices, these choices appear rational if it is remembered that the 
high-HP subjects are attempting to avoid failure rather than at- 
tempting to succeed. 

NVe have already expressed our sense of caution regarding the 
interpretation to be placed on the behavior of the fear-of-failure 
S in risk-taking situations. The choice of the mid-range of proba- 
bilities is usually the best payoff strategy, though it was not so in 
the Hancock and Teevan experiment. The HP 5 might not under- 
stand how to maximize payoff, or he might understand but wish 
to defend himself against evaluation by using an “irrational" set 
of choices that signify nonparticipation. Birney and Rolf (1965) 
argued that the latter pattern is facilitated when the HP person can 
adopt a “game" set toward the task. They set out to control the 
game-cue variable by devising two risk-taking tasks having identical 
payoff formats, but differing in their alleged meaning to the E. They 
hypothesized that the HP Ss would show irrational, optimistic risk 
preferences in the situation permitting the game set, and pessimistic, 
irrational risk preferences in the situation designed to eliminate game 
cues. This form of the hypothesis reflected the belief that the HP 
person wishes to avoid involvement at all costs. The 5s were 113 
male college students. 

They wished to test the idea that one way to reduce the effects 
of failure is to take the attitude that the task is “only a game" and 
hence one can act more irrationally than one would if the con- 
sequences were a serious threat to the 5. The implication is that the 
fear-of-failure S knows the rational way to deal with the task, but 
fearing that such strategy will lead to failure, redefines the situation 
so as to permit the use of irrational behavior. 

Following a suggestion by Burdick (1965), the game task con- 
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sisted of testing the ability of 5s to predict their success in guessing 
the location of a particular card under conditions of known proba- 
bility. The non-game task used the same format but different ma- 
terials, and the 5s were instructed that the E would interpret their 
performance as a sign of their personality structure. 

In order to assure that all 5s did, in fact, know the rational 
odds for success, the procedures required that the answer sheet 
contain blanks in which the 5 had to record the chances for success 
for each trial. A description of the first task follows: 

The Star-Odds task consists of ten sets of cards having ten cards 
per set. For each set the 5s are told there are either 1 , 3, 5, , or 
9 stars printed on the reverse side. The 5s were told: 


1. There will be 10 trials. . . f t 

2. For each trial, JO cards will be placed on the board in the front 
of the room. Each card will have a number. 

3. For each trial some of the cards will have a star beneath th 

while the others will be blank. . „_j. 

4. On each trial you will be informed of the number of ca 

that have a star. . r9r( j 

5. On some trials you will win a point if you c choose 

with a star. On other trials you will lose a point if y 

the card with the star. If yon pick a card that is blank, yon 
will neither lose nor gain a point. . 

6. On each trial you will be told whether you 

a point if you choose the card with the star. . on 

7. On each trial you will select one card and write it 
the designated line. 


The trial card format was as follows. 


1. Do you expect to choose a card with a star. 
YES 


2. How confident are you that your 

Using the scale below circle the number which most 
corresponds to your degree of confidence. 


I ITTLE NO 

HIGH MODERATE SOME ^ rtW p,nFNCE CONFIDENCE 

CONFIDENCE CONFIDENCE CONFIDENCE CONFIDENCE 

3. Choose a card and write its number on the line. 
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No information was given the 5s about their trial success or 
failure, thus eliminating feedback effects of the strategies used. The 
request for confidence level was used to provide a more refined 
measure of risk preference. The 5 who strongly believes he has 
chosen the correct card under odds of 1 to 10 should receive a 
higher score than one who expresses little confidence about the 
same choice. By combining the odds and confidence measures as 
shown in Table 4.7, we generate a score distribution ranging from 
optimism to pessimism with the rational score set equal to zero. 


Table 4.7. Method of Scoring Star-Odds Test 




Odds for Picking 

a Star 



1/10 

3/10 

5/10 

7/10 

9/ 10 

A 

Win "Yes** 

+5 

+4 

+3 

+2 

+1 

“No” 

-1 

-2 

-3 

—4 

-5 

Lose “Yes” 

-5 

-4 

-3 

-2 

-1 

“No” 

+1 

+2 

+3 

+4 

+5 

B 

Level of Confidence 

No 

Little 

Some 

Moderate 

Great 

Assigned Value 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(A X B) = Score 







The testing atmosphere in this situation was more or less relaxed 
though attentive. Occasionally in a session someone would ask if 
this was an extrasensory perception experiment. Obviously, previous 
studies of n Ach suggest that Ss high on this motivation would not 
become involved with this task, since one’s score is wholly a matter 
of chance. However, we argued that those high on HP would take 
the opportunity to display irrational estimates of successes as part 
of their “gaming” defense. 

All 5s together generated a score distribution displaced to the 
optimistic side of zero, the rational score point, and the mean score 
for the high-HP groups was significantly higher than that of the 
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lows ( t is 2.17, p C.025). Now for the second half of the 
experiment. 

In this phase wc needed a testing situation with the above format 
which would not permit the “game” interpretation. To obtain this 
we turned to ten sets of statements alleged to have been made by 
“disturbed" and “creative" persons in response to Holtzman ink- 
blots. The 5s were told: “It has been established that a close 
correspondence exists between the ability to identify these categories 
of responses and the balance of such dispositions in the subject. 
Each 5 worked alone in a cubicle, viewing each blot over closed- 
circuit TV. For each blot he worked on the items below, following 
E ' s announcement of the number and nature of items he was to 
identify. Here of course 5 did see the material, hence the nee o 
classify each line, but the odds conditions were identical to the 
Star-Odds task, and the same confidence measures were taken, me 
win and lose categories do not apply, of course. 

We hypothesized that on this task the HP score wou e 
related with pessimistic strategies. This time the grand mean fa 
on the pessimistic side of the rational point, but the mean 
for the high- and low-HP groups do not confirm our hypoth . 
The high-HP 5s show the most pessimistic stance, but °° 
acceptable level of confidence. Rather, we settle for the observatio 
that we have demonstrated that under the non-game s 
the high-HP group displaying rational rather than irrational 
mates of risk preferences. j 

We feel this demonstration that the risk P^renees d.splayed by 
fear-of-f.ilure 5s may vary with the nature of he ^ 
made about performance is important to ou reviewed 

avoidance motivation. Most of the risk-ta'ing condition 

earlier permits a same set to be adopted by the fj 1 "*, 
changes when studies of vocational choice m roll g d 

conducted. A serious answer by the subject cannot ■ be = m««P 
from a gamelike point of view, but a. the ^m= m= the ques^ons 
deal with the hypothetical. Actual vocational ch a.ces are 8 

made. To the extent that the 5 takes the task senously t « “ 

i “r 

choice may "be interpreted as departing markedly from the 
model It is now our position that the relationship b c lw “ n ™ ^ 

measures and risk preferences depends in part on the way the 5 
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structures the value of a particular risk-taking strategy as it serves 
his relationship to E and his self-esteem, as well as the task con- 


sequences per se. We must learn more about the unique conditions 
under which fear of failure produces rational, adaptive behavior. 

For this we turn to situations where the subject is forced into 
the situation and the success and failure conditions arc defined by 
the culture (or the experimentalist) in such a way that they cannot 
be easily avoided. It seems to us that the best example of this kind 
of situation is found in the schools. Since the person cannot avoid 
the situation (either because of public laws or, in the ease of col- 
lege, tremendous social pressure) and cannot avoid the implications 
of the success or failure (which is also defined by the culture) 
there would seem to be only one way out. To avoid failure— which 
is still his primary goal — he must work hard enough so that he can 
avoid failing by “succeeding.” Another possibility exists, but be- 
cause of social pressure, we would expect it to be used by but few 
persons. Even in this situation it is possible for the high-HP person 
not to try. b * 


n such a case he would fail, and thus the defense of not trying 
would not work here. (Since he is externally oriented, we feel that 
e ropoutorthe person who fails in college through giving up 
is not the high-HP person. Research on this aspect is planned, but 
not yet carried out). Our prediction, then, is that the high-HP 
person caught in this situation will work hard and therefore we 
expect a positive correlation between HP and grades in school. 
™J eV£ h- a t ndCustcr < 1965 > Jes, cd this hypothesis on fifth-grade 
”t r SUb]e ( CtS , m a me dium-sized town. The HP measure was given 
? ,nstruct *ons, and the grades were taken from school 
™ T Z B .° th measu f cs wcre ‘hen broken at their respective medians 
and the chi square in Table 4.8 emerged. 

MQfi^ hyP °! h S S W3S alS ° teSted at the h5 Sh-school level. Teevan 
w a on m2le studcnts in ,hc Seventh and twefth grades. 

g m the HP measure was given under neutral instructions and 
the grade-pomt data were gathered from school records. Both 
measures were broken at their respective medians and the chi 
square was used to test their relationship. Table 4.9 gives the re- 
sults of the analysis. The hypothesis was again confirmed at a sig- 
nificant level of confidence. 


Hancock (1964) tested the same hypothesis, using high-school 
seniors, and reported a significant difference in favor of the hypoth- 
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Table 4.8. Relationship of 


Elementary-School Grades to HP 




Grades 



High 


Low 

Hostile Press 

16 


5 

Low 

5 


16 

X 2 *= 11.2, p < .01. 


esis. People who score high on the HP measure of fear of failure 
also get high grades in both elementary school and high school. 

Finally the hypothesis was tested at the college level by Hancock 
(1964), Teevan and Smith (1964a), and Teevan and Pearson 
(1965). In each case, there was a significant positive relationship 


Table 4.9. relationship of 
High-School Grades to HP Scores 




Grades 



High 


Low 

,, . High 

29 


12 

Low 




X 2 - 14.0, p < .001. 


between HP and grade-point average. The results of only one of 
these will be reported. Teevan and Smith (1964a) used 92 male 
college students from a section of introductory psychology as sub- 
jects. The HP measure was given under neutral conditions and the 
grade-point data were secured from school files. The HP measure 
was given in the first week of the semester and the semester grade- 
point average was computed at the end of that same semester. Table 
4.10 gives the results of the analysis. 

If we assume that students in the college preparatory course in 
high school are, in general, better students than those in the com- 
mercial and industrial program, then another finding becomes rele- 
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Table 4.10. Relationship of 
college Grades to HP Score 





Grades 




High 


Low 

Hostile Press 

High 

32 

14 


14 

32 

Low 


X 2 « 14.0, p < 

.01. 





vant. In an earlier part of this chapter, we reported the risk-taking 
study of Hancock and Teevan (1964). In this study the subjects 
were stratified on the basis of course of study and were randomly 
selected from within each course of study. In a chi-square analysis, 
the subjects who were in the college preparatory course were 
tested against subjects in all other courses with the prediction that 
there would be more high-HP persons than lows in the college 
preparatory course. Table 4.1 1 shows that there are significantly 
more high-HP persons than lows in the college preparatory course 
(median break on HP). This finding has been replicated by Loomis 
(1963). 


Table 4.11. Relationship of 
Course of Study to HP Score 




Course of Study 

College Prep Other 


High 

15 

IS 


Low 

4 

26 

X 2 = 9.32, P < 

.01. 




In this chapter we have shown the following. 

(1) If a high-HP person is given a choice whether or not to 
engage an achievement situation, he will choose not to so engage. 

(2) If the high-HP person is forced to engage an achievement 
situation, he will do whatever he has to do in order not to fail: 
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if he is forced into the situation but is allowed considerable freedom 
in standards of success and failure, he will use whatever defense he 
feels will allow him to escape the situation without having failed 
The key here is that he is not trying to succeed; he is only trying 
not to fail. 

(3) Along this same line, if he is forced into a situation and 
the only way out is to work hard to "succeed," since this is the 
only way not to fail, he wilt work hard in order not to fail. 

The picture which comes from these studies is consistent with 
our other research and also with the statements made by other 
theorists about fear of failure. If we look upon the behavior of 
these persons in the light of the usual cultural norms, their be 
havior seems irrational; if we look upon it as behavior which is 
designed to keep the person concerned from failing, then it makes 


good, rational sense. 

Most of the studies reported in this chapter were conducted 
early in our program of researcli and gave us confidence in the 
HP score as a measure of fear-of-failure motivation. Each of them 
was done to illustrate the coherence of avoidance behavior related 
to achievement situations, whether volunteering, task aspiration 
level, structuring of the task importance, or performance under 
constraint conditions. Each dimension of the achievement situation 
is sufficiently complex to suggest a research program of its own. 
From this point forward we had to concentrate on aspects of achieve- 
ment behavior whose analysis we felt would make the greatest con- 
tribution to our understanding of fear-of-failure motivation. 



CHAPTER 5 


Level of Aspiration and Hostile Press 


THE CONCEPT OF LEVEL OF ASPIRATION (LA) HAS INFLUENCED MUCH 
of our work to date. In this book we first discussed it in Chapter 1 
in our review of fear of failure, and we have placed it under Per- 
formance in our taxonomy. In Chapter 3 it played a large part in 
the development of the HP measure and here, for the first time, 
we added a new concept— the “pleased" score— to the literature. 
In Chapter 4 we used the LA concept in reporting on the study 
by Thomas and Teevan (1964) which described what the high-HP 
person could do as one method of avoiding failure: he could use 
the expect score of the LA. 

fn this chapter we would like to enlarge the concept of LA 
once again. In research on this topic the usual practice is to have 
a subject perform on a given task and then ask him a question 
designed to reveal what he expects (hopes, etc.) to get the next 
,™ e . C f er onn * tas ^- The subject gives a single score and 
his is taken as his level of aspiration for the next trial. 

s ong ago as 1930 Hoppe suggested that most subjects were 
able to distinguish a natural maximum and minimum for the level 
of aspiration which varied with the task. When one thinks of a 
subject being faced with a task, especially if he has had little or 
no experience with this task, it would seem likely that his level of 
aspiration would not be a single value but would rather be a range 
of more or less probable values (Mace, 1931). In such a case we 
hypothesize that the individual may set a lower level or baseline 
below which a performance will produce a feeling of failure be- 
cause he feels he should be able to do at least that well. He may 
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also set a higher level above which a performance will give rise 
to a feeling of success because he would be surprised to do this 
well. (The derivation of this measure and its relationship to the 
“pleased” score of Chapter 3 now becomes obvious.) Between 
these two levels lies an area of adaptation, or a “confirming inter- 
val” (Cl) within which the individual expects to perform. Per- 
formances within this Cl should give rise to indifference or a 
slight positive afTed because the prediction is correct (“I know my 
abilities”). 

Let us now follow this reasoning through with an example. Sup- 
pose we ask subjects to throw darts at a target and we set the 
target up in such a way that we can get only hits or misses. We 
now have two subjects who will engage in dart throwing. Subject 
1 has never thrown a dart before, but Subject 2 has had much 
experience at this task. 

We ask Subject 1 the level-of-aspiration question: “How many 
hits do you expect to get on the next trial?” His previous score 
was 8 out of 20 possible. He gives us an LA of 10. We now 
ask him what is the lowest score he could get without being sur- 
prised. Knowing nothing about his ability on the task, he would 
not know if the score he already had was mainly chance or not. 
Since it is the only anchor point he has, he will use it, but he will 
not be very confident about it. Therefore, he should go down 
several notches for his lower limit. Let us suppose he gives us 4. 
We then ask: “What is the highest score you could get without 
being surprised?” Again, for the same reasons already given, we 
would expect him to go up several notches and he might give us 
12. In other words, we expect a person engaging a new task to 
have a wide Cl due to his lack of experience with the task. 

If we put Subject 2 in the same situation we would expect him, 
since he has had a Jot of experience with the task, to have a narrow 
Cl. If his previous score had been 14 and this fit with his past 
experience, he would probably give us 12 or 13 for his lower 
bound, and a 15 or 16 for his upper bound. 

The idea of the Cl leads to a number of specific hypotheses. 
Teevan, Smith, and Loomis (1964) set out to test three of these: 

1. Subjects scoring above their Cl’s will feel pleased; those scor- 
ing within their Cl’s will feel neutral to slightly pleased. These 
predictions cover the heart of the idea of the Cl. If the subject 
really feels that it is probable that he will get a score which falls 
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within the definition of the Cl. then actually getting such a score 
should have a minimal effect on him. He should feel a little better 
if the score falls in the upper reaches of the Cl than if it falls in 
the lower reaches, but in cither case his reaction should be that 
this rs what he expected and thus his affect should be fairly neutral. 
We feel that it might be slightly positive because he has at least 
known what he could do and has made a correct prediction. If 
he does better than he expected (above the Cl) he should feel 
good about it, and if he does worse (below the Cl) he should 
feel more negative about it. 

*' s u e .f. ms obvlous < h:,t we have in mind here a distribution of 
probabilities. We feel that the ••expect" score is the most probable 
score. It might be argued that this is not true in all cases and we 
thTh' u »n ma “ er ° f faC ’' that lhis is " ol tn “ for a " subjects. Since 
as n ir T 0 ".,,' 5 usi "S the score (in some cases) 

eve? the ' h ° u ' L " 0t S ' VC “ S hU m0st Probable score. How- 
definitmn m ° “ k J ‘ “ SUal SUbiect for lhc scorc he expects, by 
protoble ^ " SCem ‘° ' hl: SCOrC hc has chosen as most 

pr ° babili,ics should dro p away on both sides of the "expect" 
ever ? somc cons 'dcrab!e distance from it. How- 

' "““W» ,hat this dropping off is not a continuous func- 

the exocct^cnrel T *5"! t SOme P ° in! <bo,h abovc and below 
probability*; c- ^ 3 ' vhich there “ a discontinuous change in the 
UDDer^hnnnH T '!* SUbi ' Ct has n! > difficulty la giving us an 
Zme .ha, h? *1°™ ^ f ° r ,hc CI - <• necessary to 

from for ex . " ‘Stmguish a point where the probability chances 
crucia/tn m P ' 4 ° to 20 P™"'- This argument is not 

t « ‘ hC C ‘ ” is 3,50 P““ible that people have 

o? ™ ^ iMS at ’ f ° r ins,anco ’ 'bo 75th percentile 

don whici we n ^ ° V OUS,y - ™ have here an empirical ques- 
he oresen, , • , S ° me fWurc ,ira e. be able ,o Lwer For 

iumn so wl wiM “T ° r “ '° ,hink in of 'be probability 

iurve is empTricallj^derivc'd " Un,i ' ' he 5hape ° f ,he probab!,i * 

bound^ries^wn? be C ‘ 'distance between upper and lower 
above if we b> ' c *P en e" c e with the task. As stated 

had'Ti'ttle ' ' “deee the subject to a task with which he has 

she , experience, the range of scores which are probable 

should be large. As be gains experience with the task, the range of 
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probable scores should become smaller. We arc sure that there * s 
a plateau ellcct here, so that if the person already has much ex- 
perience with a given task, his Cl may remain the same. us 1 is 
necessary to use a task with which the subject is not familiar, this 
prediction seems obvious and may even seem trivial to some. o\ 
ever this fact will become important in later studies aving o 
with the HP system. . . 

3. The classical “expect" statements of subjects receiving 
within their Cl’s will be closer to their actual scores than will those 
of subjects receiving scores outside their Cl s (eit er 
higher). It should take some time for the subjects receiving 
outside their Cl’s to adjust to the fact that ^eir expectations am 
not being confirmed, thus creating a discrepancy e wee 
tion and obtained score. o ...j in a 

The subjects were 45 male ninth-grade stu en s £j ec _ 

medium-sized high school. The principal appara u . { 

tronic Rifle Range (Emenee. Inc.). The range >° 

a photoelectric cell mounted in a swinging pen u apparatus 

ccH was covered and a wire and swi.ch atmch to = appara # 
so that an experimenter seated a. a coni oHabU t tmutd^ ^ 
light and a buzzer on the rifle ra "S' e numbe r of hits received, 
than the skill of the subject, contr trieeer was pulled a 

The rifle was also modified so .ha when the ^ 

buzzer on the rifle and a counter on .he 

aCt ir a,ed ' • , affect scale was presented to the subject after each 
A seven-point affect off his fee]ings . 

trial and he was ashed . -...janed id three experimental 

The subjects were ran ( W . 1S tes ted individually on the 

groups of 15 eoch ' .? t . s na me had been recorded and his group 
rifle task. After the ^ vj ously constructed random table, the ex- 
determined from® P foUowing instruclions: 

perimenter read ^ dectronic rifle range set up here We 

“As you can see a pule shooting for us as part of an 

wnnlH like to have y . j^i av y. You must aim at the center 

experimem we are « £ ttie target. When you pulMhe 

of the area within th . j c j rcu i t , and if your sights are lined 

U gger. it completes an electr^^ ^ a b erv4Ii go off. I will 
UD iith the target, the UK* yQU how it works.” [The experimenter 
take a couple o£ hilling on the other.] “In a moment I will 

took two ^ots, missing F . rstj lh£)Ugh> w ]ike to have you answer some 
let you shoot w 
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questions for me. Think very carefully now. How many of the 20 shots 
do you expect to hit on? What is the most you could get without 
being surprised? What is the least you could get without being surprised? 
[After the subject answers the questions, the experimenter continues.] 
Be sure to pull the trigger all the way back on each shot and to let it 
all the way up after each shot. You should stop after each shot so 
that the man at the table can write down your score. Aim carefully 
and try to hit on as many shots as you can.” 

The subject fires the 20 shots which constitute Trial I. E then gives 
him his score, using the following words: 

“Out of those 20 shots you got hits.” 

5 is then asked to respond to the AfTect Scale under the following 
instructions: “Each number on this card has a word beside it to describe 
how you feel. Look carefully at each number and the words beside 
11 a ,K r u mC Whl< ? one bcsl ,cIls how >' ou feci about your score 
on the 20 shots you have just finished." The numbers and corresponding 
USii ^V h M AfreC , t , Scaleare: !• Ver y pleased, 2. Pleased, 3. Just slightly 
£ t- n eu ral ( . ne ' lh , e , r P lMsed nor displeased). 5. Jus! slightly dis- 
pleased. 6. Displeased, 7. Very displeased. 


Each subsequent trial was conducled in the same manner as 
rial 1 For the first three trials, subjects in all groups were ran- 
domized into three experimental conditions: 

Condition A: Subjects received 7 hits on Trial I. 9 on Trial 2 
and 10 on Trial 3. 

CotrotTlON B: Eight hits on Trial 1, 10 on Trial 2, and 11 on 
Inal 3. 

Condition C: Nine on Trial I, 1 1 on Trial 2, and 12 on Trial 3. 
threC co “ ditioils "etc selected to be near the center of the 
E S f° reS ° rder to rainimize possibility of very high 
min' ^ S ' ^ ree con ditions rather than one were used to 

minimize the possibility of feedback to future subjects. 

hound, ” rSt d'o ree ‘•' alS havi " E reduccd dtp vagueness of the Cf 
snh^i d ' iIcrentlal “Pdrimental treatments were applied lo each 
Wow rn 0r o ns m‘° , h,S ex P crimemal S™P (he., above, within, or 
^ores .w ‘ a ‘ S 4 ' 5 ' and 6 - s “Weets in Group I received 
m “ "*£ r e hilS abovc ,hc ‘“P 5 of their Cl’s. Group 

h ZT TO h j' S V th<: lower lirails ° f ‘heir Cl’s. Group II 
subjects were randomized into two conditions: subjects under con- 
dition X received scores which were above their “expect” scores 
on two of the three trials and a score which was below their “ex- 
pect oo the other; condition Y subjects received two scores below 
an one a ve their expect score and the appropriate boundary 
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score. If a halfway point was fractional, the higher number was 
scored. 

For all trials a table of random positions of hits was employed 
to determine on what shots the subject scored. To test Hypothesis 
It that affect would depend on score relative to the Cl boundaries, 
the Affect Scale was divided into three parts: Pleased (choices of 
numbers one and two); Neutral (numbers three through five); and 
Displeased (numbers six and seven). 

Table 5.1 gives the chi-square analysis of the appropriate trials. 


Table 5.1. Relationship of Affect 
to Experimental Treatment on Trials 4, 5, 
and 6 as Determined by Chi square analysis 



Group 1“ 

Trial 4 

Group II 

Group in 

Pleased 

15 

9 

0 

Neutral 

0 

5 

2 

Displeased 

0 

1 

13 

X 2 = 51.54* 

Pleased 

15 

Trial 5 

8 

0 

Neutral 

0 

7 

0 

Displeased 

0 

0 

15 

X 2 = 69.15* 

Pleased 

15 

Trial 6 

8 

0 

Neutral 

0 

6 

0 

Displeased 

0 

1 

15 


“Group 1: Ss receiving scores above Cl; Group II: Ss receiving 
scores within the Cl; Group HI: Ss receiving scores below the CL 
^Significant at the .01 level. 




1 1 8 Fear oj Failure 

The hypothesis was confirmed. In group I (above Cl) all subjects 
responded with positive afTect on each of the three trials. Most 
subjects in Group III (below Cl) gave negative responses. Group 
II tended to make responses of Pleased slightly (but not signifi- 
cantly) more than of Neutral or Displeased 

Hypothesis 2 stated that there should be a reduction in Cl width 
with experience. This discrepancy score was obtained for each sub- 
ject on each trial and the mean Cl width of the combined groups 
( N = 45) for each trial was compared with the mean for each 
other trial (Table 5.2). Since an analysis of variance proved sig- 
nificant (F = 61.9), t's were computed. The results show that in 
mean width for Trial 1 is significantly different from Trial 7. Other 
differences are not significant, though all but one (Trial 3 vs. Trial 
4) are in the predicted direction. Width continues to decrease on 
the last four trials even though the subjects were being run in 
differing experimental conditions. 

Hypothesis 3 was concerned with the relationship between experi- 
mental treatment and LA discrepancy score (D). The t test was 
used to compare separately the means of the LA discrepancy scores 
of each of the outside Cl groups with those of Group II (within 
Cl) on Trials 4—5, 5-6, and 6-7 (Tabic 5.3). All t's were sig- 
nificant at or beyond the .01 level, the outside Cl groups having 
greater discrepancies (D-scorcs) than the within Cl group. Thus 
the hypothesis was confirmed. 

This experiment led us to believe that the Cl as a measure of 
level of aspiration was on solid ground. The next step was to re- 
search the relationship of the Cl to our HP measure of fear of 
failure. As we have seen, a subject who has had little experience 
with a task tends to have a wide Cl. The wider the Cl the less 
chance there is of receiving scores outside of it — in other words, 
the less chance there is of either succeeding or failing, the more 
chance there is of confirming one’s expectations. Following this 
reasoning, it becomes obvious that one can use a wide Cl as a 
defense in this kind of situation. One can use a wide Cl to avoid 
failing. Giving a wide Cl cuts down chances of success, but a wide 
Cl practically guarantees that one will not fail. Since the person 
with high HP is seen as oriented toward avoiding failure, it would 
seem that people with high HP should also have wider Cl’s than 
persons with low HP. 

This hypothesis was tested by Teevan and Smith (1964b). These 
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Table 5.2. Change in Cl Width as a 


Function of Experience Over Seven Trials 



Mean Cl Widths 


Trials 

A° 

B a 

t 

I vs. 2 

9.47 

9.24 

1.70 

1 vs. 3 

9.47 

7.40 

2.97* 

1 vs. 4 

9.47 

7.53 

2.80 6 

1 vs. 5 

9.47 

7.18 

3.09* 

1 vs. 6 

9.47 

6.84 

3.56* 

1 vs. 7 

9.47 

6.24 

4.13* 

2 vs. 3 

9.24 

7.40 

1.15 

2 vs. 4 

9.24 

7.53 

.96 

2 vs. S 

9.24 

7.18 

1.38 

2 vs. 6 

9.24 

6.84 

1.79 

2 vs. 7 

9.24 

6.24 

2.53° 

3 vs. 4 

7.40 

7.53 

.022 

3 vs. 5 

7.40 

7.18 

.033 

3 vs. 6 

7.40 

6.84 

.082 

3 vs. 7 

7.40 

6.24 

1.65 

4 vs. 5 

7.53 

7.18 

.054 

4 vs. 6 

7.53 

6.84 

1.01 

4 vs. 7 

7.53 

6.24 

1.84 

5 vs. 6 

7.18 

6.84 

.047 

S vs. 7 

7.18 

6.24 

1.26 

6 vs. 7 

6.84 

6.24 


"Column heads A and B simply indicate the mean of the earlier and 

later trial compared . 

in each instance. 



^Significant at the .01 level. 



c Sigrificant at 

the .05 level. 




authors used 44 male students from an introductory psychology 
course. The subjects were required to participate in the experiment 
as part of their course requirement. 

HP was measured as usual; the measurement took place in the 
first two weeks of the semester. To measure the Cl a scrambled - 
words test was constructed. It consisted of one hundred words of 
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Table 5.3. Relationship of Mean 
LA Discrepancy Score to Experimental 
Treatment on Trials 4 Through 7 



Experimental Groups ' 



Trial 

I - II 

n 

- in 


4—5 Means 

-2.13 1.73 

1.73 

5.73 


t 

-16.36 6 


-10.39 c 


F 

1.43 (s, = s 2 ) 


2.23 (sj = 

s 2 ) 

5 — 6 Means 

-1.20 2.0 

2.0 

6.13 


t 

— 9.25 c 


— 8.69 c 


F 

3.48 (s, = s 2 ) 


1.46 (s, = 

s 2 ) 

6 — 7 Means 

-.80 1.0 

1.0 

3.53 


t 

— 5.45 c 


-5.88* 


F 

2.42 (s, = s 2 ) 


1.46 (s, = 

s 2 ) 

"Group I: 5s receiving scores above the Cl; Group II: Ss receiving 
scores within the Cl; Group III: Ss receiving scores below the Cl. 
^Significant at the .001 level. 

Significant at the .01 level. 

rf The appropriate correction was made. 


the Lowell (1949) Scrambled Words Test and another one hun- 
dred words drawn by the present experimenters from the Thorndike- 
Lorge (1944) Word List. All words were common four-letter 
words and all were scrambled. 

Twenty scrambled words were placed in two columns on each 
of ten pages. The same three questions mentioned above were used 
to get at the Cl. The subjects received the following instructions: 

The test you are about to take tests your ability to perceive particular 
types of linguistic relationships. To the extent that this ability is a 
function of intelligence, your score on the test will be a function of 
intelligence. Now read the instructions on the cover of the booklet 
wtule I read them aloud: “On the following pages you will find common 
words that have been scrambled by changing the order of the letters. 
There arc twenty such words on each page. When the signal to begin 
ic given, turn to page one and answer the questions at the top of the 
page [the Cl questions]. Then attempt to unscramble each set of letters 
to make a word and write your answer in the space on the right. 
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When the time is up for each page, you will be told to stop and will 
then be given the correct answers.’” 


Subjects were then instructed to check their answers and place the 
total number correct in the upper right corner of the page. The 
above procedure was repeated for each of the pages of the test, 
though the first block of instructions was omitted and the others 
abbreviated. 

The mean Cl width across all trials (pages) of the scrambled- 
words test was found for each subject and the width then correlated 
with HP, using a rank-order correlation. A positive correlation of 
H--25 was found. A t test for the significance of this correlation 
yielded a t of 1.70 which is significant beyond the .05 level of 
confidence (one-tailed). Thus the hypothesis was confirmed; per- 
sons with high HP also tend to have wide Cl’s. 

Further confirmation of the preference of Ss with high HP scores 
for wider Cl’s comes from a study by Birney and Rolf (1965) 
using a maze task of considerable difficulty. Two hypotheses were 
tested using the maze speed test. These were that (a) HP scores 
are negatively related to scores on the maze speed test, i.e. trials 
to solution, and (b) HP scores are positively related to size of 
Cl taken prior to each maze problem. 

The maze speed test required the 5 to sit before a box having 
a sloped, glass writing surface. The maze problems were displayed 
on a rolled sheet passing under the glass. Behind the sheet was a 
light bulb of standard size which provided sufficient illumination to 
permit S to see the pencil maze. Illumination was provided for one 
second intervals, forty exposures per maze. The S viewed the maze 
projected on the tracing paper over the glass during the light 
periods and traced the correct path through the maze during the 
dark periods. The number of exposures that it takes the S to cor- 
rectly trace the correct path becomes his score. 

For each maze after Maze 1, the four following questions were 
put, asking for the S’ s level of aspiration. How many exposures were 
required to solution? How many exposures for Maze [next number] 
would be an unpleasant surprise? How many exposures to solution 
would be a pleasant surprise? How many exposures do you expect 
solution to take? This type of task was devised in the belief that it 
would produce a sense of urgency, demand precision, and require 
the 5s to overcome an unfamiliar working situation. One limitation 
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of such speeded tasks is that none of the standard ability tests can 
be used to control for ability differences. The 5s worked in cubicles, 
alone and directed by E over the intercommunication system. They 
could signal for assistance if instructions were not understood. There 
were six mazes in ail and the analysis is based on data from the 
last five mazes. The mazes became progressively more difficult, and 
the Ss were told to expect this. 

For the analyses performed in this study the distribution of HP 
scores was divided at approximately the 65th percentile. One third 
of the 5s received scores of zero, and one third scores of 4 or less. 
Accordingly it was decided to contrast the upper third of the dis- 
tribution with the remainder. Given a normal distribution of total 
scores obtained for all six mazes we obtained a difference between 
means that is significant at the .005 level, see Table 5.4. 


Table 5.4. Mean Number of Exposures 
per Maze for High and Low HP Subjects 



High HP 

(N) 

Low HP 

(N) 

Mean Dill . 

1 

15.23 

(26) 

13.62 

(48) 

1.61 

2 

16.14 

(26) 

11.92 

(51) 

4.22 

3 

23.87 

(23) 

21.83 

(48) 

2.04 

4 

14.16 

(25) 

12.37 

(51) 

1.79 

5 

20.84 

(25) 

22.44 

(50) 

1.60 

6 

30.29 

(24) 

22.75 

(49) 

7.54 

Total 

122.45 

(22) 

102.2 

(43) 

20.25 

S.D. 

26.23 


32.00 


SEDiff. 7.54 

t = 2.69, 

P < .005. 






Our hypothesis was that the HP score would be positively related 
to the CL This was tested for each maze by using the test of sig- 
nificance for various ratios. Table 5.5 shows that for every maze 
the variance of Cl scores was greater for the high HP 5s than for 
the lows. 

This finding means that the high HP 5s used either very narrow 
or very wide Cl intervals. Inspection of the distributions shows that 
the majority of the deviation was toward the wide interval. Recall 
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Table 5.5. The Significance of Varience Ratios 
for Confirmation Intervals of High and Low hp 


Maze 

HP Score 

N 

M 

52 

F 

dl 

P 


High 

27 

17.8 

128.47 





Low 

48 

12.7 

54.48 

2.36 

26/47 

< .01 


High 

26 

13.8 

111.95 




3 

Low 

50 

11.8 

10.30 

10.&7 

25/49 

< .005 


High 

23 

16.4 

115.54 





Low 

47 

12.2 

29.02 

3.98 

22/46 

< .005 


High 

22 

17.1 

106.76 





Low 

49 

12.8 

44.62 

2.39 

21/48 

c .ot 


High 

24 

14.7 

117.95 





Low 




23/47 

<.05 


48 

13.7 

62.96 



that one must say he would be pleasantly surprised to solve the 
maze in five exposures, and unpleasantly surprised if he took all 
forty exposures to receive a Cl score of 35. Although the majority 
of 5s chose Cl intervals in the range of 8 to 15, the very wide 
intervals in excess of 23 are the choice of 5s with high HP scores. 

The traditional LA score of “expect” score for the next maze 
is not related to HP scores. Although the 5s high on HP show an 
average LA that is more optimistic than the lows on four of five 
mazes, the differences do not reach an acceptable level of 
significance. 

As has been stated above, the more experience a person has with 
a task, the narrower his Cl should become. It would also seem 
sensible to argue that, in general, the more important a task is to 
the individual, the more experience he would have with that task. 
Since much of our research has had to do with achievement, we be- 
came interested in whether this kind of reasoning would hold for 
abilities. If we translate directly, then we come up with the state- 
ment that the more important an ability is for a given individual , 
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the more he would have thought about it and practiced it, and 
therefore the more he would know about it. From this comes the 
hypothesis: 

The more important the ability, the narrower the Cl. 

For people in general, the above should hold. However, when one 
thinks about the particular kind of person who receives a high 
score on HP, then a different kind of prediction makes sense. We 
have argued that this person is mainly concerned with avoiding 
failure. We have shown that one of the mechanisms he can and 
does use to defend himself against failure is a wide Cl. The more 
important an ability is, the more important it is not to fail in that 
ability. Therefore, we would expect the high-HP person to defend 
most strongly in situations which are most important. Following 
this line of reasoning we come up with the hypothesis: 

For high-HP persons, the more important the ability, the wider 
the CL 

To restate the above: For the general population, the more im- 
portant the ability the narrower the Cl; for persons high in HP, the 
more important the ability the wider the Cl. 

Teevan and Myers (1965) tested the above hypothesis using 
100 male subjects drawn at random from the 11th grade in a 
medium-sized city. The subjects all took the HP measure on one 
day. The following day they were given test materials (described 
in the instructions) and then were read the following instructions: 

“Now I will give you the instructions for page one. When you have 
finished, please stop and wait for further instructions. While you are 
wailing, please do not talk so that everyone has a chance to finish 
without interruption. Page I is a list of 35 abilities. Notice, also, the 
other booklet we have given you. It is a list of definitions. Please read 
these over and refer to them as often as you like. They are written 
to help you better understand the meaning of these abilities. We would 
like you to rank the abilities on page one from I to 35. Number 1 would 
be given to the ability that is most important to you and a rank of 
35 would be given to that which is least important to you. Remember, 
this is not the rank or the importance that your parents, your teachers, 
or your friends would assign to the ability, but it is the rank of im- 
portance that you think it has. Do you have any questions?” 

After the subjects had finished the first part of the test, this next 
set of instructions followed: 

“Now turn to page 2. The instructions that I am going to give you 
now are for the next six pages. When you finish these, stop. Now 
suppose someone is judging you upon these abilities. This judge knows 
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you very well and has seen your school records and your entire case 
history. Now we want you to put down the score you would expect this 
judge to give you. We want you to place a number between I and 
100 on each line in answer to these questions. The score may range 
anywhere from 1 to 100. Answer all three questions on each ability by 
filling the number in. [The three questions were the same as used 
before to define the Cl, adapted to fit this particular situation.] 
A score of zero would mean that the judge thinks that you have none 
of that ability. A score of 50 is about average, and a score of 100 
would indicate that the judge knows that you are very superior in tha 
ability. Do you have any questions?” 


A rank order correlation was computed between the average 
rank and confirming interval for each ability. The correlation was 
a negative —.34. The /-value of this correlation was 2.07, whiclh 
gives us a p value beyond the .05 level of confidence. For the total 
sample, then, the more important the ability the narrower the 
The first hypothesis was confirmed. 

Breaking the population of HP scores at the median gave a 
population of 50 subjects who were above the median on S 
HP persons. The hypothesis regarding these people was that the 
more important the ability, the wider the Cl would be. A ran -or 
correlation between average rank and confirming interval for eacn 
ability for this population was performed. The correlation was p 
+.38, /-value 2.23, which gives a p value beyond the .05 level of 
confidence. As hypothesized, for high-HP persons, t e more im 
portant the ability the wider the Cl. 

We interpret the results of these studies as support ° T 
of the Cl as an important measure of aspiration strategy, 
with which Ss follow these instructions and the sensi i J 
Cl measure to motivational differences suggest t a va " e 

ences for aspirational adaptation do reflect a PP r ° a ^ , „ e 

tendencies as used by the 5s. Traditionally t e .fo rce ment 

has been shown to vary primarily with sche u es o ^ 

provided by the obtained score. The Cl limits, o\ve \ ’ ♦ * or a 
obviously related to reinforcers, since positive rein o r . force _ 
within interval estimate may be balanced off y neg ^ 

ment associated with moving closer to potentia err ° ; effects 

shows considerable variance that may be due to motivational effects 
rather than task-outcome effects. 



CHAPTER 6 


Conformity and HP 


IN SEVERAL PLACES IN THIS VOLUME WE HAVE SUGGESTED THAT THE 
person who scores high in HP is oriented towards people rather 
than towards situations. It has seemed to us that he is less certain 
c the anchors within himself by which to judge success and failure, 
and therefore he looks outwards for such standards. One finding 
which we have already mentioned along these lines is the positive 
correlation between the Jamcs-Pharcs Scale (James, 1957) and HP 
which indicates that high-HP persons externalize their shortcomings, 
so a t ey perceive their failures as due to sources outside them- 
selves (i.e„ fate, other persons, etc.). 

To further explore this variable, Tecvan and Fischer (1966) de- 
signed a questionnaire specifically to sec how the high-HP person 
th'Tih ' he definiUon of ™«ess and failure. They hypothesized 
a e person who scored high on HP would perceive success and 
' '' rC as defined externally — by other people rather than by 
, Se , ves ' e subjects were 44 male students in introductory 
^ - Mdl ° were required to participate in an experiment as 

S- 0 ' w*- The HP measure was given at the be- 

gi rang of the semester. The measure of success and failure defini- 
.on was a questionnaire designed by the experimenters. The ques- 
lonnaire contained five queslions which were neutral and five ques- 
tions which were designed to test the hypothesis. The five "expert- 
mental questions were these: 

I. Failure is primarily the inability to meet standards set by 
other people. (True) 
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2. Failure is primarily the inability to meet your own standards. 
(False) 

3. My own evaluation of my performance is more important 
than an evaluation made by other people. (False) 

4. I consider myself independent of other people when trying to 
determine how successful I have been in any given endeavor. 
(False) 

5. Success and failure are determined by self-evaluation rawer 
than external evaluation. (False) 

We have put in parentheses the answers which we felt the high-HP 
person would give (the "external” response). 

The first analysis used only persons who answered all of the ex- 
perimental questions either in terms of the “external” response or 
in terms of the “internal” response. Table 6.1 gives the data for 
these 18 5s. It shows that Iow-HP persons answer in “internal 
terms while high-HP persons answer in “external” terms. This con- 
firms the hypothesis. 

Table 6.1. Fisher Exact Test 
of External vs. Internal Criteria 
for Success and Failure vs. HP Score 

External Internal 


High 4 

Hostile Press w j 10 


p < .05. 


The authors also split the HP scores at the median and Id. a 
,-test on the means of External scores They gave the one 
pomt for each "external” answer and then averaged the scores for 
high and low HP. Table 6.2 gives the results of A S 

the hypothesis was conBrmed. Persons with high HP tend to per 
ceive standards of success and failure as bemg determined exter- 

nal TOs 0 ev h idTnci V suggests that the high-HP person is oriented to the 
external world for standards and rewards. Tf this is true, then ive 
wouM expect that he would tend to conform to the opinton of 
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Table 6.2. t-Test on “External” 
Means of High and Low HP Persons 


Group 

N 

X 

t 

di 

P 

High HP 

Low HP 

21 

23 

1.86 

1.09 

1.701 

42 

< .05“ 

“One-tailed. 


others. The first test of this was made by Teevan and Loomis 
(1964). They used a small N for a pilot test and found that “ex- 
pert” opinion changed the opinions of high-HP persons more than 
that of low-HP persons. The stimuli were paintings and historical 
figures. McGhee (1965) followed this pilot with a study relating 
conformity, as measured by the Crutchfield (1955) apparatus, to 
HP and found no significant differences between high and low HP. 

Stamps and Teevan (1966), trying to resolve the contradiction 
in the studies cited, felt that there might be crucial differences be- 
tween the situation in which the Crutchfield (1955) apparatus was 
used and a situation in which there was more direct relationship 
between the subjects themselves and also between subjects and the 
experimenter. Since there is evidence that the high-HP person is 
externally oriented and that he perceives his standards of success 
and failure as being set by others, a conformity situation which al- 
lowed direct contact should exert a maximum influence on him. 
Therefore Stamps and Teevan predicted, following McGhee (1965), 
that there would be no difference between high- and Iow-HP sub- 
jects in the Crutchfield (1955) situation, but that high-HP subjects 
would show more conformity in an Asch (1956) situation. This 
should be true because in the Asch situation the subjects sat in 
plain sight of one another; each subject could actually see who was 
making what response; and the experimenter was also in plain 
sight and seemed not at all shocked by the responses of the stooges. 

To test the above prediction. Stamps and Teevan (1966) used 
63 male college students. The subjects were required to participate 
in the experiment as part of their course work. The HP measure 
was given and a median break on the measure was carried out. 
Half of the highs and half of the lows were assigned randomly to 
each conformity condition (Asch and Crutchfield). Then the sub- 
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jects were run in the two conditions. The Crutchfield apparatus was 
composed of five booths such that the subjects could not see each 
other. Critical trials were interspersed with noncritical trials. Critical 
trials were those in which the subjects were fed incorrect information 
to see if this information would induce them to conform. The sub- 
jects thought the information they were receiving about the choices 
of others came from the other subjects; in actuality all information 
came from the experimenter who operated from a control booth 
out of sight of the subjects. On critical trials each subject had four 
reports which were incorrect before he had to make his own choice. 
These four incorrect reports, of course, agreed. A fuller description 
of the Crutchfield apparatus may be found in McGhee and Teevan 
(1965) or in Crutchfield (1955). The Asch situation was set up 
with five stooges who agreed unanimously on the incorrect solution 
to the problem before the actual subject made his choice. The stimuli 
were lines of the type originally used by Asch. 

Table 6.3 gives the results for our expectation that there would 


Table 6.3. Mean Conformity Scores 
FOR FF AND HS Ss IN THE CRUTCHFIELD SITUATION 


Group 

N 

X 

t 

dt 

P 

Above HP 
Median (FF) 

Below HP 

15 

4.73 

.47 

29 

> .05 

Median (HS) 

16 

4.38 





be no difference between high- and low-HP subjects in conformity 
in the Crutchfield situation. Such is the case. 

Table 6.4 shows the results pertaining to the main hypothesis. 


Table 6.4. Mean Conformity Scores 
FOR FF AND HS Ss IN THE ASCH SITUATION 


Group 

« 

X 

t 

df 

P 

Above HP 
Median (FF) 

Below HP 

16 

6.19 

3.097 

30 

< .01 

Median (HS) 

16 

2.38 
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High-HP subjects will conform more than will low-HP subjects in 
an Asch situation. This hypothesis was confirmed. 

Further confirmation of the dependency relationship suggested by 
HP scores is found in a study by Birney and Rolf (1965). Arguing 
that a situation where one’s performance is evaluated directly by 
others for group purposes would be threatening, they predicted that 
Ss high on HP would have their work “undcrchosen” in such a 
situation. It was assumed that differences in actual originality of 
response to Holtzman inkblots would not be related to HP scores, 
and this proved to be the case. Thrcc-man groups were then com- 
posed of one S high on HP and two Ss who were low. They were 
instructed to consider the thirty responses they had among them, 
and to choose the “most creative” response of the three for each 
blot. This situation was devised because it was felt that the 5 with 
high HP would not want to defend his work nor wish the responsi- 
bility of having his work represent the group. Thus the straight- 
forward prediction was made that HP Ss would be chosen below 
the expectancy level established by random processes. Table 6.5 
shows that the prediction was confirmed. 

Table 6.5. Contingency Table Showing the Fre- 
quency of High and Low HP Ss Contributing less 
Than the Expected Number of Creative Responses 
or the Expected number and Above for the Group IBT 



Frequency ol Subjects 


Less Than Expected Expected and Above 

High HP 
(AT = IS) 

Low HP 
(N = 36) 

9 9 

7 29 

X 2 = 5.373, 

P < .03. 


Here we see that the HP S seems willing to give up his right to 
credit for achievement in return for a secure place in the group. 
Thus cooperation can be at some cost in task accomplishment. 

By conforming to the judgment of others, the S with high HP 
is less likely to fail in their eyes. It would seem, therefore, that this 
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kind of person has no real choice in a social situation Even if he 
is sure that he is right (in judging something like the length of lines) 
he cannot very well stand up against the judgment of others because 
it is precisely the judgment of others which is crucially important. 
We have no evidence that being right for its own sake constitutes 
a reinforcement for these people. It is being right in the eyes of 
others which is important. McClelland et al. (1953) have made 
the point that people with high need for achievement are competing 
with an internal standard of excellence. These people are actors: 
they perceive a need and they do something to satisfy it. People 
with high HP seem to have set their standards of excellence outside 
themselves. They operate in terms of externals. They are reactors 
rather than actors. For them the distinction between intrinsic reward 
and extrinsic reward may very well not exist; all rewards are 
extrinsic, 

Prisoner’s Dilemma 

In the Asch situation, conformity to the majority requires that 
the S behave in an irrational way on the perception task he is asked 
to perform. But we should not expect that all such social conformity 
is necessarily so irrational. The hypothesis that HP reflects motiva- 
tion to avoid evaluation suggests that Ss high in HP will avoid 
competition if they can. But what of the situation where coopera- 
tion produces the greatest payoff? Should we hypothesize that HP 
leads to an avoidance pattern, due to the possibility of evaluation, 
and hence a refusal to work cooperatively, or will it lead to co- 
operation of the Asch type and possible success as well? 

Birney and Stillings (1967) set out to explore the above ques- 
tions. Given the literature on Achievement motivation it seemed 
clear one must predict that the Ss with high n Ach would play to 
maximize their scores. However, the literature also contains numer- 
ous references to the requirement that the achievement situation be 
competitive and not cooperative. Again it is possible to put game 
strategy against social conditions and not be wholly sure what the 
net effects will be. 

The achievement game situation which permits us to couple 
cooperation with game success is Prisoner’s Dilemma. Rapoport 
(1962) had already observed: “In general we are led to suspect 
that individuals have cooperative or non-cooperative patterns of 
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behavior that might be related to measurable personality patterns. 
This is a subject for future investigation” (p. 58). Deutsch (1960) 
had shown that the two-person nonzero-sum game, when used in 
single trial tests having nonsimultaneous choices, focused on the 
tendency to display trustworthiness and degree of trust in others, 
which was negatively related to F-scale scores. Rapoport had found 
that some 5s refused to adopt cooperative strategies of trust for 
many trials despite continuous score losses. It seemed to us that 
the Prisoner s Dilemma situation would provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the effects of n Ach and HP on strategy adopted. 

A pretest revealed that the context in which the matrix is pre- 
sented seriously influences the 5*s choice of strategy. Thus describ- 
ing the task as similar to that faced by two businessmen produced 
competitive behavior by the entire sample of fifteen 5s. Similarly, 
Evans and Crumbaugh (1966) have since demonstrated that the 
form of the matrix presentation can produce complete cooperation. 
We needed a situation that would permit the motivational factors 
to influence the choice, and for this we found that it was best to 
require the 5 to fill in a questionnaire showing that he understood 
the matrix and then to describe in writing the strategy he chose 
to pursue before actually making the choice. This gave a control 
over instructional effects and permitted a first session assessment 
ol the division between cooperation and competition. 

Two types of games were used, counterbalanced for order, with 
a s. In the first a replication of the Deutsch game was used, ex- 
cept that the two trials were held simultaneously (though each 
featured nonsimultaneous choice). The same payoff matrix was 
used, and approximately the same fifty-fifty division between co- 
operation and competition was found. The n Ach and HP scores 
were divided at their respective medians to provide pattern analysis 
and no relationship to game behavior was found. The incentive por- 
tion of the instructions to S reads as follows: 


nerson "anil i^*r r reSS ^ * n po ' n,s ' s P art ty determined by this other 
£ are faced w ith^he nrnhl ^ d ? terrn!ned b y V™- Thus you and 
fnd dnSrS, YJiu h prob,cm of SI2un S up each other as best you can 
it U Ca " U L nder ,hc circumstances. For this purpose 

" J “ l _ *5.®* >0 “ tbmk °. f ,hc PO'n‘s in the matrix as representing 
satisfaction. You're trying to get as many and lose 
hi r r l poss, £ le - You don ’t want to help the other person 

by making foolish sacrifices, but you aren't necessarily out to beat him 
either, especially if this unduly jeopardizes your own welfare.” 
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In a situation of this type there is no opportunity for the 5s to in- 
fluence each other. Rather, one’s choice reflects a certain belief 
about others, since there is no way for anyone to know his oppo- 
nent. In the serial-game situation all these conditions changed. The 
E played the role of opponent by responding to each move by the 
5 from the central control room. The 5 knew he had about half 
an hour (though this was deliberately vague) in which to fry to 
influence the E. However, the instructions for this session attempted 
to produce competition between 5s and not between 5 and E. The 
key instruction read as follows: 

“Remember; The experimenter’s choices are not prearranged and not 
determined by probability. He is playing each of you individually and 
will follow different strategy considerations for each of you depending 
on his own record of your choices. Your job is to get as many points as 
possible given E’s strategy. [Then, just before play began:] At the end 
of the experiment your score will be compared with the scores of the 
other subjects.” 

In fact E played a passive role for all 5s, permitting them to 
determine whether the strategy would stabilize, and if so whether 
it would be cooperative or competitive. The former would thus 
maximize the scores of 5 and E. This strategy by E gave the 5s 
maximum freedom to experiment, and the wide array of patterns 
followed shows that they did so. 

Because the 5s had written a description of the strategies being 
followed after the play, it was possible to combine their remarks 
and patterns of play into coding indices that permitted classification 
of 90 of the 105 5s into the three categories of Competitive, De- 
fensive, and Optimal. Competitive 5s said they attempted to defeat 
E and their plays showed this. Defensive 5s maximized their scores 
with a minimum of experimental play, using either a Balance of 
Terror strategy or a shift to Defensive noncooperation after accumu- 
lating score. Optimal 5s were those who made no reference to E’s 
strategy, showed a steady cooperative style of play, and gave ra- 
tional reasons for it. Approximately one third of the 5s fell into 
each group. Table 6.6 shows the relationship between the Com- 
petitive vs. Noncompetitive groups and the motive pattern groups. 

The findings are quite striking. 

Jt is the high-n-Ach-Iow-HP 5s who show the Competitive pat- 
tern. These 5s ignored the instruction to maximize scores for group 
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Table 6.6. The Relationship of 
Motive Pattern to Competitive Game Play 


HP 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 


n Ach 

Competitive Sequential 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

N 

Game Play 

Non-competitive Sequential 

4 

7 

17 

6 

34 

Game Play 

23 

19 

10 

19 

71 


27 

26 

27 

26 

105 


X 2 ■ 15.8, p < .01. 


cmnpcution, ami instead chose to defeat E. However, those high 
lo " °" n Ach accepted the instruction, cooperated and 
. C P!‘ mal st ratcgy. The high-high group was not com- 
” dld '"5 ludc 3 ma i° ri ‘y of Ihose who maximized and 
breakdown" 1 Def ' nS,ve stylc of P 1 ^- Table 6.7 shows this 


Tadle6.7. The Relationship of 
Motive Pattern to Defensive Game Play 


HP 
n Ach 

Defensive Sequential 
Game Play 

Non-defensive Sequential 
Game Play 
N 


X = 15.28, p < .01. 


High 

High 


High 


Low 

High 


Low 

Low 


tiv^variaH. r , - ralC qui " ckally ,hc mM ”cr in which cogni- 
bles toZrr, tT s ‘V Va ‘ ,M e) in " racl wilh niotivational varia- 
“ n °‘ >° assert that fear of failure 

produces irrational problem solving, conformity, etc., without carc- 

t f rast°to th r T n i, U ’ C - 1CrmS set f0rth by lhc ,ask silcclion. Jn con- 
trast to the Asch situation, the Prisoner's Dilemma makes coopera- 
tion the maximizing strategy under certain conditions, and when this 
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is the case it is the fcar-of-failurc S who follows the rational course, 
and the competitive n Ach S who is “irrational.” 


of 


Finally, we have evidence that relates the HP score to behavior 
a highly social nature which is free from achievement cues and 


which places the S squarely in the minority opposed to the majority 
on a question of great social importance. The behavior is active 
participation in movements aimed against the role of the United 
States in the Vietnamese conflict. It seemed to us that many of those 
protesting against the Vietnam policy expressed anxiety about the 
future, displayed aggression against authority seen as threatening, 
and generally perceived the environment as hostile. Thus the imagery 
of the protest movement seemed to be that of HP. However, the 
ehavior of protest, though it requires nonconformity to society at 
arge, requires conformity to the protest movement itself. Given 
us assessment Tecvan and Stamps (1966) hypothesized that those 
protesting would display higher HP scores than a control group. 

ey argued that the small-group conformity would overbalance the 
ess P crson al nonconformist position. The Ss were 99 undergraduates 
a a large state university. Sixty were chosen on the basis that they 
were not members of any protest groups. The other 39 were active 
members of protest groups which had actively demonstrated against 
the military involvement of the United States in Vietnam. The HP 


measure was given under neutral conditions. Table 6.8 gives the 
est on the means; the hypothesis was confirmed. 



series of studies described in this chapter provide evidence 
faU thC ,nterpretat i°n of the HP score as a measure of fear of 
situo] 6 ^ Ut s h° w that avoidance behavior cannot be 

ach' ^ Cate ® or * zec l as irrational, maladaptive, and inefficient. Under 
ieve ment conditions where the S must work alone, provide his 
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own standards, and submit to personal evaluation, we do find that 
avoidance motivation produces defensive behavior ill suited to task 
success. But if the situation is a social one, emphasizing the need 
to cooperate and permitting dependence or the standards of others, 
we find adaptive behavior as the accompaniment of avoidance 
motivation. 




's 



CHAPTER 7 


Genesis, Implications,and Speculations 


IN THIS CHAPTER WE SHALL TALK ABOUT THE GENESIS OF HP IN 
theoretical terms and then discuss some research bearing on this 
topic. We shall then discuss HP in terms of the implications we 
see for the person and for our culture. In doing this we will attempt 
to point out roads for future research to fill in the many gaps 
which will show up from our discussion. 

There are many ways in which to talk about the achievement 
situation in terms of parent and child interaction. Among many 
variables that contribute to the way the child will act and feel in 
such situations, we have chosen to accent two: (1) the outcome 
of the situation and (2) the effort the child expends in the situa- 
tion. We will discuss these variables in their relation to the rein- 
forcement pattern which the parent brings to bear on the child. 
Assuming that the parent may reward, punish, or be neutral to 
either trying or not trying, and to succeeding or failing, we face a 
total of sixty-four possible patterns of parental reaction to both 
effort and outcome. Most of these pattern are bizarre — e.g., the 
parent punishes trying and success — and they are of concern only 
to those interested in pathological modes of child rearing. However 
sixteen of the patterns seem quite possible to us and these appear 
in Table 7.1. 

Basically these patterns consist of combinations of reward alone, 
punishment alone, the use of neither, and the use of both. Pattern 
1 indicates parental neutrality for both effort and outcome. This 
might be the parent who simply ignores achievement behavior. No 
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Table 7.1. Varieties of Parental Rein- 
forcement of Achievement Effort and Outcome 


EFFORT 

OUTCOME 

PREDICTED MOTIVE 

Tty 

Not Tty 

Success 

FaJ/ure 


I. Neutral 

Neutral 

Non-achi evement 

1. Neutral 

Reward 

Neutral 

High HS-lnw HP 

3. Neutral 

Reward 

Punish 

? 

4. Neutral 

Neutral 

Punish 

High HP 

5. Reward 

Neutral 

Neutral 

? 

6. Reward 

Neutral 

Reward 

Neutral 

High HS-low HP 

7. Reward 

Neutral 

Reward 

Punish 

Mod HS-raod HP 

8. Reward 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Punish 

Mod HP 5 

9. Neutral 

Punish 

Neutral 

9 

10. Neutral 

Punish 

Reward 

Neutral 

Mod HS-mod HP* 

11. Neutral 

Purush 

Reward 

Punish 

Mod HP 

12. Neutral 

Punish 

Neutral 

Purush 

High HP-low HS 

13. Reward 

Purush 

Neutral 

7 

14. Reward 

Punish 

Reward 

Neutral 

Mod HS 

15. Reward 

Punish 

Reward 

Punish 

High HS-high HP 

16. Reward 

Punish 

Neutral 

Punish 

High HP-high HS 


accent is put upon it at all, and we would expect the child to have 
no achievement motivation of any kind. Specifically we would ex- 
pect this child to be low in HP. Since we sometimes talk about low 
HP in terms of high Hope of Success and thus in terms of a posi- 
tive approach to achievement situations, we must explain that this 
is not the appropriate reinforcement pattern. This person is low in 
any kind of achievement motivation and thus is a “false low” on 
HP. We think such patterns exist, probably increasing in frequency 
as we move down the socio-economic scale. 

Number 2 is the pattern which defines pure Hope of Success. 
Success is rewarded and everything else is neutral. No one cares 
how success took place. An achievement situation is one in which 
it is very possible to win (be rewarded) but not at all possible to 
lose (be punished). This person should seek out achievement situa- 
tions. His HP score should be low, and in terms of the Hope of 
Success definition, this is a true low. 
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Number 3 defines a condition in which the effort variable is not 
relevant, but success outcomes are rewarded and failure outcomes 
are punished. It matters not how success is achieved, but it must 
be achieved, since failure entails punishment. The idea of the means 
justifying the ends may come from this kind of pattern. Cheating 
and other types of behavior of its type may well be engendered in 
this way. The important thing is to succeed and not to fail — the 
means is irrelevant. At present, we do not know how to predict 
to HP from this pattern. 

Number 4 is the pattern which we believe gives rise to the high-HP 
person. There is no reward for succeeding; there is only punishment 
for failing. Since there is no reward or punishment for trying or not 
trying, this person would be expected to avoid achievement situa- 
tions when it is at all possible. As we have seen (Chapter 4) this 
is what the high-HP person does. This pattern places accent on 
achievement behavior, but only in a negative way. It defines an 
achievement situation as one in which it is very possible to lose, 
but in which it is not possible to win. In terms of outcome, this 
is the pattern we predict for the high-HP person. 

Number 5 says that the parent rewards the child for trying and 
all else is neutral. In a sense, this is a message which most parents 
subscribe to. How many times do we hear, “Just try your best. If 
you do that, it is all we can expect of you”? This seems to be a 
cultural ideal. However, we do not know if it really exists either. 

Is it possible to ignore outcomes in this culture? Even if the parent 
is sincere about this pattern, the teacher, the scout leader, etc., pro- 
ceed in terms of outcomes. It is difficult for the child to believe the 
statement that only “trying” counts when others are going on to 
other things and he must stay back — either in school or in the yard. 

Patterns 6 and 7 both emphasize reward for striving and out- 
come and should lead primarily to a Hope of Success orientation 
tis long ns \be tasks are fined to the child’s ability so that be re- 
ceives positive reinforcement much of the time. Pattern 8, where 
trying is rewarded and failing is punished, is the kind of pattern 
one might see in families where achievement by the child is necessary 
to the welfare of the family. The immigrant family that sensed the 
importance of school success without knowing what it might be 
would be such an example. Today among the middle classes such 
patterns should be rare. Pattern 9 is a more extreme variant of 8, 
since the child is punished for not trying without regard to outcome. 
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The pattern of punishment for not trying and reward for success 
(Pattern 10) should be moderately successful at keeping the child 
in the situation, but it is difficult to guess its cfTcct on motivation. 
Depending on the relationship of outcome experience to effort ex- 
perience we might get moderate levels of both Hope of Success and 
Fear of Failure. However with Pattern 11, where success is re- 
warded and failure punished, the emphasis on punishment of effort 
and outcome should produce moderate levels of HP. 

Pattern 12 says that the parents punish not trying and also 
failure. They are neutral to trying and to success. This person must 
try so that he is forced into the achievement situation where he 
encounters no reward for success and only punishment for failure. 
We arc afraid this pattern really does exist and would expect it to 
lead to pathological behavior of some sort. We do not expect to 
find many of these cases in college populations. They should have 
extremely high HP scores. We do not think there have been many 
of these in our samples. We predict that high-HP persons should 
not volunteer for achievement situations. If these people have been 
punished for not trying, would they feel compelled to volunteer to 
show that they were trying, or would trying only occur after they 
have been constrained to the achievement situation? At present we 
have no idea. 

Pattern 13, which calls for reward and punishment of effort but 
neutrality toward outcome, seems too improbable to deserve further 
comment. But Pattern 14 with its emphasis on rewards in both effort 
and outcome should produce at least moderate levels of Hope of 
Success. And Pattern 15 seems to be a very informative and realistic 
way of defining reality for the child. It provides major discrimina- 
tions for the child and defines success and failure for effort, which 
is under self-control, as well as for the task outcome, which is con- 
tingent on reality demands. We would expect this pattern to give 
rise to both Hope of Success and Fear of Failure at high levels. 
This person should be most motivated of all. Since there is reason 
to predict Fear of Failure, we would expect this person to be rea- 
sonably high on HP as well as n Ach. 

We have very little empirical data relating to the aforegoing ma- 
terial. Two studies have been done which apply directly to the re- 
inforcement patterns of high-HP persons. Nothing has been done 
as yet in regard to the effort variable. 

Teevan and McGhee (1966) tested two hypotheses having to do 
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with the genesis of HP. (1) There is no relationship between earli- 
ness of expected independence and achievement behaviors and HP. 
(2) Children whose mothers report punishing the child for not per- 
forming up to expectation will have higher HP scores than children 
whose mothers report rewarding behavior which comes up to ex- 
pectation and neutral behavior when the child does not come up 
to expectation. (This is the outcome pattern found in numbers 4 
and 2 of Table 7.1 and the rationale is given in the explanation of 
the table. We are making the prediction in terms of number 2). 

The subjects were 41 male high-school juniors and seniors from 
a middle-sized high school. One hundred questionnaires were sent 
out to mothers of juniors and seniors; 41 were returned; all were 


UbCU. 

The HP measure was given in high school classes. Most of the 
20 questions in the questionnaire which was sent to the mothers to 
be filled out were the same as those in Winterbottom’s (1958) ques- 
tionnaire on Mother’s Standards of Training in Independence an 
Mastery. The questionnaire listed a series of expected behaviors. 
The mother was asked to check the items which they had expected 
of their son and also the age at which they expected it. The ques- 
tionnaire also contained lists of alternative reactions of the mot er 
to the child’s behavior in situations such as those listed in the ques- 
tionnaire. The mother was to indicate which reactions were most 
typical of her in relation to her child. References were made specif- 
ically to examples of children’s behavior which, generally spea 'ing, 
were related to achievement of one sort or another. Out : of six 
possible responses to their sons when the sons had succee e , t ■ ir ® c 
responses were characterized as “neutral : Do nothing at a o 
make it seem special," “Sho%v him you expected it of him. Show 
him how he could have done better”; and three as rewar . ss 
or hug him to show how pleased you are,” “Tell him what a good 
boy he is; praise him for being good,” and “Give him a special 
treat or privilege.” Out of six possible responses to a son when the 
son's behavior has fallen short of the mother’s expectations, three 
maternal responses were again characterized as neutra . on 
show any feeling about it," “Point out how he should have be- 
haved,” and “Just wait until he does what you want”; and three as 
“punishment”: “Scold him or spank him for doing it,” “Show him 
you are disappointed in him ” and “Deprive him of something he 
likes or expects, such as a special treat or privilege." Each mother 
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was asked to indicate her first, second, and third most characteristic 
responses to her son under each of the two conditions (success and 
failure of the child). The mothers were led to believe that the 
questionnaires would be anonymous so that their answers would be 
more honest. Questionnaires were actually coded in such a way 
that the mother and son combination could be made. 

The expectation of no difference in the carliness of expected in- 
dependence and achievement behaviors between high and low HP 
was discontinued. A chi-square test, shown in Table 7.2, indicated 
that mothers of high-HP subjects expect such behaviors earlier than 
did mothers of low-HP subjects. Children of mothers who report 
expecting independence and achievement behaviors early tend to 
be in HP. 


Table 7.2. Achievement and 
INDEPENDENCE BEHAVIORS EXPECTED" 




Early 

Late 


High 

n 

8 


Low 

s 

16 


= 4.80, p < .05. 

“Mothers were said to expect achievement and independence behav- 
iors early or late on the following basis: a mean age was computed for each 
behavior, taking into consideration all mothers who reported expecting that 
behavior. If the age reported by a particular mother was below the mean, 
she was categorized as having expected that behavior early; if it was high- 
er than the mean, she was categorized as having expected it late. Then, 
taking all 20 items into consideration. If more of her expectations fell in 
the early category, she was said to have expected these behaviors of her 
son early; if more fell »n the late category, she was said to have expected 
them of her son late. If an equal number of early and late expectations 
were made, she was placed in neither category. 


To test the second hypothesis, mean HP scores were computed 
for (a) children whose mothers had reported punishing the child 
for not coming up to expectations but being neutral when the child 
did come up to expectations and ( b ) children whose mothers re- 
ported rewarding the child when he came up to expectations and 
being neutral when he did not. Table 7.3 gives the analysis of the 
two means in terms of a f-test. 
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Table 7.3. mean HP Scores for 
Reward-Neutral and Neutral-Punishment Groups 


Group 

N 

X 

t 

df 

P 

Reward- 






Neutral 

16 

2.13 




Neutral- 



2.41 

18 

< .05 

Punishment 

4 

4.50 





The difference is significant at beyond the .05 level. Neutrality, 
when the child comes up to expectations, and punishment, when 
he does not, seem to favor the development of high HP. This find- 
ing has been replicated by Teevan and Fischer (1967). 

The question then arose concerning the child's perception of his 
mother’s responses to him in achievement situations. Was his per- 
ception of his mother’s response type similar to the way in which 
she would have described it? If this was so, we would expect that 
when students were asked to fill out a questionnaire about their 
childhood similar to the one used by Teevan and McGhee (1966), 
any high-FF student would be classified as Neutral-Punishment as 
opposed to Reward-Neutral in terms of the way in which he per- 
ceived his mother’s responses to him in achievement situations. 

Such a questionnaire was administered to 123 male students at 
Bucknell University enrolled in the introductory psychology course 
during the fall semester 1966-67. The questionnaire asked each S 
to choose the characteristic response of his mother (1) when his 
behavior satisfied his mother’s expectations and (2) when it did 
not. In each case there were six possible responses to choose from 
which were essentially the same as those used in the first study. 
The 5s were instructed to number their choices in terms of the 
first, second, and third most characteristic responses made by their 
mothers. 

Out of the 123 5s, 45 were classified as Neutral-Punishment in 
terms of the way they stated their mothers responded to them in 
achievement situations, and 22 were classified as Reward-NeutraJ. 
(Forty-four 5s were classified as Reward-Punishment and 12 as 
Neutral-Neutral.) Table 7.4 represents a chi-square analysis of the 
N-P and R-N groups in terms of a median split of HP scores. This 
analysis yields a chi-square value of 6.41, which is significant at p 
less than .02. 
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Table 7.4. The Effect of Outcome F in- 

FORCEMENT PATTERNS ON HOSTILE PRESS SCORES 


Success-Neutral Success ’Reward 

Failure-Punishment Failure-Neutral Total 


High HP 25 5 30 

Low HP 20 17 37 

Total 45 22 67 

X 2 = 6.41. 1 dl., p < .02. 


The data thus indicated that Ss who characterized themselves as 
N-P in terms of their mother’s responses have higher HP scores 
than those who characterized themselves as R-N. This finding can 
be seen as supporting Teevan and McGhee’s (1966) finding, and 
also as an indication that the child’s own perception of his mother’s 
responses to him in achievement situations is crucial to the child- 
hood development of fear-of-failure motivations. 

It would seem that if our research and thinking about the genesis 
of HP is valid, there would be some implications for how one would 
go about changing people on this variable. If a child became high 
in HP because he received punishment when he did not come up 
to expectations in achievement situations but received only a neutral 
reaction when he did come up to expectations, there might be some 
suggestion that a changed reinforcement pattern would change the 
orientation towards achievement. Suppose we gave a child rewards 
for succeeding in achievement situations and made sure that he did 
not fail. Would this have the effect of changing his HP score? We 
believe it would, but we have not yet done the research to bear 
it out. 

There are certain problems in the above idea. Is there a point 
beyond which irreversibility sets in? It may be that a changed 
reinforcement pattern would work for a seven-year-old but not for 
a ten-year-old. Only empirical research can answer the question. 
It would seem to make sense to conduct this kind of research ih 
school systems, since the high-HP child is forced into the situation 
and should be looking for ways to defend against failure. A promis- 
ing technique to assure success and guard against failure would 
seem to be the use of programing. A program for a given set of 
material can be pretested so as to give the desired amount of sue- 
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cess and failure. It would also give control over the amount of 
material or the amount of time spent in a way that conventional 
teaching methods could not match. 

Another matter to watch would be the combination of fear of 
failure and hope of success. As a value judgment one might not 
want to change HP scores, because this might mean subtracting 
motivation in school situations. Finally, we must repeat that these 
initial studies have not focused on the patterns of reinforcement 
used for effort, and we suspect that research here will shed further 
light on the origins of HP. 

However, there is another facet of high HP which must be con- 
sidered when we are talking about change and the value of change. 
One might suggest that, in an achievement oriented culture, a nega- 
tive approach to achievement could very well lead to poor adjust- 
ment. A feeling that one cannot win but can only lose in situations 
which the culture defines as exceedingly important would not seem 
to be a healthy feeling. It is also true that the use of defenses as the 
main procedure in these situations may be taken as indicating a 
less than ideal situation. If a person is acting only to avoid failure 
in situations where the culture places a great accent on succeeding, 
his satisfactions would seem to be minimal. 

Looking at matters from this viewpoint, we would expect that 
the high HP person would have a self-image which might well be 
quite discrepant from what the society recommends, especially in 
the area of achievement behavior. The theorizing of Rogers (1951, 
1959) becomes very relevant here. He argues that the discrepancy 
between the perceived (actual) self and the ideal self (se as e 
person thinks he should be) is a measure of mental health, tne 
person with the larger discrepancy being seen as more disturbe • 

In studying this problem, Smith and Teevan (1964) stated three 
hypotheses: 1. There is a significant negative relationship between 
HP and congruence of the perceived and ideal self-concepts. 2. T lere 
is a significant negative relationship between HP and the congruence 
between the perceived and ideal ratings of achievement-related hems 
or traits. 3. There is a significant negative relationship between Hr 
and adjustment. . . 

The subjects were 49 male college students who were require 
to participate in the experiment as part of their course materia . 
The HP measure was given under neutral conditions. The per- 
ceived vs. ideal self-concept was measured by use of the 100-itcm 
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Butler-Haigh Q-sort (1954). The second hypothesis having to do 
with the achievement items was measured through the use of the 
Brownfain (1952) Self-Rating Inventory as used by Martire (1956). 
The achievement-related items were ranked by the subjects twice: 
once for real and once for ideal self. 

To test Hypothesis 1 a rank-order correlation was used. The 
correlation found was — .29. A t was calculated for this correlation 
and came out to be 2.31, which is significant at the .025 level, 
one-tailed. Hypothesis 1 was confirmed: there is a significant nega- 
tive correlation between HP and pcrceived-ideal self-congruence. 
The high-HP person has a larger discrepancy between his “real” 
and his “ideal” self. 

To test Hypothesis 2, the Brownfain Self-Rating Inventory items 
were ordered from one to five for each subject, and a rank correla- 
tion was computed between the SRI items and HP. The correlation 
was —.45, which yielded a t of 3.31. This t is significant beyond 
the .005 level, one-tailed. In the achievement area, then, the high- 
HP person has a larger discrepancy between “real” and “ideal” self 
than has the low. Hypothesis 2 was also confirmed. 

To test Hypothesis 3 — that HP is negatively related to adjust- 
ment — an adjustment score was computed from the Q-sort. This 
score was first devised by Dymong (1953), who had clinical psy- 
chologists divide the items of the Butler-Haigh (1954) Q-sort into 
those the well-adjusted person would say are like him and those he 
would say are unlike him. An adjustment score can thus be cal- 
culated for each subject by summing the items that he placed in 
the well-adjusted categories. When these scores were computed and 
correlated with HP scores, the correlation was —.20. The l com- 
puted from this correlation was 1.41, which is significant beyond 
the .10 level. The finding was in the predicted direction but did not 
reach the .05 level of confidence; yet the authors felt that the 
hypothesis had received some confirmation. 

Although the above study is the only one in the field, and thus 
needs replication, we leel that it fits our other researches and 
theorizing well enough that we can say that high HP, in this cul- 
ture, leads to certain psychological problems. This gives more ur- 
gency to research on methods of changing the patterns of HP in 
children. 



CHAPTER 8 


Integrating the Study of Fear of Failure 


EARLIER IN THIS BOOK WE ALERTED THE READER TO THE FACT THAT 
our research was one of several programs currently being pursue 
We made the point that the term “Fear of Failure” was an area 
term, used in a variety of ways, and that such multiple usage was 
unfortunate but unavoidable at this stage of research. Any construct 
term serves to denote a set of relationships for summary purposes. 
It is obvious that the researchers in this area are using a variety 
of measuring operations and are looking for the effects ° ® 

measured construct in a wide variety of dependent variables. No 
can we attempt to bolster the reader’s confidence in any particu ar 
measure or procedure by claiming that it is firmly rooted m some 
broader theoretical context. This has been a program w ic ®*’ ro ' ® 
freely from behavior theory, psychoanalytic theory, and utility theory 
alike, wherever the experimenters found them useful. We prete 
think that still another form of theory is emerging— call it motiva- 
tion theory if you like— which reflects operations devoted to content 
analysis, whether the content be assent or denial to questions pu 
to the S, or stories he has written about pictures. Such operations 
are sufficiently unique in character that they do not easi y en 
themselves to theories having other data bases. At any ra e, we 
take it as no accident that researchers interested in a particular type 
of avoidance behavior. i.e„ Fear of Failure in achievement situa- 
tions viewed as a matter of individual differences, adopt similar re- 


search strategies and similar construct language. 


Turning to the problem of measurement, it is obvious that the 
srm “Fear of Failure” gives little guidance to the type of motive 
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measure to be used. There is a literature reviewed in Chapter 2 
where researchers employed objective techniques to subject 5s to 
failure or the anticipation of failure by falsifying scores, employing 
negative reinforcement schedules, or making the tasks progressively 
more difficult. This method does not use a measure of individual 
differences in strength of fear, but rather, contrasts groups treated 
in differing ways. There are several literature reviews of these 
studies which summarize their findings, and essentially they report 
as follows (C. G. Costello, in Sysenck, 1964): 

1. Overall, regardless of task or 5 ability level, praise produces 
greater increases in output than blame. 

2. For many tasks, especially those where 5 has some prior ex- 
perience, blame may cause a decrease in performance. 

3. For tasks quite new to the 5s, blame may be as effective as 
praise, but neither may produce much in the way of 
improvement. 

4. Failure or success sometimes affects variability instead of level 
of performance, and it is not unusual for the treatments to 
have no effect at all. 

5. Both failure and success effects may generalize to other tasks 
similar in nature or associated in time. 

Very few of these findings have been the product of sustained 
programmatic research by the same researchers with the same popu- 
lations across time. It is very difficult to abstract from this literature 
any firm generalizations about the effects of failure on performance 
and experience. The best we can suggest is that the failure opera- 
tion derives its effectiveness from the degree of ego involvement 
that the task evoked from the 5, and that its effect varies with the 
degree of experience that 5 has had in dealing with similar failure 
in the past. It appears that with high ego-involvement, failure may 
produce increased effort which may in turn cause a deterioration 
of performance. Praise seems to produce a more modulated increase 
in effort that permits efficient functioning. This all adds up to a 
statement of the conditions under which the Yerkes-Dodson law 
may hold for human 5s. 

Obviously the general findings for praise and blame do not ac- 
knowledge the presence of individual differences in motivation toward 
the task situation, and only by introducing such measures will more 
precise estimates of the determinants of behavior become possible. 
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If we look on Fear of Failure as a special case of general anxiety 
we may immediately inquire whether the literature of anxiety scales 
will prove helpful. The research done on the Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
MAS (Taylor, 1953), and the Test Anxiety Questionnaire, TAQ 
(Mandler, Sarason, 1949) has been reviewed by Atkinson (1954). 
He shows very clearly that the chief interest of the Iowa group in the 
MAS is to provide a measure of drive level that will prove useful 
for more refined study of learning processes. In none of the many 
studies recently reviewed by Spence (1964) is there a concern for 
anxiety level as a contributor to choice or initiatory behaviors. The 
emphasis has been on eyelid conditioning, serial learning, and paire 
associates learning. Even here it develops that the presence o 
“threatening” stimuli seems to contribute to the appearance of e- 
pressed performance for the 5s reporting high anxiety levels. From 
our point of view the concentration upon issues of learning, even t e 
important theoretical question of whether anxiety is best viewed as 
general drive level vs. a stimulus to anxiety-reducing responses, as 
not provided us with findings relevant to motivational questions. 

We are impressed that 5s who report feeling highly anxious in test 
situations can be so identified by raters having no knowledge o t eir 
test scores (Mandler and Sarason, 1952). But our view 1S * a * 
may become anxious from a variety of motivational bases of wmcn 
Fear of Failure may be just one. Thus we are prepared to find that os 
high in MAS or TAQ may display some behaviors similar to tho 
high in HP or FF, but there is no necessary reason to argue _tha 
these measures reflect the same motivation. As summarized by ara- 
son (1960), the MAS findings show (a) 5's performance is de ri- 
mentally affected by verbally administered highly motivating com 
munications” (p. 411); (6) that, as task complexity increases, 
disadvantages of high to low anxious 5s appears to ‘"crease rp. 
411); and (c) that no firm relationships have been establishe 
tween general anxiety scores and intelligence scores or p ysio °S IC " 
indices. This pattern is not incompatible with the findings repo 
in this book for the studies of 5s high in HP. 

A second literature of more direct interest to us is that generated 
by Atkinson and his associates using the combination of n Ac 
TAQ scores to proved patterns for which the presence o 
Failure may be inferred. Thus Atkinson argued that low n-Ach high- 
TAQ should be the pattern most characterized by Fear of Failure, 
or as he phrases it, avoidance tendency. In other words, the w 
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reports test anxiety and docs not produce imagery emphasizing ap- 
proach motivation to achievement situations is most likely to be in 
an avoidance condition. In the absence of a projective scoring system 
for Fear of Failure, Atkinson chose to proceed with the combined 
projective and self-report scores. The dependent variables used in 
these experiments reflect Atkinson’s model for motivation which uses 
Motive X Expectancy (success-failure) X Incentive, with the spe- 
cial assumption for achievement motivation that the E X I relation- 
ship is reciprocal (1957). Thus these experiments concentrate on 
aspiration, memory, choice of task, and choice of task difficulty. 

By combining the TAQ with projective measurement of n Ach, 
Atkinson was able to generate a wide array of relationships, as we 
will see. From our point of view, of course, the question remains: 
What did the low-n-Ach Ss write in their stories? There is little doubt 
but that in the most general sense the low-n-Ach-high-TAQ Ss were 
behaving in a generally avoidant fashion. Their performance suggests 
that they are not comfortable in achievement situations which test 
for individual proficiency. Certainly much of the LA data and choice 
of task data suggest defensive behavior. Yet there is no necessary 
reason to suppose that Fear of Failure projcctively measured will 
show high positive correlation with TAQ scores. Agarn, we repeat, 
hi ShJAQ might occur in response to a variety of avoidance motives. 

This position is supported by Sarason’s own theorizing about test 
anxiety. 


U? ° Ur c ° n . ce P tion of this Problem is the assumption that anxiety 
nf “t** 1 "* that tf,e si, uation has increased the strength 

" «deas wishes, or phantasies which, if allowed conscious ex- 
others uihirh e * ab ° ratl ° n » might result in behavior towards and from 
others Which would seriously endanger the child’s well-being (p. 13). 


Following the psychoanalytic view of repression of hostility as the 
source of the anxiety producing impulses, Sarason then argues that 


SDecifvtm> C ?uf, eP !'t° nS and desc nption, moreover, serve as a basis for 
SET**? he \ nXI ? US reaction has been engendered in the 
Seating behavior of the P arent explicitly or implicitly 

to the stabilifv *f P arental approval and love, i.e. a threat 

PT}.--. ^,° . tbe c hdds self-system which cues off anxiety (p. 38). 
' * •' strategies of the parent are thought to] communicate in 

dPvatntJ T A*' Cb,Id a , n aMi,udc which has two major effects: (!) if 
e a equacy of the child’s behavior or performance, and 
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(2) it renders the child relatively incapable of expressing overtly the 
hostility engendered in him” (p. 18). 


This second requirement is seen as separable from the first, and 
should avenues of expression be open, the child ought not to become 
anxious. The key to the presence of anxiety is the presence o gui t 
over the hostility toward the de-valuating other. 

Given the above theory, it follows that the effect of test anxiety 
will be to interfere with performance and that the test situations in 
which the child is given ample support in his efforts i.e., is e 
pendency requirements are met — will produce anxiety-free per orm 


ance. . 

Sarason and his associate (1960) have produced experimental 
studies of school children which suggest that the theorizing as 111 ' 

Children confessing to physical symptoms of test anxiety, reaais 
failure, and phantasies of escape from testing situations are 0 
across the entire range of measured intellectual ability. They p > - 
form well when they are permitted time to focus their efforts wit 
penalty for error and perform less well than their low-anxie y P 
on speeded or error-penalty tests. Since most tests o ap i u 
intelligence are of the latter variety, we find negative corre 
between measured test anxiety (TASC) and 10 sc ° re u s t der,ve ^ f ^ 
the Otis Alpha, Otis Beta, Pintner-Cunningham, or Kuhlmann-Ana 
son group test. The values fall in the -30’s and are subject to varia- 
tion by sex and by administration conditions as well as the yp 

IQ ~cen,.y, Kogan and Wallach (1964) and < 1967) u.d .te 
debilitating scale of the Alpett-Haber (1960) Ach.evement Anxiety 
Test (AAT) in combination with the Marlowe-Ciowne < 
test for “moderating" effects of these measures on correla h°M 
tween performance measures of risk taking, post- ecisi . adu _ 
scholastic aptitude, and confidence obtained from colle ge 
ates. Here the strategy is to search for variahon m 
tween performance variables which is differentially cffecte P ' 
terns of personality measures. For instance, they report (hat mi Ihos 
eases where the decision-making task is embedded in i a f " raa f 
gestive of an intelligence or aptitude assessment, he test imxiety 
moderator becomes more critical and defensiveness M s _ 

provall assumes more of a background role (p. 68). using 

Of risk taking, they also found that males who were high on test 
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anxiety showed conservative play only if they were high on verbal 
ability, but risky play if they were low in verbal ability. This leads 
to the suspicion “that general risk-taking tendencies influence be- 
havior in both test-taking and decision-making contexts” (p. 9). 
Those who are conservative and test-anxious show caution when 
guessing and thus enhance their score, while those who arc risk- 
takers and test-anxious depress their scores with poor guesses. The 
authors also suggest that 5s high on both test anxiety and need for 
approval are more concerned with decision-making strategy than with 
the actual outcomes, since in tests of skill the less they win the more 
satisfaction they express with their bets. Presumably this means they 
see the use of risky bets as more reinforcing than the actual accumu- 
lation of winnings possible with more conservative betting. 

These studies assumed that test anxiety would be a “motivational 
disrupter” (which is what the test items ask the 5s to report) and 
that the Marlowe-Crowne nced-for-approval scale would reflect “an 
excessive concern with image maintenance.” The patterns of behavior 
they report for 5s high on these measures do suggest avoidance be- 
havior in achievement settings as well as behavior whose instrumental 
value seems to be that it might preserve the self-image. The source 
of these two dispositions is not suggested in the pattern of these 
findings, however, since it was the author’s intention to concentrate 
on the pattern of behaviors displayed across a variety of task situa- 
tions where risk was a consideration. 

From Sarason’s point of view, test anxiety represents a failure of 
defense, and as such produces directly experienced affect of a disturb- 
ing kind which renders the child “more aware of his own covert 
responses than he is of the nature of the external stimulus situation, 
which includes, of course, the stimulus task and accompanying in- 
structions” (p. 20). Thus the interference and loss of performance 
or, in the case of the highly intelligent child, a heightening of tensions 
follows. 

The theory that guilt over hostility toward the threat of abandon- 
ment constitutes the origin of the anxiety response suggests that the 
TAT themes of such 5s might be filled with the kind of hostile press 
imagery w’e have found in our studies of fear of failure. However the 
role of such phantasy, or more precisely, the role of such a world 
view, might also be to guard against anxiety attacks. We are struck 
here by the similarity of the task-situation behaviors found for those 
with HP and FF to that described for the high TAQ scorer, and by 
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the dissimilarity of correlations with aptitude measures as well as the 
absence of correlation between the measures. 

A comparison of the task behavior found for 5s with high test- 
anxiety scores with those displaying HP or FF shows them to be 
quite similar. But as we sec in Table 8.3, there is no relationship be- 
tween these measures. We interpret Atkinson’s findings with the TAQ 
as quite consistent with Sarason’s theory, rather than his own view 
that low n Ach and high TAQ reveal a disposition to inhibit achieve- 
ment approach tendencies (see pp. 149-150 for this discussion). 

The theory that guilt over hostility toward the threat of abandon- 
ment for failure constitutes the origin of test anxiety unfortunately 
does not lead to clear or obvious predictions concerning the content 
of associated phantasy. Presumably the phantasy could serve either 
to express the hostility directly, in which case themes of aggression 
by the hero might dominate, or to express the hostility in disguise 
forms such as power or dominance themes; or the phantasy might e 
equally repressive and hence highly symbolic. Our finding that Ss who 
write themes of hostile press following the failure experience also dis- 
play avoidance in achievement situations, without necessarily report- 
ing test anxiety, suggests that projective measurement and self-report 
devices need to be integrated into research designs so that we can 
develop more refined statements of our hypothetical constructs. 

At this writing it is simply not possible to state with confidence 
that, for instance, a common type of childhood experience with tas 
situations produces ways of thinking about such situations and ten- 
dencies to experience negative affect which produce similar task be- 
haviors despite a disassociation of thought and affect, t ocs 
that HP and FF signify greater adaptive tendencies and higher 
thresholds against the disruptive effects of task anxiety, since y 
show no correlation with IQ measures and a positive correlation with 
school achievement. be earIy hostilit y 

The most obvious hypo thesis «i P d ^ , cs , anxlely , and in 

toward parents may produce u to of alt i lu des and 

ttme, this produce^ various defenses^^.^ ^ ^ , d in 

worm wm«»u — . constructions. 


children succeed in such constructions. 


beliefs about the 
apperceptive methods. If some 

they may be much less prone £ those slimuli lvhich produce 

he imagery is sec, urely | oration o[ ,he types of achievc- 

the anxiety reaction. ° nl >' c t( , r! , d ca „ shed light on these asso- 
ment situations usually enc 
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ciations. This also suggests that not only the fact of parental threat 
but the form of imagery in which it is stated should be investigated. 
Sarason gives us a hint of the type or data to collect when he de- 
scribes the mother of the high-anxiety child as “one who responds to 
and evaluates the behavior of her child not in terms of his capabili- 
ties (e.g., inhibiting aggressive or other strong feelings) or age- 
appropriate needs but in terms of standards and values which reflect 
her dependence on the attitudes of others” (p. 232). One wonders 
what type of rationale she communicates to the child in justification 
of her evaluation — especially what view of the world's standards of 
evaluation. 

We can offer the tentative hypothesis that some of our patterns 
of reinforcement of effort and outcome discussed in Chapter 7 may 
be more likely to produce test anxiety than others. Sarason’s com- 
ment above suggests that the mother of the high test-anxious child 
is one who reinforces outcomes more than effort. Conceivably the 
key to understanding the variations of avoidance behavior found in 
achievement situations will be in the analysis of the reinforcement 
patterns used in these situations by parents. 

The implications of the research with the TAQ and the appercep- 
tive methods suggests we may be faced with the old distinction be- 
tween thought and feeling. The TAQ items mix this language, e.g., 
“Do you sometimes dream at night that you are in school and cannot 
answer the teacher’s questions?” versus “When the teacher says she is 
going to find out how much you have learned, does your heart begin 
to beat faster?” But the majority of the items inquire about worry, 
fear, trembling, crying, funny feelings, and the like. In contrast the 
scoring systems of HP and FF, while definitely using statements of 
affect, also score for actions, needs, and circumstances (imagery) 
which constitute a construction of a situation. We see that to a con- 
siderable extent these two approaches signal the same class of avoid- 
ance behavior in achievement situations. Essentially this means that 
persons with negative thoughts about situations act in a manner simi- 
lar to those who feel disturbed by the situation. The differences in 
relationship to school achievement and IQ tests suggests further that 
the presence of negative views about tests of achievement may lead 
to adaptive behavior when there is time for preparation or when 
the subject can defend against the anxiety itself. 

A number of combinations of these measures suggest themselves 
for future research. One can imagine that some Ss report positive 
thoughts about achievement striving while confessing to debilitating 
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anxiety. These are the students who have learned to value ideas, 
respect learning, appreciate task success, and at the same time suffer 
from anxiety decrement in their work. Or we might find the opposite, 
those who have nothing but negative views of achievement striving, 
perform adequately in order to serve other motivational systems, and 
are anxiety-free. 

Since test anxiety interferes with performance, there is no question 
but that it should be counterconditioned where possible. To the ex- 
tent that it has originated in parent-child relationships which have 
produced strong hostility toward the parents and associated teachers, 
such counterconditioning will prove difficult, as we all know. Since ear 
of failure also interferes with performance, it too should be eliminated 
if possible. But here we deal with a way of evaluating the world and 
its power (HP) or the possibility of suffering public shame or ex- 
periencing guilt (FF), and these views will require change m belief 
or attitude. One can sense here the sources of difficulty in trying to 
frame procedures for reducing the effects of fear or anxiety. Not 
until we have a clearer picture of the patterns to be diagnosed can 
we make a start at change procedures. 


A Comparison of HP and FF 

Turning to the projective systems for measuring Fear of Failure, 
we have already seen that three main groupings of iteratore Mlsl. 
One grouping centering on studies done in the m e 
college and elementary school samples has concentrated on using 
Fear of Failure scoring systems as dependent variables. However, m 
the work of Heckhausen (1963) we have an extensive program .on 
research using subjects at all.school levels in a variety of bahavKiral 
situations. We have already said that Heckhausen’s 
themes of concern over achievement failure i.e., direct expres .on 
of failure imagery. An exhaustive review of his work 15 " P° 
here. Concentrating on the same behavioral domain, however, w 
summarize as follows (Birney, in press): 

in situations where clear informa.ion 

better solutions than under no pressure. The FF students woric spec y 
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and well on simple tasks, show poor study habits, take more time on 
complex problems, and show a deterioration of solutions as time pressure 
increases. On maze problems the HS 5$ show the greater gains with 
practice. 

Certainly these findings reflect a pattern of avoidance behavior, 
but this time they are the correlates of 5s whose fantasies show a 
preoccuptaion with failure and its effects. Heckhausen calls his scor- 
ing Fear of Failure and Hope of Success with justification. And yet, 
as we have seen, we have generated a similar pattern of findings using 
a projective scoring system that is composed of generalized threat 
and hostility which we call the Hostile Press (HP) score. Obviously 
there are some major differences in our work. Heckhausen has de- 
vised his own set of pictures, and his population is German. But we 
too have produced new pictures. The key may lie in the populations, 
since it is perfectly possible that Fear of Failure is treated differently 
in the two cultures. 

A joint research program with Heckhausen and his associates has 
been initiated to study fear of failure on a comparative basis. Results 
from an initial study will be reported here, followed by a brief de- 
scription of the current work in progress. 

Given the differences between pictures, scoring codes, and popu- 
lations in the German and American programs, the initial study was 
designed to permit an assessment of the role played by each of these 
sources of variance. Since each program had emerged empirically in 
an effort to establish the construct validity of a fear-of-failure meas- 
ure, we began by trying to interpret the obtained differences. The 
scoring codes for Heckhausen’s FF emphasize direct expression of 
Need to avoid failure, Anticipation of possible task failure, Negative 
affect over failure. Instrumental action to avoid or recoup failure, 
and Thcma preoccupation with task failure. In a preliminary effort 
Birney had concluded that the incidence of such imagery in his Amer- 
ican college sample was too low, even when using pictures of students 
in academic test situations. Inspection of the German pictures sug- 
gested the presence of an authority figure whose role it was to 
evaluate task performance. By contrast the American scoring code 
emphasizes the hostile threat of nonachieveraent forces, and the pic- 
tures emphasize solitary figures or pairs of figures whose authority 
relationships are somewhat ambiguous. 

This initial reading of the differences between the codes and pic- 
tures suggested that we were faced with a cultural difference. 
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We took as our guiding hypothesis the proposition that differences 
in child-rearing practices lead to German youth being reinforced for 
the direct expression of fear of failure, while American youth receive 
negative reinforcement. If we assume that the American youth were 
encouraged to remain optimistic about success in the face of actual 
failure, it seemed plausible that the phantasy associations of achieve- 
ment task failure would take on a vague, generalized character in 
which explicit achievement references tend to be omitted. 

On the other hand it was our impression that German task masters 
see value in having the learner experience a sense of personal shame 
and defeat when he fails. Such an expression is taken as a sign of 
involvement, and unless some such expression is made the teacher or 
parent may feel that the failure has not been recognized. Therefore 
the child may be reinforced for expressing feelings of fear and of 
failure. 

We have no evidence to offer for these assumptions at this time 
beyond our personal experience with the American and German 
cultures, but in dealing with students of college age, one is struck 
by the emotional tension to be seen in German students who are 
being evaluated by an instructor and their willingness to take full 
blame or credit for the performance. In contrast it has often seemed 
to us that failure for the American students is seen as a block or 
source of frustration which has appeared in the environment. They 
speak of having “trouble” with the course or instructor who is "giving 
me a hard time.” The affective language emphasizes being upset, dis- 
turbed, irritated, or angry rather than humiliated or ashamed. 

Given these intuitive observations we felt a “repression” hypothesis 
had some merit. One might question whether we are justified in speak- 
ing of repression when we assert that the American has been taught 
to deny personal feelings of shame and humiliation. But we are hold- 
ing that during the earlier age of competence training the young child 
does have such feelings which are subsequently trained out of his 
expressed imagery and given the overlay of “hostile environment” 
imagery which comes through on the stories. 

We must bear in mind that FF and HP predict very similar be- 
haviors in achievement settings. It is for this reason that we argue 
for the identity of construct validity between the two as related to 
their respective cultures. In other words, we feel that the two cultures 
are sufficiently alike that fear-motivated behavior in achievement task 
settings will be very similar. This line of argument leads to the con- 
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:lusion that those Ss who do show the imagery of the other culture 
vill not show similar avoidance behaviors. Thus the American who 
writes FF and the German who writes HP arc not expected to behave 
ike their cultural counterparts. The American may be one who can 
iccept his fear, express it, and use it to further involve himself in 
achievement striving. And the German may be one whose HP imagery 
signals social withdrawal rather than task withdrawal. At this point 
we can only assert that we expect to find a rather different set of 
behavioral relationships, and hence a different hypothetical construct 
for these findings. 

Obviously the first fact to establish is whether or not the respective 
populations would maintain their thematic preferences when faced 
with pictures from the other culture. Since neither population had 
had its stories scored by persons who were expert in using the codes, 
it was quite possible that picture differences and scorer differences 
accounted for the population differences discussed above. Should this 
be the case, the collection of data on matched populations whose 
stories were expertly scored might yield identical levels of the two 
scoring codes, i.e. Germans might write HosP to the American pic- 
tures, and Americans might write FF to the German pictures. Al- 
though we have been referring to pictures as a battery, the pictures 
used do permit a more refined matching for achievement cue value, 
and we stated our hypotheses accordingly (see below). 

The second analysis to be performed is to determine the extent 
of correlation between the two scoring systems within the popula- 
tions. Our major hypothesis suggests that these values should be of 
zero order. 

Finally we were prepared to face a third and more complicated 
possibility. Conceivably a comparison of the FF written by Americans 
with that written by Germans might show context differences, i.e., 
might be contingent on as yet uncoded features of the stories whose 
presence up to now has been implicit. Once again there would be 
no assurance that the same score would imply identical behavior for 
the two cultures. 

To review the possibilities, we could find that each sample does 
write material codable by the apposite scoring system to their own 
picture battery. In this case the “repression” hypothesis is shaken, 
and we must learn what the behavioral correlates of the systems may 
be cross-culturally. Or we could find that the samples write the 
foreign material only to foreign pictures; in which case we must 
ask two questions. First, are the picture differences themselves due 
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to cultural effects? And second, do such scores have any predictive 
value? Or finally we could find that each sample writes only its own 
imagery regardles of pictures, which would correspond to the strong 
case of the “repression” hypothesis. 

The experimental design adopted for the comparison of the scoring 
systems used samples of American and German students of college 
age. The American sample (jV is 132) ranged from 18 to 21 years 
with a median of 19, and a majority of the students came from the 
upper-middle-class and lower-upper-middle-class strata. These stu- 
dents were given the story-writing task during a regular laboratory 
period in the introductory course in psychology. The German Ss were 
31 female students and 41 male students at the Psychological Insti- 
tute of the Ruhr University, enrolled in the basic experimental course. 
The social strata are predominantly middle class, and median age, 
21 years. Unlike the American research, there have been no major 
sex differences in the German findings. Hence the German sample in- 
cludes both sexes. 

Both administrations used the Neutral instructional set. Four groups 
of approximately 35 Ss each were used in the American testing. Each 
American group received eight pictures — four German and four 
American. The German administration used two successive adminis- 
trations, one week apart, beginning with the German set of pictures. 
Table 8.1 lists the pictures in each battery with their primary cue 
designations. 

Scoring was done by experts with scoring reliabilities in the 
-J-.90's.* The German stories were translated into English before 
being scored for HP by Birney. 

Analysis of the Cross-Cultural Study 

A review of the distributions of scores for the samples by picture 
battery revealed that the overall level of scores, especially HP, is too 
low to permit the use of parametric indices; i.e., too large a proportion 
of the Ss had zero scores. Therefore a more appropriate test of the 
hypotheses was made by treating each picture separately and using 
contingency statistics. Table 8.1 shows the proportions of Ss scored 
for the respective Fear of Failure systems for each picture. 

Hypothesis 1 holds that German Ss will write more FF than Ameri- 
can Ss, on both picture batteries, with the effect strongest on German 
pictures D, E, and F. We see that this hypothesis receives support 


We are indebted to H. Gotzl and F. Beisenbuch for the FF scoring. 
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Table 8.1. Percent Frequencies of Ss Scored for 
German (FF) and American (HP) Fear-of-Failure Indi- 
ces for Pictures in the German and American 
Test Batteries.® 


German 

German Pictures FF 

American 

FF 

X* 

German 

HP 

American 

HP 

X* 

A (HS) Smiling student 

32 

27 

_ 

3 

0 

- 

B (FF) Director’s door 

SI 

57 

- 

26 

25 

- 

C (HS) Shop workers 

37 

29 

1.28 

26 

23 

- 

D (FF) Teacher-pupil 

90 

68 

9.68* 

6 

26 

8.00 fc 

E (HS) Man at desk 

29 

13 

S.12 c 

6 

5 

- 

F (FF) Lab workers 

51 

26 

12.50* 

22 

32 


German 

American Pictures ff 

American 

FF 

X2 

German 

HP 

American 

HP 

X* 

A (HS) Shop workers 

67 

62 

_ 

2 

6 

- 

B (HS) Father-son 

TAT 7 

21 

24 


32 

28 


C (HS) Boy in class- 
room 

67 

59 

3.26 

29 

18 

1.28 

D (FF) Man at desk 

(bufferin) 

45 

70 

12.50* 

23 

49 

13.52* 

E (FF) Streetlight TAT 9 

13 

- 

14 

22 

- 

F (FF) Man at mirror 

4 

23 

7.22* 

8 

5 

- 


"German number of Ss for German pictures is 78; for American pictures, 
N = 67; American Ns range from 57 to 132 across pictures. 

*P < .01. 

C P < .05. 


from four of the six pictures, with pictures D, E and F yielding sig- 
nificantly higher FF scores for Germans than for Americans. 

Hypothesis 2 holds that American 5s will write more HP than 
German Ss on both picture batteries, with the strongest effect on 
American pictures D, E, and F. This hypothesis receives support from 
American picture D alone. More over, the Americans show more FF 
on this picture and on picture F, which means that American Ss do 
write FF to their own pictures. 
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Taken together, we find that Germans and Americans do write 
the others’ imagery, but do so rather differently on Fear-of-Failure- 
cued pictures. Achievement-cued pictures pull equal amounts of each. 

Hypothesis 3 (or expectation 3) was that FF and HP would not 
be correlated. Table 8.2 shows the correlations for each picture 
battery by sample, including the German sex groups. None of the 
values reach significance; thus our expectation gets support. 


Table 8.2. Correlation of FF and HP Based 

ON GERMAN AND AMERICAN PICTURE BATTERIES 



German Pictures 

American Pictures 

German males and females 

+ .19° 

+ .07 


IN - 78) 

(AT = 66) 

American males 

- .03 

+ .08 


CIV = 68) 

(/V = 68) 

a P < .02. 


Picture Effects. The chief picture effect occurs on the Fear-of- 
Failure-cued pictures and seems to hinge on the authority-subordinate 
relationship portrayed. German picture D, the teacher-pupil picture, 
shows high FF and low HP for German 5s and a tendency for the 
oposite for American Ss. The same pattern appears for picture F, 
in which the laboratory workers are often seen as master and appren- 
tice. Picture C fails to show a significant HP dominance by the Ger- 
man sample, but in this picture the younger worker is often seen as 
the authority, thus confounding the usual relationship. Within the 
German picture battery the German Ss give the least FF to pictures 
A and E, which are solitary figures. Picture B shows a solitary figure 
standing attentively before a door marked Director. Both samples 
of 5s write FF to this picture, and as we shall see below, there seem 
to be context differences within the stories for the two samples. The 
German Ss also write here of “boss-to-clerk” relationships. 

When we consider the American failure-cued pictures which em- 
phasize solitary figures — the man at the desk, the figure under the 
streetlight, and the man at the mirror — we find the German 5s writ- 
ing lower levels of FF and HP. Thus it appears that the German 5s 
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respond with FF to the authority-subordinate relationship in a way 
that Americans do not, and Americans are more sensitive to sugges- 
tions or loss or abandonment. 

The American sample presents a rather different pattern. Failurc- 
cued pictures both of solitary figures and of authority relationships 
elicit HP, and FF tends to be associated with solitary figures in work 
situations, i.e., pictures B (German), C (American), and D (Ameri- 
can), as well as the teacher-pupil picture D (German) and the two 
inventors, picture A (American). This pattern suggests that the 
Americans are not particularly sensitive to the authority-subordinate 
dimension, but rather to more general task situation cues. The high 
level of FF obtained was not expected, and offers the opportunity to 
examine the FF scoring system more closely. The German picture B, 
showing the man at the director’s door, elicited FF from over half 
of each sample and offers excellent material for comparison. 

A reading of the stories by both samples strongly suggests that the 
FF written by Americans has a different context from that written 
by the Germans. This amounts to saying that additional scoring codes 
could be devised to supplement the FF codes which would discrimi- 
nate between the samples. Such codes do not now exist, but samples 
of what we mean can be provided. Again, the context seems to 
involve the authoritarian relationship. The Americans treat the au- 
thority figure differently, and the FF material scored originates in a 
thematic source quite different from that of the Germans. Consider 
the following German story: 

An anxious bookkeeper is standing in front of the manager’s door. 
He found a mistake in the registration and knows that it will have an 
immense effect on the calculation. Now he thinks how he can tell it. 
At the moment he cannot think clearly, merely parts of sentences he 
prepared previously. His expectations will be fulfilled. He will leave 
the room dejected, humiliated. 

Under the FF scoring system this story received a score of four for 
action, and negative outcome. A similar American story reads as 
follows: 

With pipe in hand docile Ralph approached the Director's door, 
paused a moment, then knocked. Ralph has been reprimanded about 
his mistakes in filling orders. He had just made another mistake. “Boy, 
I’ll catch it this time. And on his personal order too.” The Director 
asks Ralph in. Ralph nervously tells of his mistake showing the order 
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form. The boss recognizes that he had made the mistake and forgives 
Ralph, but doesn’t say why. 


This story is also scored for negative affect, and negative anticipation, 
but there is something about the hero’s use of “catch it” as well as the 
discovery that it is the Director himself that is at fault, that renders 
the personal involvement of Ralph much less intense than that of 
the figure in the German story. The two stories were chosen to illus- 
trate our feeling that even nearly identical circumstances have a 
different ring. One possibility here, which must not be overlooked, is 
that the American sample reflects a social strata effect, since the 
Americans tend to come from higher strata than the German sample. 

Further inspection of the stories to this picture suggests that the 
American Ss write more about people of little talent who keep trying 
to succeed and do not, or about underlings who find their bosses in 
compromising circumstances, or about little men who see themselves 
as failures and accept it, much the way one accepts a chronic disa- 
bility. There is affect in all these stories, but it seems to lack the per- 
sonal sense of responsibility so common in the German stories. De- 
spite the high incidence of FF scored for each sample to this picture, 
we are left with the distinct feeling that German FF may not be 
American FF. Only the development of additional scoring codes can 
shed light on the possibility that even here the personal-vs.-environ- 
mental dimension distinguishes the cultures. Heckhausen has observed 
that there is freedom in structuring the relationship to a superordinate 
person behind the door, so the FF by Americans may avoid the threat 
reflected in HP, and vice versa for the Germans. 

Summary of the FF to HP Relationship. Viewing the findings as a 
whole, we find that two of the three failure-cued pictures in the Ger- 
man series show significantly more FF written by the German stu- 
dents than the Americans. The third picture shows fairly high levels 
foe bath, rrrauys., Idl aoe case., the teacher-pupil picture., the Americans 
also show significantly more HP than the Germans. The Hope-of-Suc- 
cess-cued pictures gave low levels of both HP and FF for both, 
groups. However, on the two pictures showing German preference 
for FF imagery, the Americans gave 65 percent and 26 percent levels 
for FF, which are not low. We do find what appears to be a cultural 
effect, however. This impression Is reinforced by the percentages ob- 
tained using the American pictures. 

The failure-cued pictures in the American scries show that one 
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of the three pictures yields an HP level which is significantly greater 
for the American sample, but two of these pictures show significantly 
more IT for the Americans. Thus it appears that pictures showing 
solitary figures in darkened settings produce more FF and HP from 
Americans than from Germans. Again the success-cued pictures show 
fairly high levels of both scores for both groups. 

This pattern of findings is complex. German pictures favor Ger- 
man imagery (FF) by German 5s, but American pictures favor 
German imagery (FF) by American 5s most strongly; and American 
imagery (HP) by American 5s is favored on one picture from each 
series. 

We have found that each sample writes (he other’s imagery; hence 
there is no support for the “repression” hypothesis. However, there is 
a cultural effect operating in the picture differences, which, on in- 
spection, seems to hinge on the presence and nature of the authority 
cues present in the pictures. We also found no correlation between 
the two systems, sugesting they might develop from different sources 
o! experience. Finally, there is some reason to suspect that each sys- 
tem may require still more codes before we can be certain each sam- 
ple is writing the other’s imagery. 

Further Studies of FF and HP 

Under the auspices of the Psychological Institute at the Ruhr Uni- 
versity, Bochum, Federal Republic of Germany, a series of experi- 
ments was conducted using both the FF and HP measures. Without 
presenting the designs in detail, our basic strategy can be outlined. 
Essentially the aim was to gather task-performance and Ievel-of- 
aspiration measures to permit validity comparisons using performance 
measures whose relationships to the motive measures have been pre- 
viously established. Next, the ideas presented in Chapter 9 were 
used to design situations in which opposite forms of behavior were 
predicted from the two measures. In particular, FF was viewed as 
implying sensitivity to internal affective states of a (ask-related na- 
ture, and HP was hypothesized to reflect sensitivity to external 
sources of threat to the self. Efforts to vary conditions of public and 
private performance, source of evaluation, and the like, were de- 
signed to test for differences in the behavior of the two fear-of-failurc 
groups. A similar series of experiments is being initiated with Amer- 
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ican samples, in an effort to shed more light on the nature of fear 
of failure in the two cultures. At this writing, analysis of the data 
is m progress and we have no further findings to report beyond the 
picture study. 


Summery 

We opened this chapter by suggesting that Fear of Failure was an 
area term. We close by suggesting that the area referred to is that 
which includes self-reported test anxiety, as well as apperceptively 
measured hostile-press imagery and fear-of-failure imagery. One 
measure we have not discussed at length is the Achievement Anxiety 
Test scale of Haber and Alpert (1960) which provides the subject 
with an opportunity to report that physical symptoms of arousal 
facilitate his performance as well as cause debilitating effects. Two 
scales are taken from the instrument, and they provide the subject 
with an opportunity to contrast the effects of anxiey on his perform- 
ance. The debilitating scale (A AT— ) shows substantial correlation 
with the TAQ, and we favor the AAT over the TAQ for the added 
information to be gained from the AAT-f scale. However, Table 8.3 
shows the absence of correlation found between measures which have 
proved their ability to predict various avoidance behaviors in 
achievement situations. This table includes only correlations found 
for samples of 5s tested in our own research. Additional correlations 
may be found in the tables of Chapter 9. It is clear that these are 
independent measures with similar predictive validities. We have 
made some suggestions about testing for relationships between these 
measures, especially regarding possible childhood origins of thought 
and feeling. But for purposes of researching hope and fear in the 
achievement situation, it seems essential that efforts be made to incor- 
porate both self-respect and apperceptive measures in common re- 
search designs. Sarason’s demonstration of lower anxiety scores on 
a second administration of the TAQ, as well as of experimenter 
effects, alerts us to control for possible interactions between measures 
and/or test situations. As we will see in the next chapter, the findings 
thus far suggest that avoidance behavior in achievement situations 
varies markedly with the nature of the achievement setting — a con- 
clusion supported by the work of Kogan and Waiiach (1964). Given 
such a wide array of possible effects, it is critical that future research 
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Table 8.3. Intercorrelations 
of Measures of Fear of Failure 



Apperceptive 

Sell-Descriptive 




FF 

TAQ 

AAT— 


AAT+ 

HP 

+ .13(1) 

+ .11(2) 

+ .08 (2a) 

+ 

.02 (3) 


+ .08 (la) 


+ .04 (3) 

+ 

.01 (2) 

FF 


+ .01(1) 

- .15 (la) 




TAQ 



+ .58 (2a) 

+ 

.02 (2a) 

A AT- 




- 

.37 (2) 

(1) 

N is 23 German males. 

German pictures. 





(la) N is 68 American males, American pictures. 

(2) N is 77 American males, American pictures. 
(2a) N is 105 American males, American pictures. 

(3) N is 69 American males, American pictures. 


concentrate on selected patterns of independent and dependent vari- 
ables with an eye to learning as much as possible from critical 
contrasts. 

We are left with the position that each of these measures has gen- 
erated its own hypothetical construct under the general term, Fear 
of Failure. In time we will learn more of how they may be combined 
most coherently. 




CHAPTER 9 


Current Theories of Fear of Failure 


THE PRECEDING EIGHT CHAPTERS HAVE REVIEWED OUR RESEARCH OF 
Fear of Failure motivation. We have tried to present our work as 
descriptively as possible with a minimum of theorizing to support 
our guiding hypotheses. We have already made reference to the work 
of others on the same problem, and in this chapter we turn to a 
consideration of the theoretical issues which now surround the find- 
ings. The reader must bear in mind that many of the differences so 
clearly apparent at this writing were slowly emerging over the years 
covered by this report. Ideas change and adjust to fit the findings as 
they emerge. Hopefully, they will continue to do so. But it was never 
possible to come to a firm decision in favor of some particular theo- 
retical formulation. Rather, the formulation has itself emerged, and 
with it a better understanding of the ideas of others and the differ- 
ence between approaches to be reviewed here. 

We stated earlier that the area phrase, Fear of Failure, was initially 
suggested by a behavioral pattern of performance and aspiration (see 
p. 2), We chose to strive for a motive measure by following the 
technique used by McClelland to test for the effects of failure experi- 
ence on fantasy as displayed in short, structured TAT stories. Given 
the measure. Hostile Press, it has been possible to conduct a series 
of studies to learn how persons given to such fantasy behave in 
achievement situations. Meanwhile Atkinson, using the n-Ach-TAQ 
measure of resultant achievement motivation, and Heckhausen, using 
empirically refined codes for scoring Hope of Success and Fear of 
Failure in TAT stories, have also been conducting studies to test for 
the correlates of their Fear of Failure indices in achievement situa- 
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tion behaviors. At this writing these three programs rest on some- 
what different theoretical assumptions about motivation and the 
function of Fear of Failure in achievement situations. We deal first 
with the Atkinson position because it was clearly stated in 1957 
and has been subject to refinement since that time. Given its impact 
on the research being done on this problem, we must make clear 
the basis for our decision to reject Atkinson’s theoretical position. 
After stating our own position, we will then consider the position 
taken by Heckhausen (1967), with particular attention to the addi- 
tional issues raised by trying to integrate interpretations made from 
work conducted with populations of another society. 

Atkinson's Theory of Fear of Failure 

In 1957 Atkinson published a model of behavior in achievement 
situations. Defining motive as “a disposition to strive for a certain 
kind of satisfaction, as a capacity for satisfaction in the attainment of 
a certain class of incentives,” he moved away from the earlier defi- 
nition of McClelland et al. (1953) which emphasized anticipated 
change of affect rather than striving for it. Presumably the satisfac- 
tion referred to is that of achieving the anticipated change in affect, 
but the new statement places the term “incentive,” which means 
some objectively definable event, in a central position. Motive as a 
dispositional state requires a definition of the actualized state, and for 
Atkinson the actualization occurs in the presence of objective cues 
which produce an expectancy of incentive attainment. Thus we have 
motivation, or we say someone is motivated, when Motive, Expec- 
tancy of Incentive, and Incentive combine to produce behavior. This 
behavior is characterized by initiation of directed, selective striving 
toward a particular class of goal objects or conditions, attainment of 
which ends the striving. Turning to the achievement motive, the more 
specific statement is that the achievement motive is “a disposition 
to approach success” (p. 360). Expectancy then becomes the Proba- 
bility of success (Ps), and Incentive becomes the value of success 
(Is). Success here means objective success as defined by the task. 
However, the satisfaction which it brings is said to be pride in ac- 
complishment. Conversely, Atkinson states: “The aim of another 
class of motive is to minimize pain. ... An avoidance motive repre- 
sents the individual’s capacity to experience pain in connection with 
certain kinds of negative consequences of acts. The motive to avoid 
failure is considered a disposition to avoid failure and/or a capacity 
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for experiencing shame and humiliation as a consequence of failure 
(p. 360). It remains only to combine the Expectancy for failure (Pf) 
and Incentive (failure) (If) to complete the model for fear of failure. 

At this writing Atkinson’s Motive term had the properties of varia- 
tion in strength, and of disposition toward a certain class of satisfac- 
tions and away from a certain class of annoyances. Thus it combines 
the energizing property of Drive with the directive properties of Habit 
as set out in the writings of Spence (1958) and Brown (1961). By 
1964, however, Atkinson had modified his views on the nature of fear 
of failure. Comparing the treatment of anxiety given by Drive X 
Habit and Expectancy X Value theories he concludes that fear 
should not be conceived as the exciter of avoidance responses, but as 
a symptom that an animal is already performing a response with an 
expectancy of a negative consequence" (p. 289). From this it follows 
that fear of failure must be given a definition as a disposition to 
inhibit one’s achievement striving on penalty of pain. Indeed, the 
avoidance motive is one of being disposed to inhibit achievement 
striving so that fear of failure will not occur. Strictly speaking, since 
the term fear is given to the outcome state, and not the anticipation 
of it, we now have the failure avoidance motive, where failure is 
objectively defined. The effects of making this distinction, between 
the disposition to act and the experience produced by the action, will 
soon become apparent. But note that the same revision cou e 
undertaken for the need for achievement. One could say that by need 
for achievement we should say the success motive, which when acti- 
vated creates the sense that one’s strivings will bring success, and wi 
that sense a pride in one’s actions. The ghost of the James-Lange 
theory of emotion haunts this formulation because it asserts tha 
the emotive side of motivation occurs in course, following the activa- 
tion of action, and the motive itself is stripped of its emotional 


dimension. . , . , 

Atkinson has moved into this position to avoid having to assert 
that the motivation to avoid failure “might somct.mes function to 
instigate (or excite) achievement-oriented performance (1^66, p. 
19). He wishes to avoid saying this because the form given to e 
relationship between Motive, Expectancy, and Incentive seems to 
dictate these definitions. That form asserts that values for the three 
variables combine multiplicatively, and also that values of Incentive 
are inverse to values of Expectancy. This model is offered as a theo- 
retical case, and by changing the motive from approach to inhibition 
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of approach we get values for resultant approach and avoidance 
motivations which arc exact opposites; conditions of maximum ap- 
proach become conditions of maximum inhibition and conditions of 
minimum approach become conditions of minimum inhibition. In 
effect, the two motive dispositions operate in direct opposition to one 
another and produce opposite behaviors in persons dominated by 
one or the other. 

This strategy of theorizing has led Atkinson and his co-workers 
to a degree of theoretical sophistication which tends to outrun the 
power of their measures. The model provides sufficient variables for 
a great variety of behavior patterns to result in theory. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to prove or disprove the model at the moment. 
However, it is a fruitful source of ideas. For instance, since it has the 
effect of emphasizing approach dispositions, it forces us to consider 
what Incentives other than pride of accomplishment may serve to 
support achievement striving. Atkinson is quick to concede that 
should the approach and the avoidance tendencies be equal, and the 
person continue to strive, we must postulate that another positive 
motive has become dominant, such as social approval. The model 
also suggests that repeated failure in achievement situations in which 
the child is constrained to keep trying may result in an approach 
motive to please authority which is quite distinct from task accom- 
plishment, such that the child will be motivated to strive to achieve 
excellence under authoritarian demand, but never for himself. In 
the more immediate design of research, this type of model challenges 
the psychologist to product the conditions which the model says will 
yield a particular behavior. This has tended to be the course of re- 
search followed by Atkinson and his co-workers. 

The reader is aware that we have not used the Atkinson model in 
planning our own research. In view of the terms in which we describe 
our research, it may now be clear why we have not. We have pre- 
ferred a less rigorous model, a somewhat less theoretical approach, 
and a somewhat more empirical wait-and-see attitude toward the 
data. This was especially true in the beginning of our work. By con- 
tinuing to define a motive as an anticipated change in affect, we felt 
that fear of failure was such an anticipation and might be changed 
by a wide variety of actions, of which inhibition of striving might be 
only one. That is, we kept open the possibility that fear of failure 
might lead to increased achievement striving, under certain conditions, 
just as Atkinson had originally suggested (1957). We see no reason 
why the conception of the anticipatory goal reaction as a stimulus 
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to action should not be applied to fear of failure. That is, we accept 
the point made by Brown (1961) that from the viewpoint of Hullian 
learning theory we are studying special classes of habits learned asso- 
ciatively. We prefer the “anxiety-reduction” model of Mowrer, 1939, 
and Miller, 1948, since it permits us to speculate on the possible 
reinforcing value of various behaviors which might be fear-reducing. 
Motives as anticipated changes in affect may be considered a special 
class of habits if this view proves useful. The important feature is to 
preserve the\view of motives as internal states capable of c lange 
which may produce learning. Atkinson initially suggested that under 
fear of failure the person constrained to the achievement situation 
would find “only one path open to him to avoid failure success at 
the task he is presented. So we expect him to manifest the strength 
of his motivation to avoid failure in performance of the task. He, too, 
in other words, should try hardest when Ps is .50 and less hard when 
the chance of winning is either greater or lessy(1957, p. 3 ). s 

we have seen this view is explicitly repudiated in 1966. The subjects 
behavior “is to be understood in terms of what he is trying not to 
(1966, p. 261). But it is the 1957 view that we have wished to main- 
tain and have found useful in guiding our research. We attempt to 


understand what the subject is trying to do. 

From the outset we have questioned the requirement that the terms 
Motive, Incentive, and Probability be viewed as independent of each 
other. To view them so we would require that the extensive literature 
on wish fulfillment, as well as that dealing with various defensive dis 
tortions of reality due to fear, be set aside. We were prepare 
that variation in Motive or Incentive might cause distortion of PS, 
e.g., at high levels of Fear of Failure the perceived values of Ps 
mfeht be distorted upward. And we were concerned that some 
achievement situations might offer Ps values with no clear objective 
statement of If at all, thus permitting the Ps estimate to dutor 
even define If; e.g., “if the task is this easy, the penal ty of fa ilure 
must be quite great,” vs. "the penally can t be much because 
task is too hard." We could even imagine achievement task situation^ 
in which the value of the Is was positively related to Ps, e.g., g 
man’s C, which is easy to get, is still worth more, as a Pass, than^a 
high B, which is fine for those who get B s. This typ 
adds up to saying that we find the decision to use just three variable 
related in a precise fashion to be arbitrary and restrictive in rese, 
on Fear of Failure motivation. We view the identification of key va i- 
ables as still open, the relationships between known variables as yet 
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to be determined, and the problems of researching avoidance moti- 
vation as distinct from those of approach motivation. 

Another important reason for not adopting the Atkinson model was 
our reservation regarding the assumption that Probability and In- 
centive are inversely related. There is no doubt but that the relation- 
ship affects behavior, but we were not persuaded of the wisdom of 
confining the relationship to even the set of inverse orders, let alone 
the exact condition that Is equaled (1-Ps). Essentially this consti- 
tutes a narrowing of the attribute of Incentive to task difficulty alone. 
For Fear of Failure, this amounts to saying that persons show avoid- 
ance out of a sense of the difficulty of the task facing them. On intui- 
tive grounds we felt that the definition of incentive should be kept 
open and not confined to attributes of the task itself. (A similar reser- 
vation is voiced by Feather (1965) regarding the achievement mo- 
tive.) Atkinson later suggested that if Incentive is invariant with re- 
gard to Ps we have the usual conditions served by the law of effect. 
Applied to fear-of-failure motivation, this suggests that if the penal- 
ties of failure are equally great for an easy and for a difficult task, 
the subject might be best advised to choose a difficult task in the 
hope of minimizing social disapproval. As we shall see shortly, one 
could argue that some studies show this. The point of this discussion, 
however, is that we felt we should treat the Incentive-Probability 
relationship as a rcsearchable condition rather than a theoretical one. 
There is no question but that the relationship is important, but its 
nature could easily vary depending on various situational conditions, 
and we wished to be free to accept this variation if it appeared in 
the research. 

Finally, we chose not to use the Atkinson model because we held 
a broader view of the achievement situation than the model permits. 
Rather than treat Incentive and Probability as task-defined, we wanted 
to explore which aspects of achievement situations caused variation 
in the attributes of the Incentive influencing the subject. Given our 
content analysis of the Hostile Press scoring system, it seemed to us 
that for these subjects Fear of Failure did not mean fear of task 
failure according to personal standards of excellence, but rather fear 
of being a failure in the eyes of others according to their standards. 
What we question here is the wisdom of confining the definition of 
the chief variables in the situation to task attributes alone. However 
successful this appeared to be for studies of the achievement motive, 
it was our view that fear of failure would prove much more socially 
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sensitive. Our research shows the influence of this view. We have 
been prompted to contrast solitary to social situations of task per- 
formance. We have explored for personality-test correlates of Hos- 
tile Press, and we have tried to learn under what conditions persons 
with high fear of failure scores perform best. 


A Critique of the Atkinson Model 

Our reservations above have been presented without citation of 
the literature. Here we present selected findings which we feel give 
support to the position we have taken. At the outset let us be clear 
that we do not see this as a closed matter. It is still too eary to 
state flatly that the usefulness of a “strong assumption" model at 
the outset of research is less than the more literary theory we 
present in Chapter 10. All that we want to do here is review the lit- 
erature beyond our own which we feel supports our strategy o e ni 
tion and hypothesis formation. 

At the outset the Atkinson model defined the values of Is and Ps 
objectively in task terms. However, it was soon apparen a „ 
values did not fit the results obtained (Atkinson and dwin, 
in studies of risk preference. Obviously, some estimate of the sub- 
jectively perceived Ps values was required beyond the ' 

experienced success with the task in practice tria s. ex 1 
found that if 5s were asked to commit themselves to a particular 
set of estimated Ps values prior to performance, there was dange 
that the task had changed from one requiring success . 

quiring accuracy of Ps judgment (Litwin, 195 s ). en 
that asking 5s for Ps judgments contaminated the usual 
meat situation. The question of the relationsh.p of subjective Ps 
values to objective Ps values continues to be troubI '= s °“ ' ’ 

there is some evidence that in fact Ps judgmen s 1 > , 

those with approach and those with avoidance m0 1 - j 

1963; Feather" 1965). In general, the findings for 
motive show a preference for risk which is somew -,,-cnrdinc to 
than the model predicts. But for fear of failure, e n 
the n-Ach-TAQ combination, there has been practically PI 
for the model. Rather, the consistent result has been th 
show a preference for moderate risks, ex ^ e /” e r,s s ’ nre f erence for 
in that order (Atkinson and Litwin, I960), or a “ 

intermediate risks that is less extreme than that of the hopeKif 
success 5s (Moulton, 1965). 
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Studies of persistence have been more in line with the predic- 
tions of the model, but also permit more than one interpretation 
(Feather, 1961). Persistence at an unsolvable task which one has 
been told is difficult may reflect a fear of loss of social approval 
(“one must not be a quitter!”) just as lack of persistence at an 
unsolvable task which one has been told is easy may reflect the 
same fear (“you expected me to solve this problem quickly and 
I am not doing so. Please give me another”). Persistence, especially 
under conditions of failure, is probably almost solely social in origin. 
If the subject is task-oriented he will act as the hope-of-success 
subject does, persisting at easy tasks and dropping the difficult 
when both are unsolvable; but the subject who is socially oriented 
may do just the opposite. 

Studies of expressed level of aspiration (LA) have tended to 
show that fear-of-failure Ss display more willingness to make ex- 
treme aspirations, including atypical shifts away from the direction 
of the previous outcome, than do the hope-of-success Ss (Martire, 
1956; Clark, (Riciutti, and Tcevan, 1956; Robinson, 1962). This 
may be interpreted to mean that a preference for extreme Ps values 
for the next trial signifies a maximization of avoidance motivation 
around the values implied by the performance itself. Thus the S 
who succeeds and raises his LA somewhat, as the hope-of-success 
S does, is moving into a more challenging range of difficulty. So 
too, the movement downward following failure moves one toward 
the intermediate range. However, once again the data are most clear 
for the hope-of-success Ss, and more equivocal for the fear-of-failure 
Ss. The latter show distributions of LA’s with greater instances of 
extreme behavior, or atypical reaction, but the obtained distribu- 
tions do not fit the predicted curve of the model. Furthermore the 
alternative interpretation of LA behavior as socially determined 
is equally tenable. If we assume that such behavior has been rein- 
forced in the past, we must ask what such reinforcement might 
have been. Since it could not be task success itself, as a rule, we 
must consider that setting high aspiration or being excessively 
modest may have been socially reinforced. And if this is the In- 
centive being pursued, the behavior makes sense. 

It is not possible to re- interpret each of the studies generated 
by the Atkinson model in this space, nor is it necessary. Our point 
is simply that the model, in our judgment, has not been often satis- 
fied by the data where Fear of Failure is concerned, and where it 
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has been satisfied, an alternative interpretation based on a con 
sideration of what the 5 is trying to do can be made. Notice that 
some of the possibilities for relationship between Ms and Is and Ps 
mentioned earlier have appeared in the research program. Although 
most 5s report subjective Ps values in excess of the objective ones, 
the hope-of-success 5s are more optimistic than the fear-o - ai urc 
5s prior to any direct experience with the task. M can effect s. 

Evidence for interactive relationships between M an s an 
does exist. We have already seen that Ss distort Ps judgments, usu 
ally optimistically in laboratory achievement situations. It we con- 
sider this distortion to be a form of wish fulfillment, we may argue 
that we would expect such distortion to be at a maximum .either 
when the Incentive is of little importance to the S or when it is 
maximum importance. That is, as the importance of the Intently 
increases, we expect wishful distortion to give way to reahty esti- 
mates until the importance reaches a level where t e rea i 
possible loss cannot be borne and optimistic distortion occurs.. 

Fig. 9-1 displays this hypothetical function for the ° b l cc,1 J e 
level of .50. Filling in with figures from various studies, we s 
a possible interpretation of the findings to date is t a mo 
laboratory tasks used must be judged as in the low importance 

^Exploration of this hypothetical function is Mug carried out by 
Burdick and his co-workers. Beginning with trivial tasks £ 
ing at chance events, Burdick varied the instructio ns |» »» 
effort to show that as performance was de fined as 
portant to the experimenter’s judgment of the su ' I • d 

of the Ps estimates decreased. A study by Irwin > 
strated that college students who were told e whethc . r 

cards in a deck, and were asked to earn points by g E 
a drawn card was a “win," gave a higher proportton of Y„ respomes 
than was dictated by the objective P^^^ '"ha" 
had used an individual testing procedure, but Fig. rcsults 

Burdick’s classroom procedure yields substantial y , helhcr 

Across twenty trials whhou. 

Stoptr, "o oTperecm -win’ cards. Z * ’extent to which 
a set to “win” influences rcsulls also appears when 
what happens when the S is told he must not pick a ’ 

and is then asked it he has done so. The lose re p 
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Fig. 9—1. Hypothesized degree of Ps dis- 
tortion as a function of incentive importance. 



■/ 4- -t- Objective Ps. 

HIGH 


Incentive Importance 

1. Guessing under chance conditions to win points (Irwin, 1953) 

2. a. Replication of Irwin, group testing (Burdick, 1964) 
b. Same as 2a except aim is to minimize losses. 

3. a. Guessing under chance conditions to score high on Social Sensi- 

tivity (Burdick, 1964) 
b. Minimize losses. 

4. Guessing under chance conditions to achieve accuracy (Irwin, 1953). 

5. "Estimated Ps for ring toss game lines (Litwin, 1958). 

6’ Estimation of season record by Varsity debaters (Bimey, 1964). Note: 
We place the Varsity debaters’ estimates at two positions because we 
cannot be sure they are more or less motivated than the Novices. This 
illustrates the need for independent measurement of Incentive Impor- 
tance. 

7. Estimation of season record by Novice debaters (Bimey, 1964). 

8. Hypothetical value for contestants ah world Championship level. 

closer to the objective odds in both studies. If distortion occurs 
under the “lose” test condition, we expect the S to deny losing 
even when the odds predict that he most probably has lost. This 
too occurs. 

Burdick (1965) next set out to structure the card-guessing task 
in such a way that he could vary the importance of the task using 
instructions alone. He repeated the card-guessing format precisely, 
but told the Ss: 
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Last year during orientation week we asked all the members of the 
incoming freshmen class to indicate how they would 1 e o 
cards marked. Although there were differences m their choices there 
were clear preferences for certain patterns. Is it your tas o gu 
those preferred patterns were. If you are able to p ay ..... 

another, your guesses should be better than chance. is 
to play the role of another that indicates social sensi ivi y. 
type of test that psychologists have been using for many y 
measure social sensitivity. 

The aim of this instruction was to convince the S that ™ 
facing ten cards each of which had been vote on o 
“win” mark. Given one such card in the .10 cond.ttoa, could he 
pick it? After choosing a card, the S was asked w e er 
he had been successful in matching the choice ° ® , . of 

freshmen. By telling the 5s that this ability to match he ^choice iof 
his predecessors was a sign of important socia s i , _ 

the task would take on more importance for the , a ch 

dieted that he would move closer to the objec ive “lose” 

case. Again the condition was run for both win and 

“assroom procedure used was as 

in an introductory psychology class were w sheet and one 
» come .The cover sheet, on which 
the subject wrote his name, explained the proce ...j on a 
Each trial involved 10 cards which were hung i X “k Ss time 
board in front of the class for about 4° seconds. S 

the subjects read on .heir individual trial sheet 0) «J^er ta y 
would win or lose a point if they chose •» 

how many of the 10 cards were mark • cards) had been 

winning and losing, and the number o m „ Ss j, ac j the 

randomly combined within each individua P * trials 

same 10 trial sheets, but not in the same order In five oi 
the 5 was told he would win a point, while m the _ otherj ^ 
was told he would lose a point if he c ose 3 5 7 or 9 marked 
win and lose conditions each had ostensi y » » ’ ’ c s did not 
cards. Actually, none of the cards was a pure 

know this. [The 5s in the first ^y toU J (or making 

guessing game and that there ' vou “ , dy wcre told it was a 

a given selection. The Ss in the second study we 
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test of social sensitivity.] For each trial the 5 indicated whether or 
not he believed he would choose a marked card and the degree of 
his confidence in his choice. He then selected a card by marking 
down the designating number. 

The key comparison to be made in the data shown in Fig. 9-1 
is between the "guessing” condition and the "Social Sensitivity” 
condition. At the critical .50 level, we see, the proportion of those 
saying they did pick a “win” card has dropped from .91 to .74, 
At the same time the proportion denying the choice of “lose” card 
moves from .69 to .57. Both movements arc in the predicted direc- 
tion, though admission of loss shows less effect of instruction. 

These studies of Ps distortion introduce the notion of "impor- 
tance" as being a distinctive attribute of Incentive that is not the 
same as difficulty. This is the key point we wish to make with 
these studies. Incentives have importance or value for the subject 
which go beyond the Ps value of the task being faced. Given ob- 
jective Ps values for task success, it is possible to vary the meaning 
of the task to the S, using instructions, so that his subjective Ps 
values vary as well. The function in Fig. 9-1 could be taken to 
mean that given an objective Ps value .50, a change in behavior 
must reflect a change in Incentive. Thus the obtained subjective 
level of Ps = .91 implies an Is of .09, while the second level of 
.74 implies an increase in Is to .26. This may be so, but in that 
case it makes more psychological sense to say that Ps is a function 
of Is, such that Ps = I -Is. This says that it makes as much sense 
to argue that Ps is distorted by Is as it does to say that Is is dis- 
torted away from the objective values by Ps alone. We prefer to 
treat Ps and Is independently, subject to situational variation and 
capable of a wide variety of relationships. 

One possibility in Fig. 9-1 is that the inverse relationship of Ps 
and Is may vary across the “importance” attribute of Is. As stated, 
the model uses a perfectly inverse set of values for the two varia- 
bles, regardless of "bias.” 

Suppose Atkinson is right that the difficulty Incentive value is 
perfectly inverse to Ps, but suppose Ps varies with the importance 
of Is, which is independent of Ps. Then we get two classes of 
achievement situations, those of little importance, such as laboratory 
games, and those of great importance, such as championship con- 
tests, where the greatest resultant motivation values come at objec- 
tive Ps levels of .20 to .30. To the extent that fearful persons show 
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less positive distortion, and in the moderate value ranges perhaps 
even show negative distortion of Ps, we can expect them to show 
the greatest resultant avoidant motivation at the easier objective 
levels of .60 and .70, and a preference for the more difficult levels 
of the task. 

It must be pointed out that this formulation differs from that 
offered by Atkinson (1957) to account for the tendency of Ss to 
bias their subjective Ps estimates above the objective values. Atkin- 
son assumes that it is the strength of M which produces this effect. 
In particular he states: 

The assumption to be made seems a reasonable one. the relative 
strength of a motive influences the subjective probability of the con- 
sequence consistent with that motive, i.e., biases it upwards, n ot er 
words, the stronger the achievement motive relative to the motive to 
avoid failure, the higher the subjective probability of success, given 
stated odds. (1957, p. 367). 


We prefer to speak of variation in Ts or If values rather than Ms 
or Mf because we doubt whether the latter variation can be demon- 
strated. A person with a high Fear of Failure score can be placed 
in game settings, examinations, and championship contests, an 
there is no doubt his resultant motivation will vary, but it is the 
situational index related to Incentive that gives us our estimates ot 


variation, not changes in his Fear of Failure score. 

Unfortunately, not even this modification of the model yields 

predictions congruent with the obtained findings or ear o _ 

Ss. These Ss show a preference for difficulty levels in the — ■ 
to .40 range, and a relative avoidance of .90 to .70, as the 
assumption suggests. However, it is yet to be demons ' ratcd ' h “ 
these Ss have the greatest avoidance tendencies at the middle rang 
relative to the extremes. The findings obtained are best fi ted by 
assuming that Fear-of-Failure Ss see .be Incentive ^tonrfup of 
Pf as much more extreme than a simple inversion. Th I 
that we drop the determination of If values from Pf, 
independently, and, given the objective Pf values and resuham 
motivation scores, solve for If values. When we do hts we find 
that Fear of Failure Ss apparently fear failure at Pf .10 1 far more 
than at Pf .50, which in turn is only slightly worse than • • 
Thus wc are left proposing not only that Incentive aflects subjective 
Probability but that the relationship between Probability an ». 
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present and future state of being. The strength of the motive arousal 
corresponds to the steepness of the expectation gradient which is 
determined (I) by the size of the discrepancy between the present and 
future states of being within the frame of reference of the normative 
motivational state, and (2) by the psychic distance between the states 
of being over time (p. 3). 

Fear of Failure thus becomes a potential state of dissatisfaction 
or dis-ease which becomes actual in the face of impending events 
leading to it. This definition has the virtue of focusing on what the 
person expects will be his future condition and is congruent with 
Atkinson’s view of anxiety. It leaves open for study and further 
definition the alternative normative states which may be activitated 
to avoid the failure condition. Heckhauscn chooses to work with 
the basic ideas of goal discrepancy, psychological distance, and 
psychological time. For him 

Achievement motivation, can, therefore, be defined as the striving to 
increase, or keep as high as possible, one's own capability in all activities 
in which a standard of excellence is though to apply and where the 
execution of such activities can, therefore, either succeed or fail (1967, 
p. 5). 

These definitions point to the areas in which systematic investiga- 
tion must be done. If persons are concerned about standards of 
excellence, we need to know more about their sources, structure 
and origin. As we shall see in the next chapter Heckhausen has 
done research on these problems. So, too, we might expect that 
fearful persons have a different time sense than hopeful persons 
about achievement outcomes, a different structuring of the past, etc. 
For Heckhausen, Fear of Failure centers on the fear that one will 
not meet the standards of excellence appropriate to the task at 
hand. The story content scored for FF focuses on this motive. 
Much of it comes in Need thema stories of achievement striving, 
or in task-completion stories where performance has been demanded 
by an authority figure. There is fear both of personal shame and 
public dishonor. Scoring for this type of content suggests that 
achievement situations be analyzed for the nature of the failure 
possible, and suggests the need for comparative research to learA. 
more of the attributes of achievement situations within and between) 
societies. We have already described the steps being taken in this 
direction. 
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A Final Comment 

This review of the guiding theoretical ideas behind the three 
programs of research on Fear of Failure attempts to clarify their 
positions. From our point of view, Heckhausen is using the most 
general set of definitions and guiding assumptions, but is most sen- 
sitive to the situational and psychological dimensions left untouched 
by Atkinson’s group and our own. We see ourselves as being some- 
what more restricted in our thinking, trying to deal with several 
important sources of variance, both personal and social, in fear- 
reductive, reinforcement terms. Atkinson’s group is vigorously re- 
searching the utility of a highly restricted model and strives to 
maximize economy of definition and variable relationships. 

We have concentrated on the differences between us in order to 
sharpen our sense of the common problems being analyzed. Hope- 
fully such emphasis also clarifies language. We choose to hold off 
for now from any effort to resolve our differences in measurement 
procedures for Fear of Failure. Since all three techniques continue 
to produce sensible findings, we see them as reflecting distinctions 
that remain to be understood and researched in their own right. 
Beginnings in this direction have been described in Chapter 8. Finally, 
we wish to make it plain that it is possible, and even wise, to treat 
the findings from these programs as one body of literature rather 
than separately. We so treat them in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER 10 


A Summary of Research Findings 
for Fear-of -Failure Motivation 


IN THIS CHAPTER WE WILL SUMMARIZE THE EMPIRICAL RELAT10N- 

ships reported between measures of Fear of Failure and a wide 
array of dependent behaviors. Using our taxonomy, we will review 
the work of Atkinson and his co-workers, Hcckhausen’s work with 
German populations, and our own work. 

We wish to put before the reader each set of distinctive findings, 
accompanied by a description of the circumstances in which it ap- 
peared, so that we may estimate the extent to which findings agree. 
As any psychologist knows, replication of findings has not been 
central to the development of psychological science, as it should be. 
Most of our groupings of studies do not involve exact replication. 
But if in our judgment the conditions are sufficiently similar in the 
abstract, we will consider the relationship replicated. The reader 
will recall that in Chapter 1 we quoted in full Atkinson’s summary 
of the “failure threatened personality.” At the end of this section 
we offer our version of this portrait as we see it emerging from 
the three programs viewed together. 

Engagement 

Obtaining a sample of Ss for laboratory research raises serious 
problems for the study of motivation. Factors which would intro- 
duce no bias whatsoever in studies of perception, or some types of 
learning, may seriously affect a study of motivation. We have known 
this for some time (Burdick, Harry, 1955) and the usual practice 
has been to use all members of a particular course of study, frater- 
nity group, etc.. In the hope that the factors influencing course elec- 
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tion, etc., will not have sufficient penetrance to affect the closely 
controlled laboratory work. 

At the same time we have theorized that Fear of Failure motiva- 
tion should lead the S to avoid engagement in achievement situa- 
tions where possible. At this writing only our own study of volun- 
teering shows the reluctance of FF’s to engage in achievement tasks 
of an experimental type (see pp. 99-100). 

It is our opinion that the proper studies of the engagement phase 
of achievement behavior have not yet been done. Subsequent work 
suggests that the attractiveness of achievement situations can be 
varied in such a way that some types of tasks, such as those in- 
volving teamwork and shared credit for achievement, may have the 
most appeal for fear-of-failure 5s. The careful definition of task 
attributes which the fear-of-failure S finds appealing remains to be 
done. — ^ 

Choice of Task 

Under this heading we deal with the behavior of the fear-of- 
failure 5 who is constrained to perform in the achievement situation, 
but is free to choose a task from several offered. This category thus 
includes one study of risk preference in which the chief distinguish- 
ing attribute of the tasks is probability of success or failure, and 
studies of expressed preference for achievement situations such as 
vocations and course of study. 

It is perhaps a bit strong to assume that having to declare a 
career choice is a constraint achievement situation: many motives 
may dictate a particular choice. But in the experimental setting 
where the 5 knows he is being asked to share his intentions, the 
sense of being judged on the basis of one’s choice must surely be 
present. Thus it is the judging situation itself which is the constraint 
achievement situation being studied in these reports. We find that 
there is fair agreement that the FF 5s show an optimism about their 
personal qualifications that seems extreme. The use of absolute 
vocational values also suggests that despite this optimism they are 
more cautious in their range of choices. We are left wondering 
whether these 5s simply have no basis for choice — i.e., have no 
plans, do not have a future time perspective — or whether they ex- 
perience anxiety of social evaluation of their choices and defend 
accordingly. 

The Isaacson and Weiner-Rosenbaum studies used more imme- 
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diate achievement situations, and in general the FF Ss seemed to 
choose away from tests of ability. Apparently the vocationa area 
chosen has a high probability of success for all 5s drawn rom 
college populations. These 5s can be presumed to have some in 
formation about job attributes. But within the area there is evi ence 
that low-ability FF 5s show the extreme preference patterns. Putting 
these findings together suggests that fear of failure about voca icna 
choice may appear when 5s have avoided learning sufficient in orm 
tion about themselves and job requirements, for whatever reason , 
and find themselves forced to express choice. None of t ese s u i 
has taken the next step to determine whether the FF s ac ua 
do take jobs below their ability level, or keep trying to o am 
for which they are not qualified. 


Performance 

The performance of FF 5s has been studied in c^nr^de- 
achievement settings. Whether such motivation faci i a es 
bilitates performance clearly depends on the task em ® , and 
selves. In general, it appears that unfamiliar, comp ex, sp ’ ^ 
non-game (threatening) achievement settings show ® 
disadvantage. He does not master such situations rapi y. _ ^ 
aspiration levels fluctuate in a manner having htt e o 
actual performance. These findings are uniform y an( j 

dividual performance settings of a noncoopera tve tion 

these conditions may serve to increase the avoi a T n Hi v idual 

of the 5. Competition produces his worst per orman ■ ed 

tasks supported by rewards from E are better, as ar ® . ame 
at easy tasks. Moreover, the same kind of pattern a PP®a^.nga ^ 
settings where the 5 seems more concerned wit ,s Qne set 0 f 
the E than with maximizing his performance leve . involving 

circumstances where the FF Js of academic 

cooperation with others. We would include t P mic progr ess 
success in this category, since so many M P ec . , 0 2 summa rizes 
involve compliance to the teacher’s demands, 
these studies. 


Conformity 

Sensitivity to social conformity 
depending on the appropriateness 


can serve a person 
of the conformity 


well or ill 
to the task 
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reality. We have seen that the FF S is susceptible to group pres- 
sure, so that his success with a task is contingent upon the ap- 
propriateness of the group suggestion. He apparently sacrifices task 
success for social acceptability as he perceives it. Furthermore the 
effectiveness of such social pressure depends on direct and close 
interpersonal conditions, rather than abstract or impersonal concep- 
tions of social sanctions. Table 10.3 summarizes these findings. 


Aspiration and Risk Preference 

Our review of the level of aspiration literature, and our use of 
the technique, have convinced us that the role of aspiration and 
its dependence on motivation are not well understood. We some- 
times forget that almost nothing is known of the incidence of aspira- 
tion behavior. This means that when we ask 5s to give us aspira- 
tion estimates, our Ss may differ greatly in the amount of experience 
they have had making such estimates, and the differences we find 
between motive tendencies may be confounded by this uncontrolled 
variable. The 5s with Hope-of-Success motivation seem quite skilled 
at making aspiration estimates which reflect their actual perform- 
ance. On the other hand, the Fear-of-Failure 5s give estimates which 
initially seem quite out of touch with their performance and only 
come in line with it slowly, if at all. Wc have chosen to suspend 
judgment about the meaning of this finding. Under Fear of Failure, 
5s may not aspire unless forced to. Under Hope of Success, aspira- 
tion behavior may provide a source of reinforcement which is under 
personal control. Heckhausen’s discovery that FF 5s do not report 
a long-range time perspective adds to the suspicion that they may 
avoid aspiration itself. 

We have established that 5s can follow a great variety of re- 
quests for aspiration, and give fairly reliable data, as shown by 
Table 10.4. We think our Confirming Interval questions may mag- 
nify motivational effects so that we may better study them. Yet 
there is no question but that the S ' s personal history of task rein- 
forcement contributes greatly to his aspiration behavior, and in 
general this is difficult to bring under laboratory control. The study 
of vocational choice may prove an excellent area for estimating 
such long term effects. 
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Subjective Experience in Achievement Situations 

The use of questionnaires to solicit subjective reports from 5s 
about their performance and the situation they are in has not been 
widely practiced in research on fear of failure. This is regrettable, 
because the right questions can frequently provide considerable in- 
sight for the E as to what 5 thought was happening. Also, the 5s 
do think about their experience and their report of it is an im- 
portant behavior in its own right. Our early efforts to produce 
failure feelings showed that 5s are quite capable of denying any 
such effects, choosing instead to devalue the task or the attribute 
measured by the task or to invoke chance as the explanation of 
their performance. One study suggested that such cognitions are a 
defense against fear of failure, which, when they fail as defenses, 
then appears (reading speed in Chapter 2). Our exploration of 
the psychometric correlates of HP suggests that FF 5s do report 
the sense of falling far short of the ideals they hold, and that the 
world is a hostile place which may affect one’s efforts in arbitrary 
and capricious ways. 

Table 10.5 shows the little we know about the cognitions in 
these situations. We suspect that suspension of knowledge of results 
may permit variation in self-esteem expression in the face of task 
experience, but once an outcome is known there seems little pros- 
pect of chance in self-esteem. Under conditions of variation the 
fear-of-failure person may be more conservative about himself. So 
little is known about this facet of the achievement situation, that 
we can only assert that we must learn more, because it seems cer- 
tain that self-esteem estimates influence task choice and engage- 
ment behaviors, if not performance itself. 

There have been a fair number of studies done to investigate the 
memory and perception of persons who are high in fear of failure. 
These studies are summarized in Table 10.6. Many speculations 
could be made about these results but the main conclusion, from 
our point of view, is that memory and perception seem to be used 
as defensive maneuvers. This can be seen most simply from the 
several studies done on the recall of incompleted and completed tasks. 

Physiological Indicators 

Two studies by Raphaelson and one by Heckhausen and Miischer 
(see Table 10.7) have shown the potential usefulness of physio- 
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logical indices as dependent or co-variant measures vis-a-vis fear 
of failure. 

This work suggests that facing possible success or failure, the FF 
s is maximally engaged, while facing certain failure, he is not. This 
pattern is consistent with the findings presented in Tables 10.2, 
10.4, and 10.6 showing best performance under success promptings, 
or without knowledge, and more rigid patterns of maladaptive be- 
haviors following clear objective failure. One is reminded of Ep- 
stein’s findings (1962) regarding the cITcct of experience (successful 
parachuting) on progressive loss of GSR arousal at the time of 
jump. Perhaps the FF 5 is one whose experience with failure has 
led to nonarousal in the face of failure certainty. This suggests still 
another distinction — between avoidance in the service of nonarousal 
and avoidance serving arousal. Some of the maladaptive behaviors 
we have reported seem consistent with nonengagement, while others 
seem to reflect supra-engagement. Physiological measures might 
prove useful as a way of testing for this distinction 

Reaction to Outcome and Subsequent Engagement 

With the finish of a particular task and some kind of knowledge 
of results by the S, we may ask what the effect of the experience 
will be on subsequent task variables. Actually this question has not 
often been asked. For this reason we refer the reader to the few 
experiments already listed in the preceding tables. These are Weiner 
and Rosenbaum (1965) in Table 10.1 and Feather (1961, 1966) 
and Weiner (1965) in Table 10.2. In these experiments the S is 
offered an alternative task following a success or failure experience, 
or he is given a second round of performance for which new esti- 
mates must be made. We know of no experiments where the time 
interval between initial performance and subsequent behaviors is 
longer than a few minutes. These experiments might serve as models 
for the investigation of success and failure effects over periods of 
twenty-four hours or more, periods which seem much closer to 
common experience with achievement situations. 

Further Aspects of Fear of Failure 

Our taxonomy for the achievement situation does not encompass 
questions about the origins of fear of failure nor broader questions 
of how the approach-avoidance motivation system for achievement 
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situations functions within the personality. We have reported jus 
one study which we have conducted of reported parental practice; 
which might contribute to the appearance of fear-of-failure motiva- 
tion. Following the design used to study origins of need for achieve- 
ment, Teevan and McGhee (J965) were able to show that mothers 
of sons high in HP report expectation of independent behavior by 
them earlier than mothers whose sons are low. This was not ex- 
pected to be the case, and our initial efforts to study the pattern 
of reinforcements which the mother uses with her son give tentative 
support to their using punishment for failure and neutrality for 
success. 

The fact that mothers report earlier independence training may 
mean that we have here a hint as to why Ss with fear of failure 
become engaged by achievement situations at all, instead of simply 
remaining neutral or concerned solely about the objective conse- 
quences. At this writing we simply know very little about the origins 
of fear of failure. 

An Expanded Portrait of the Fear-of-Failure Person 

Early in the book, we presented Atkinson’s portrait of the “failure 
threatened personality.” In the light of the review just finished, we 
can verify most of that portrait and add to it. Atkinson’s work con- 
centrated on engagement, choice, and performance aspects of (he 
fear-of-failure person, including his aspiration behavior. As we have 
seen, we have been able to replicate most of those findings. Thus, 
by addressing ourselves to achievement situations of a social, co- 
operative, and complex variety, we have learned something about 
the circumstances under which fear of failure can produce be- 
haviors that are highly successful. This in turn has suggested which 
configurations of achievement situations the fear-of-failure person 
will approach rather than avoid. 

Perhaps at this point the reader will accept an invitation to turn 
back to page 16 and read Atkinson’s portrait once again. Then 
he can continue with the addition to it which we present here: 

“Given constraint to perform in achievment situations, and suffi- 
cient experience with tasks for which the person has some aptitude, 
the fearful individual will show a preference for achievement situa- 
tions which permit ample practice and development of skills, es- 
pecially if the task contains requirements for cooperation with co- 
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workers with whom success and failure credit is shared, and who can 
act as a source of positive social evaluation. Under these conditions 
the person’s patterns of aspiration become more realistic and show 
sensitivity to the course of task outcomes. If the person is forced by 
the social situation to choose between rational task performance and 
conformity to the group as the source of social evaluation, he will 
choose the latter. He will sacrifice his mastery of task demands in 
order to maintain his social worth. Such sacrifice also brings its 
defenses, and most of his aspirational behavior is designed to leave 
his self-esteem on a particular task attribute untouched. Thus he may 
adopt a very wide range of performance levels on any given trial or 
task. Or more commonly, he may reinterpret the task situation as 
being a game rather than a serious undertaking, and hence gamelike 
aspirations become permissible. When he is confronted by situations 
which cannot be transformed into games and are clearly important, 
his aspiration becomes realistic or even pessimistic. 

“In serious situations of achievement he seems most concerned 
with the social evaluation the testing authority will place on his be- 
havior. Conceivably this reflects his early experience, in which he 
was taught that such situations are very important, but punishment 
for failure, in the form of derogation, was much stronger than the 
mild rewards offered for success. Given this orientation he gravitates 
toward the channels of vocational progress that emphasize order, 
gradual advancement, and diffused responsibility. Here he is quite safe 
from the judgment that his achievement task behavior is pathological.” 

(The discerning reader will note that we choose to suspend judg- 
ment about the circumstances which produce self-reports of anxiety 
in achievement situations, or fantasy of failure or of general threat.) 

FEAR OF FAILURE: A RESTATEMENT OF THEORY 
Conditions of Arousal and Effects on Behavior and Experience 

Our own research and our reading of the research of others have 
led us to state and restate our current understanding of fear-of- 
failure motivation. Good research should lead to progressive refine- 
ment of definition and statements of relationship. We feel such 
progress has been taking place, and in this section we wish to offer 
our restatements of what we have presented in this book. The 
reader will probably choose to exercise his right to draw his own 
picture of where this work stands. 
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Failure can be initially defined as the nonattainment of a pre- 
scribed standard. But failure defined this way omits the quality of 
“invidious comparison” that makes failure an experience to be 
feared. Nonattainment by itself is merely a source of information 
about the level of the individual’s ability and should not, in and of 
itself, produce any fear reactions. But the fact is that nonattainment 
can be unpleasant, and the possibility of nonattainment of an achieve- 
ment standard can produce fear. If we are to understand w y non 
attainment is aversive, we must know what results from an episo e 
of nonattainment. 


Consequences of Nonattainment 

Though nonattainment is essentially a learning experience and is 
not by itself aversive, it can develop a secondary punishing charac- 
teristic, becoming something to be feared, when it lea s l ° an 
sive experience. This experience may take any or all of three po - 
sible forms— (1) a lowered self-estimate, (2) the receipt of a no - 
ego punishment, (3) a reduction in one's social value— in any give 
achievement situation. . 

Nonattainment fears will take three forms, corresponding ; to he 
three kinds of negative consequences. It is important to ke P 
three forms separated in our thinking because they may express 
themselves differently in the behavior of the individual. 

Devaluation of the Self-Estimate : FF * 

we shall simply refer to them as Fear of Failure 1, 2. an ■ 

One possible consequence of nonattainment is ,he info ™f " f “ 
carries regarding the quality d the underlying at, Mute. Thusfa 
girl is not chosen as a contestant in a beamy cantes . Ihujn.gh 
indicate that she is not as pretty as her competi tors. If a man sits 
down at the piano to play a song and all he produces s n , 
then the evidence clearly indicates that he does not have “ ^ 

to make music. It would be an error to as sunic l ha such i nslan c e s 
are always experienced as failures. If however, the gtrl though! 
she deserved to be a contestant, and the person P 

* When we summarize the discussions, we shall s7nce there 
the magnitude of the failure fear m the constru ct three propositions, 

are three forms of the fa, lure fear we J* 1 ' ‘^engage in the clumsy 
each one pertaining to a particular form- J 1 h " • * “ ach proposition, 
procedure of spelling out the form of the failure tear in c f 
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lieved he could play the song, then and only then would non- 
attainment create a sense of failure, or attainment a sense of suc- 
cess. This is the original definition of Hoppe (1930). Nonattain- 
ment is experienced as failure when it is accepted as evidence that 
the self-estimate has been higher than it ought to be. When this 
happens, the self-estimate is lowered and the process of lowering 
one’s evaluation is experienced as failure. The more the self-estimate 
is lowered, the greater the sense of failure. 

If nonattainment has no implication for a change in the self- 
estimate, then it does not produce this first kind of failure experi- 
ence. If a person knows that he cannot broad-jump 20 feet, jump- 
ing less than 20 feet merely confirms his self-estimate; and since 
there is no implication for a reduction of the self-estimate, there 
is no failure. Another way of putting the matter is to say that non- 
attamment has meaning only when the probability of attaining the 
stun ar is greater than zero. If one considers the other side of 
the achievement coin, it follows that the attainment of a standard 
has meaning only when the probability of attainment is less than 
n . extreme and rare instances when the individual knows 
with certainty that he can or that he cannot attain the standard, 
“? ' ail .“ re are no lo "S=r possible experiences. In such situa- 
, . ? in lvl ua stand s to learn nothing new about his ability 

the on h . /.I"’' W haVC n ° ac hi ev ement setting. This is essentially 
suhierttv, ntakes with his suggestion that when 

ubjecttve probabilities of success are either 1.0 or 0.0, the motive 

Sf hE ,' aSk f °. r achie '™™ purposes is minimal, 
oooort m^ men r a, . tUa,lons are tlK,se ''**1' the individual has the 
Sv ? h V m ' ™ n8 somc thing new about the level of his 
exo Ll! Sh0U ' d . r d f OT ' r that he is better than he thought, he 
h= P »S,l he BndS “ ’ hal " — 'bn- he thought, 

self-evaluation as one outcome of the achievement 

mieh. i.’v - T S “ KEeStCd ,hat Oft form a fear of nonattainment 
might take is the fear of lowering the self-estimate. It may be, 
however, that there is also a /ear af r he selt-estimale change ilsell. 
Not only do we ike raising our self-estimate, we also like to main- 
tarn a stable self concept, and any information that suggests a 
change m the self-estimate could constitute a threat. It may well 
be that for a given individual the positive value of raising his self- 
estimate is more than offset by the negative value of having his self- 
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estimate changed. We all know of cases in which a recommendation 
that one should raise his self-estimate has not been met wi 
pleasure. A study by Aronson (1957) lends some support to e 
claim that information recommending a large increase in t e se 
estimate elicits the same sort of negative reaction as does any orm 
of dissonance. Apparently, raising the self-estimate without main^ 
taining an appropriate level of confidence or sense o eserve 
can be a source of much anxiety for certain people. 

Although there are some fears about unprepared-for changes in 
the self-estimate, the primary fear in an achievement setting is that 
of having to lower the self-estimate. The failure experience, 
ever, may be of such small magnitude that there is itt e o 
We have said that our first form of failure is essentially the lower- 
ing of the self-estimate, but if the attribute on whic t e es 1 
is lowered is of no significance to the individual, the failure ex- 
perience will have lost its sting. . 

Although the failure experience leads to behavior * . J tte 

explained and predicted, such behavior takes p nt b£ _ 

achievement episode ends and is essentially no 
havior. In order to understand what a person w.ll do wh “ “““ 
with an achievement task, we must know the nature and tnagnUu 
of his particular anticipation of the failure 
words, we must be concerned with the fear of 

with the failure itself. maanitude of 

Whether a person will fear failure depe wieves the failure 
the failure experience and whether ° ‘ Jj d wiu aV oid failure, 

will take place. Since attainment of the standa b 

fear will be present only when the individual 
the outcome. We all accept the fact that a plane jradt s a £ y 
horrible experience, but if we do not believe »= be >n P 
accident, there will be no fear when we buy oar ticket. 

The simples, assumption is that the magnitude oMheJem^ 
creases as the probability of attainment „*« thc 

is a limit to this relationship because the in y ot , a i tain . 

standard as a basis for evaluation when t P J lhe 

men, approaches zero. I. is therefore neccssa'y 0 “snm ^ 

person has accepted the standard as appropriate in 

relationship to hold. . <t _ n< j ar d as appropriate. 

Even when the person has accepted th self-estimate, 

nonattainment need no, result in a lowering of the 
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Nonattainment is merely a recommendation that the estimate be 
lowered, and this recommendation can vary in its persuasive force. 
So long as measures of the attribute vary in precision and relia- 
bility, the individual can dismiss nonaltainment as an error of 
measurement. Furthermore, since standards vary in clarity, the in- 
dividual can always convince himself that nonattainment was in fact 
attainment, or at least that nonattainment was indeterminate. 

A necessary condition for nonattainment to carry persuasive force 
is the acceptance by the individual of responsibility for the per- 
formance. As McClelland (1961) has pointed out, in order for an 
individual to experience failure, he must consider himself respon- 
sible for the outcome. The meaning of responsibility for an achieve- 
ment outcome is essentially the acceptance of the performance as 
being a direct expression of the underlying skill. When such factors 
as fatigue, distraction, chance, and lack of effort are introduced, 
responsibility for the performance is reduced (sec Chapter 2). The 
importance of the responsibility factor is that it strengthens the im- 
plications of nonattainment for the self-estimate. We would there- 
fore expect that the fear of failure would increase as responsibility 
increases. 

In considering the fear of self-estimate loss, we have argued 
that the achievement situation was one in which the individual 
discovered his level of ability. If there is a desire to have a correct 
opinion about one’s ability as Festinger (1954) has suggested, the 
reason for the desire may well rest on the fact that such knowledge 
allows the person to make decisions and take intelligent action. 
It is just such a point that Festinger makes when he shows that 
pressures toward uniformity (uniformity being one basis for be- 
lieving that the opinion is correct) increase as the opinion increases 
in relevance for some action. In other words, the demand for knowl- 
edge about one’s ability increases when such knowledge will permit 
future action. 

When knowledge about one’s ability is to be used, then even 
the discovery that one’s self-estimate is higher than it is thought 
to be might be preferable to uncertainty and ignorance. Under such 
circumstances we would expect that the fear of self-devaluation 
would be reduced. On the other hand, if the loss in self-estimate 
cannot be used as information leading to action or decision, w'e 
would expect the failure fear to be increased. For example, it might 
be preferable to tell a cancer patient the truth about his disease 
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if knowing the nature of his condition will permit him to put his 
spiritual and mental state in order. For many, however, the cer- 
tainty of imminent death would produce nothing but panic and 
deep anxiety. These people, if they are at all suspicious of their 
health, ask for information in a way that also implies Do 
tell me if it is bad; I want reassurance or nothing.” The doctor 
or relative who pays attention to the quality of the patient s ques 
tion should have no difficulty in deciding whether or not to tell 
him the truth. , 

If teaching is the only trade a person knows, and discover! E 
that he is a poor teacher serves no other purpose than to make 
him miserable, he would doubtless prefer not to now. , 
other hand, there is a decision at stake and the person wants to 
know whether to stay in teaching or to go into ano 
work, the information regarding his teaching ,nC 0 "jP c ® h5ng 
help him decide the issue. In such a situation, even though teach mg 
ability is important, his search for evaluation wtl 1 not be > opposed 
too strongly by a fear of failure. Although he would certainly prefer 
to discover that he is a capable teacher, knowing 
permit him to act in his own best interests. It is ' v js (w( 

very important, but the discovery that one is ' n P own 

instrumental in permitting the person to ma 'e a 
favor, that the fear of failure will produce the 
opposition to the drive for evolo “' , ° n ^ u . j ur guess that 
increase with the importance of the trait, but it b faillire . 

the gradient is greater for th ' f ^, ^"'(1944) theory of approach 
This would be consistent with Millers (IP ) W " |d 
and avoidant gradient and 

produce searching behavior whe ^ ^ aJs0 consist ent with 
Fes!taTe'’s1l9M7'Cothesis that searching is increased when 
information is relevant to decision making. 

PROPOSlTtON I 

probability of nonattainm . s ,he importance of 

implication of nonattainm ^ d( . £r ' cc of reduction in the 

self-estimated increases/ and («) the utility of nona.tainmen. 
for decision decreases. 
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Nonego Punishments : FF* 

In any community certain skills are valued, and the members of 
the group who possess the skills arc rewarded accordingly. On the 
other hand, those who are deficient in the valued skills are punished 
by not being allowed to partake of the rewards. Few communities 
go out of their way to hurt the unskilled, inasmuch as the lack of 
reward seems to be punishment enough. But there arc times when 
nonattainment of the prescribed standard does result in direct pun- 
ishment. Thus, not clearing a fence will result in a punishing fall. 
Not solving a problem might be followed by an unpleasant electric 
shock in a psychology experiment. Losing a job, being imprisoned, 
acid having to repeat a university course are also instances of pun- 
ishment that can follow a demonstration of inadequate skill. 

Although these punishments can have a strong effect upon the 
person’s self concept, the effect is indirect. Thus the subject finds 
out he cannot do the problem when he feels the shock, and the 
student discovers he did not master the course when he is told he 
has to take it over again. Since there arc ways of informing the 
person about the level of his skill other than through a punishment, 
the primary status of punishment is that of an aversive consequence 
of nonattainment. 

It may seem improper to describe a person as being fearful of 
failure simply because some punishment has been made contingent 
on his not attaining the prescribed standard. But the point we are 
making is that fears in an achievement situation are directed towards 
the consequences of nonaUainment, and that punishment in one 
form or another is one of the consequences. 

The magnitude of this form of failure is obviously a function of 
the magnitude of the punishment. Whereas with the self-estimate, 
the importance of the attribute affects the magnitude of the failure 
experience, the importance of the attribute in this case is irrelevant. 
In fact, as the importance of the attribute is reduced, FP increases 
in significance in the overall achievement picture. 

The FP will be a function not only of the magnitude of the 
punishment but also of the degree to which the individual believes 
the punishment will actually be applied. One factor affecting the 
belief that punishment will be administered is the same as in the 
fear regarding the self-estimate: the expectation of nonattainment. 
If the individual believes he will meet the performance requirements, 
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then he also believes he will not experience the punishment. The 
fear of failure will increase as the probability of nonattainment in- 
creases. There is some question whether the relationship is linear. 
Unlike the fear of self-estimate reduction, acceptance of the stand- 
ard as appropriate is not relevant to the fear of punis ment. e 
gardless of what we are asked to accomplish, if a punis raffl is 
made contingent on nonattainment, the fear will increase wi 
size of the punishment. Thus when the probability of attainmeni 
approaches zero, we expect the fear to be very ig ■ °w » 
when the individual knows with certainty that he canno a ai 
standard and that there is no question but that the punis m 
be administered, his reaction may lose the character o 
be converted into a resigned attitude often descri e as ap • 
Another factor affecting the belief in the application of the pun; 
ishment is the degree of obvious inevitability wit w ic punish- 
ment attaches itself to the nonattainment. There are some punish 
ments which are inirinsicaily iied to nonatta.nmenl. ** .ortier, 
have the character of being accidental or ar i ran - . 

tag a enough jump across a " 

an unpleasant fall into the water, and th threat 

a doubt about such a consequence. On the other hand the threat 
that the child's next visit to the xoo wtll be canceled . unless t he 
brings home a better report card may or may nm be earned 

by the parents; every child w ° r,h not be contingent on 

Although the expenditures o costs of an ac hieve- 

nonattainment, they are neverthe ess rewards of attain- 

men, performance and must tat" of means tha, 

ment. Not receiving rewards expenditures then become 

siirar jsi-" - ■ the 

proposition 2 The , h e probability 

magnitude of the punis probability of carrying 

of attainment decreases, and (cl m p 
out the threat increases. 

Social Devaluation: FF’ 

To the extent that a culture vahres U 

£? r S lm h o C n V :r,t1n sS value. Evaluation by oihers. 
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irrespective of its function as information for the individual’s self- 
estimate, is a consequence of an achievement outcome. The evalu- 
tion by others need not be in agreement with the self-evaluation. 
Thus, a person can feel he has failed because he did not attain a 
self-prescribed standard and at the same time can be evaluated as 
a success by others. The acclaim of others is satisfying in itself. It 
has reward value. Derogation by others, on the other hand, is 
punishing. Needless to say, a person may fear the poor opinion of 
others more than he fears self-devaluation or some nonego 
punishment. 

We like to give lip service to the value that a person’s worth is 
independent of what he does. But the fact of the matter is that 
we esteem those whom we evaluate highly. Success pays off not 
only in power and money but in respect and esteem as well. It is 
not surprising then to find that people avoid telling others about 
their poor performances. 

There are many dimensions along which a person is evaluated. 
Being modest, sincere, kind, generous, and loyal is just as much a 
matter of achievement as are intelligence, beauty, and various motor 
skills. Since a person’s social value is a function of his evaluation 
along a number of dimensions, nonattainment in one category can 
be compensated by attainments in the others. If the individual has 
established a high social value because of a consistently high evalu- 
ation on many attributes, the fear of nonattainment in a particular 
area will be small. In a way the individual has developed a sense 
of “social certitude,” and a given nonattainment will have lost its 
ability to generate fear. 

In any given community certain attributes are more important 
for social value than others. Thus the ability to shoot a rifle and 
follow the spoor of an animal is less important in our society than 
the ability to read and write. It would follow that the fear of non- 
attainment would be greater the more important the skill is to the 
determination of social value. 

Another factor affecting the magnitude of the fear is the mag- 
nitude oE the social-value loss. This factor is similar to the one we 
discussed in regard to the self-estimate. The greater the possible 
loss in social value the greater the fear. 

The loss in social value, however, regardless of its magnitude 
will have little effect upon the fears of a person if the loss takes 
place in the eyes of others for whom the individual has no high 
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regard. Although we desire to be highly valued by all people, not 
all people are equally important for judging our social value. People 
we love, esteem, and respect are more important referents for social 
value than those whom we dislike or consider our inferiors. 

The factor of the probability of nonattainment which was dis- 
cusesd in regard to the failures 1 and 2 is also a factor ut t e ear 
of social-value loss. We would expect that as the pro a 1 1 y 
nonattainment increases, the fear of social loss also increases, in 
the standard is socially determined rather than established y 
individual himself, rejection of the standard because the probabitatf 
of attainment is zero will not exempt him from penalties. For this 
reason we expect that the relationship between the probability and 
the fear will be linear. 

Since the loss of social value can take place only when others 
know about the nonattainment, it follows that the failure feat would 
be greater when others are watching the performance. Fmthermore, 
since the magnitude of the loss is a function not only of fte sire o 
the loss but also of the extent to which it is public, the at ure fear 
will be greater as the number of people who know about the 
attainment increases. 

proposition 3 The magnitude of FF inc '? a! “ importance 

probability of nonattainment increases « J, value 

of the attribute increases, (c) the reducuo 
increases, W the importance of those > for ' 

been a loss in social value increase , and e the numbe 
people who knew about the nonattainment increases. 

BEHAVIORS AFFECTED BY FEAR OF FAILURE 

We shall have little to ^ 

experience, since °“ r . '’""'Aether lh( . fear j s a relatively stable 
person anticipates frame. by the cond itions of the 

personality trait or one rcactfon to cues that signal future 

achievement situation ! occurred, the individual has 

failure. Since the failure _ voidance behavior. As the fear in- 

the opportunity to engage m^ a Erealer lendcncy behave 

ss - — " - - 
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all three kinds of fears — i.e., fear of (1) reduction in self-estimate, 
(2) a nonego punishment, and (3) loss in social value. 

THE DEFENSE AGAINST THE LOSS IN SELF -ESTIMATE: FF l 

Ignorance and space prevent us from considering all of the many 
defensive behaviors that can be engaged in to avoid self-devaluation. 
The ones we have chosen to discuss we believe are the most promi- 
nent and lead to interesting predictions. 

Increasing the Probability of Attaining the Standard 

The most obvious way of avoiding a loss in the self-estimate is 
to insure the attainment of the standard. One increases the proba- 
bility of attainment by improving skill through practice and by 
putting out maximum effort when confronted with the standard. 
This very constructive behavior would, of course, serve each of 
the three forms of fear. There is one hitch to this strategy: there is 
no guarantee that the skill will be improved and that attainment 
will become more probable. Furthermore, practice and effort carry 
certain perils when the primary fear involves the loss of self-evalua- 
tion. For if nonattainment follows after the person has practiced 
and tried very hard, it becomes that much more difficult to avoid 
the implications about the underlying skill. It is doubtful whether 
a fear of self-devaluation ever produces increased effort or practice. 
If the fearful individual goes off to improve his skill and struggles 
with the achievement standard, the chances are it is because of 
one of the other forms of fear and in spite of the fear of self- 
estimate loss. However, if the individual has been trapped into 
accepting full responsibility for his performance and realizes that 
he has burned all his escape bridges, then we might expect him to 
run scared into practice and effort. One example that comes easily 
to mind is the student who has difficulty accepting any grade below 
an A. He is conscientious and works like a dog, whipped along by 
fears rather than being gently tugged by the rewards of knowledge. 
It may be that he fears a lowered self-estimate, but the chances 
are that his fears of low grades have been established through 
association with punishments and loss in social value. 

We do not want to deny the FF l person the strategy of im- 
proving his skill and trying very hard at the task, but we believe 
this can happen only when such action is clearly buffered by the 
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opportunity of discounting responsibility for the performance when 
it does not attain the standard. In general, it is doubtful whether 
practice and effort are popular strategies for someone who is fearful 
of having his self-estimate reduced. 

A seemingly shrewd alternative way of improving the chances of 
attaining the standard would be by reducing the achievement stand- 
ard. It must have been some such idea as this that persuaded work- 
ers in the area of level of aspiration to interpret low LA’s as a 
way of increasing chances of attainment. But reducing an achieve- 
ment standard, although increasing the probability of attaining that 
standard, does very little for the self-estimate. Lowering the achieve- 
ment standard is essentially an admission of a lower self-estimate 
and is hardly a defense against it. It is doubtful whether low LA’s 
scores are strategies to avoid or reduce the fear of lowering the 
self-estimate. We believe that LA statements do serve an achieve- 
ment function, and we will discuss this behavior in a later section. 

Avoiding a Precise Seif -Estimate 

As long as the self-estimate is kept vague, it remains unclear 
whether a performance confirms it or disconfirms it. We would 
therefore expect a person who is fearful of a self-estimate loss to 
avoid situations which promise to increase the precision of the 
self-estimate. It is true that one decreases the chances of success 
as well as of failure, but a person who is particularly fearful of a 
loss in self-estimate may prefer to forego the opportunity of raising 
his self-estimate in order to insure that there be no loss. 

According to Festinger {Hum. Rel., 1954), when an ability is 
important to the individual, there are pressures to find out how 
good he is. The more important the ability, the greater the pressure. 

But there are counterpressures as well that increase with the im- 
portance factor. 

There is a strong need to find out how good we are, but an 
opposing desire not to find how poor we are. The opposing force 
stems from the possibility of finding out something we don’t want 
to know. We have all been warned that curiosity killed the cat, and 
if we ask too many questions we might get hurt. When one's self- 
esteem is at stake, when a life is hanging by a shred of hope, ignor- 
ance may not be bliss but knowledge may be devastating. Uncer- 
tainty may be a state of mind that motivates the organism to search. 
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but if it appears that the search will not uncover a satisfactory 
answer, the individual may prefer to remain ignorant. In nonachieve- 
ment situations we can accept the hypothesis that uncertainty leads 
to searching and that not knowing is an unsatisfactory state of 
mind. But when there is a likelihood of being devalued, the motiva- 
tional force arising out of uncertainty is opposed by the force of a 
fear of failure. 


Preference for Noncomparable Groups 

Festinger, in his theory of Social Comparison Processes (1954) 
argued that a comparison with others who are similar in ability pro- 
duces the greatest amount of information regarding the ability. 
Other people who are considerably dissimilar as to level of ability 
are noncomparable, and a comparison of one’s performance with 
the performances of such people leaves the individual relatively un- 
enlightened in regard to his own level of ability. Some support for 
this thesis was offered in a study by Dreyer (Hum. Rel., 1954) when 
he found that Ss who scored far above or far below the average 
of the group did not experience a clear sense of failure or success. 
If Festinger is correct, we would expect that those who prefer to 
avoid information about their ability would be more inclined to 
compete with those who are noncomparable than those who are 
similar in ability. 

Preference for Easy and Difficult Tasks. When one is much better 
or much worse than the others with whom one is competing, the 
outcome of the contest is highly predictable and there is little in- 
formation to be gained from the performance. In the same way, 
tasks that are so easy that everyone can do them, and tasks that 
are so difficult that no one can do them, carry little information 
about the underlying skill. We would therefore expect that persons 
who are fearful of having their self-estimate lowered would prefer 
the very difficult and the very easy tasks over the moderately diffi- 
cult tasks. This is the argument that Atkinson (1957) makes when 
he claims that fear-of-failure people prefer difficult or easy tasks. 
But since we maintain that the lack of information is the critical 
factor rather than the lev et of difficulty per se, a person fearful 
of a lowered self-estimate could just as well choose to engage in a 
moderately difficult task so long as the informational feedback is 
minimal. 
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Preference for Privacy. We have been considering situations in 
vhich the information about the ability level comes from fairly 
>bjective sources. But even when there is an objective measure that 
:an be used to determine the ability level, the force of others 
jpinions can be considerable. The studies by Asch (1956) have 
iramatically shown that what appears obvious to the senses can 
je undermined by facing disagreement. More often than not there 
s no objective test available and the opinions of others become the 
sole determinants of what is correct. This is particularly true in 
natters of ability or worth of the individual. If the person wanted 
to avoid information about his ability level, we would expect him 


o avoid a public display of his ability. 

Preference lor Imprecise and Unreliable Performance Measures. 
\n obvious situation in which the precision of the self-estimate is 
ncreased is one in which the measures of performance are held o 
x precise and reliable. Whenever we permit an objectively measured 
serformance to be used as an indicator of the underlying skill we 
tre taking the risk of discovering that we are less able than we 
thought we were. In areas where the measure of performance is 
imbiguous, the individual is able to maintain a satisfying self- 
evaluation. It is interesting to observe reactions among instructors 
to the teacher-rating schedules that are circulated from time to tune 
at universities. Many of the rejections of the schedule bear a 
earmarks of "I don't want to know.” One might guest i hat the 
fear of a poor evaluation was enough to chase the curiou y- 
We would therefore expect that the FF' would avoid achievemen 
situations where tape measures, stop watches, and questionnaires 


Rejecting the Performance of a Measure of the SktU. 
most common and shrewdest way of avoiding a loss m K^stun 
is to prevent the performance from being 1 used to determine the 
self-estimate. Even when the measures of he pe ..-rformcncc 

cise and reliable, it is always possible to argue that p 
is an inadequate indicator of the underlying s i. simple an 

Preferring Vague Achievement Standards. It i 
assumption that the world of achievement fit ! “ t he in- 

logic, and in it a person otter thc ’ baseline 

dividual seems to choose a level ot d ^ ... „ encra { C a 

for failure i.e., a iine below whfch 
loss in self-evaluation — and a higher 
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baseline for success— i.e., a line above performance which will 
generate an increase in self-evaluation. Between the two levels the 
performance is reacted to with indiflercncc. The levels are not static 
nor are they equidistant from some specific performance score the 
person expects to attain. 

It is to be expected that people will differ in the width of the 
confirming interval (Cl). Most of the differences can be accounted 
for by the differences in practice and experience with the task. But 
even with experience held constant, we find differences in the inter- 
val width. 

If a person has a wide interval, he can experience very low and 
very high scores relative to his expectation level without being dis- 
affirmed in his self-evaluation. Although the wide-interval in- 
dividual has a smaller chance of experiencing success, he also re- 
duces the chances of failure. Such a person forgoes the pleasures 
of success discontinuation so as to avoid the unpleasantness of 
failure disconfirmation, and he is willing to do this because he 
finds failure more unpleasant than success pleasant. We would there- 
fore expect the FF* person to try to maintain a wide Cl. Wide Cl 
width might explain the rigid level-of-aspiration patterns of some 
people (Rotter, 1954). It seems that no matter how they perform, 
the aspirational pattern remains the same. We would argue that 
they are answering the aspirational question by stating a score 
within a Cl so wide that low and high scores, i.c., performance 
scores much below and much above the score stated, will remain 
within the interval, producing no disconfirmation and, therefore, no 
change in the aspirational statement. 

We have suggested that performance scores that were outside 
the Cl, either below or above, would indicate that the individual 
was wrong in his expectations with the implication that he ought 
to change his self-estimate. But not every score outside the Cl will 
act as a disconfirmation. From time to time, a person produces a 
performance that is so exceedingly bad or good that he does not 
know what to make of it. Such scores are so far removed from 
his expectation that he rejects them as flukes. Apparently there are 
limits beyond which a performance has little or no implication for 
the self-estimate. Put another way, such performances have little 
information value regarding the relevant ability. If such an event 
happens in a psychological experiment, the S becomes suspicious. 
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This is the experience of incongruity that Osgood and Tannenbaum 
(1955) discuss in their theory of balance. 

Preference for “ Practice " and "Games.” Not only do the watch- 
ful eyes of others put pressure on us to accept the performance as 
a measure of the ability, but a public performance is irretrievable. 
If we were by ourselves, we could always convince ourselves that 
we were “merely practicing,” or it is “only a game.” The difference 
between practice and the real thing raises some curious definitional 
problems. But there is no question about the difference in impact 
on the sense of failure. There is a gentlemen’s agreement that we 
do not evaluate the person if he claims he is practicing. Thus the 
critic waits till the producer decides the show is ready for evalua- 
tion, and that evening’s performance is called the first night even 
though there have been a dozen earlier performances called 
previews. 

It has always been a curious fact that when participants wage 
money on a contest, the tension of the play is increased far out of 
proportion to the amount of money bet. It is our guess that when 
money is put on the line, there is an unstated agreement that the 
performances are the real thing. Each contestant has committed 
himself to the performance and can no longer excuse his actions 
as practice. 

Rejecting Responsibility. One way of reducing the significance 
of a performance as an indicator of an underlying skill is to reject 
responsibility for the performance. Some well-worn techniques that 
we seem to recognize only when other people use them are the 
claims that fatigue, bad luck, distraction, and not-trying were the 
primary causes of the nonattainment. There is little one can do 
about bad luck and fatigue except to try to convince oneself and 
others that they were operative. But not-trying is within the control 
of the individual, and we would expect a person who is particularly 
fearful of experiencing self-devaluation not to put out a maximum 
effort when involved in an achievement task. 

There are some tasks for which it is difficult to claim that any 
factor other than the underlying skill was affecting the perform- 
ance. Intelligence tests, steadiness tests, chess, and balancing a stick 
on one’s nose are tasks for which it is difficult to deny responsi- 
bility for performance. Hitting a golf ball off a tee is another task 
in which responsibility for the performance rests completely on the 
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individual; but how far the ball goes down the fairway may be 
affected by factors outside the control of the person. At disappoint- 
ing moments like this, all good sportsmen are on the lookout for 
extenuating circumstances. 

Toward the other end of the responsibility scale we have such 
tasks as course examinations and poker in which losers claim foul 
play and bad luck, while winners claim skill- Further down the road 
we come to games like roulette and horse racing and finally the 
lotteries. But even in games of this nature we find disagreements 
regarding the degree of skill involved. 

It is tempting to suggest that people who are FF 1 prefer situations 
for which the outcome is outside their control. But it may well be 
that preference for such situations is rather a function of whether 
the person believes fate is kind or unkind to him than a desire 
to dismiss responsibility. All that we will say is that the FF' person 
would avoid situations in which it is difficult to reject responsibly 
for the performance. If he believed the uncontrolled factor to be 
benign, he might prefer the pure gambling task. But our suspicion 
is that the FF person tends to see the unnamed factors as being 
somewhat hostile. If this is so, we would expect him to seek out 
tasks in which skill is a factor but a number of escapes from 
responsibility are available. 

Reducing the Importance of the Attribute. If it is true that suc- 
cess breeds interest, as Allport’s (1937) functional autonomy of 
motives suggests, then one might expect failure to breed indiffer- 
ence. If someone expected to fail in a certain area of achievement, 
we would expect him to lose interest in the relevant skill and turn 
to matters for which probabilities of attainment are higher. Losing 
interest in a skill is simply another way of saying that the individual 
has reduced the importance of the matter. 

Reducing the importance of a skill as one discovers one’s own 
incompetence is an ideal way of reducing the fear of failure. If one 
doesn’t care, one can try with all one’s might, thus giving oneself 
the outside chance of attainment, and yet remain a good loser when 
the performance does not reach the standard. This strategy is 
popular, as can be judged by the fact that it is one of the first 
things we recommend when we observe a child struggling and 
then weeping over his nonattainment. 

Not Trying. One problem with reducing importance is that it 
cannot be done by the mere saying. If a person is going to con- 
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vince himself that the skill is not important, he must do it through 
action rather than words. One way of demonstrating to oneself that 
the skill is unimportant is by not trying on the relevant task. By 
bringing about objective failure and suffering its consequences, the 
individual is proving that the whole matter is unimportant. If the 
whole matter is unimportant, then the skill is also unimportant and 
the experience of nonattainment does not produce the experience 
of failure. 

Not trying apparently serves two functions in regard to failure 
fears: (I) it reduces the significance of the actual performance as 
an indicator of the underlying skill, thereby avoiding any implica- 
tions for a lowering of the self-estimate and (2) it argues that the 
task and the relevant skill are really not important, and thus the 
loss of self-estimate is of little concern. The young girl who refuses 
to “pretty herself” is a classic example of someone who is so afraid 
of not being attractive that she makes it clear she is not interested 
in attracting. To make an effort would mean she is placing her 
attractiveness on the line to be evaluated and that she considers 
attracting the male an important achievement. That is a lot to ask 
of someone who is frightened of failure, especially when there is no 
guarantee of attainment. 

Not trying is also affected by the probability of attainment. Thus 
if a person believes he has a very small chance of attaining the 
standard, he may reduce the cost of effort and time by not trying. 
The problem with this strategy is that the individual reduces his 
chances of attaining the standard. To be sure, he has avoided having 
to lower his self-estimate, but by not attaining the prescribed stand- 
ard he does not receive any rewards and takes the chance of losing 
social value and of being exposed to nonego punishment. Whether 
he tries or not will depend on which kind of failure he fears most. 

Seeking Social Support. We seek out and prefer people whose 
values are similar to our own. On the other hand, the values we 
hold are also established in interpersonal relations. In other words, 
we become convinced by the norms of the groups in which we par- 
ticipate. If a person wants to change a value, we would expect him 
to seek out people who hold alternative values. If a person wants 
to reduce the importance of a certain skill we would expect him 
to seek out those who do not consider the skill important. 

It is not surprising to find nonathletes forming cohesive groups 
so that they can support one another in derogating athletic skills. 
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The minority group member who has been rejected by the majority 
can find solace in returning to his group, where the attributes, dis- 
paraged by the laTger cultural group, arc supported. Subcultural 
groupings arc constantly being formed by people whose skills and 
characteristics arc not being rewarded by the majority culture. 

Misjudging Performance 

Mispcrceiving the quality of the performance is perhaps the least 
efficient of all the defense strategics. It not only exposes the in- 
dividual to criticism and rejection but it can end in a more dis- 
astrous loss in the self-estimate than a realistic performance judg- 
ment. When there arc no witnesses, however, the strategy can serve 
as a momentary support and probably does little harm in small 
doses. The problem arises when the person becomes an addict; 
small distortions grow into big ones, and the individual loses an 
adequate sense of self. 

So long as the performance is not measured precisely, it can be 
judged to be better than it actually is. Distortions of this kind arc 
not uncommon when the evaluation tends to be subjective. Wc have 
yet to meet a painter who doesn’t believe he deserves more recogni- 
tion than he has received for his brilliant canvases. Parents who 
insist that their children perform for the guest's enjoyment seem to 
have lost all contact with reality in at least that area. The fish that 
got away grows in size each time the story is told, and the accom- 
plishments of youth grow in stature as time goes by. The half-mile 
swim stretches to a mile, and the C— report cards are converted 
to scholastic honors. Exaggerating past performances is a common 
deceit that permits us all to maintain a decent self-concept. When 
an individual has a chronic fear of a loss in self-estimate, we expect 
that he will be more prone to seize an opportunity to distort. 
Furthermore, when he is comparing his performance with the per- 
formances of others, he will tend to judge theirs as being worse 
than they actually are. 

Distortion of Probabilities 

When fear of failure takes on ungovernable proportions (perhaps 
because of the importance of the attribute), panic can develop and 
spill over into dramatic misperceptions. One form such distortion 
can take is the exaggeration of the subjective probability of attain- 
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ment. Studies by Marks (1951) and Irwin (1953) have shown 
that as the value of winning increases, the belief in the possim ity 
of winning also increases. 

The suggestion that an FF 1 would tend to distort his proba ities 
of attainment upward apparently goes contrary to Atkinson s as 
sumption that the positive distorters are the hope-of-success peop e. 
The only data we possess in regard to this issue are somew a 
equivocal. It has been suggested that 5s who have a disproportion- 
ately high level of aspiration are fearful of failure. If high s 
can be correlated with positive probability distortion, then t ere is 
some support for the assumption that fear of failure will istort 
probabilities upward. Our argument that the FF will distort up 
wards is based on the assumption that such misperception can 
serve to prevent a loss in the self-estimate. 


Forgetting Nonattainments 

The strategy of forgetting past nonattainments is akin to tog' 1 ™? 
uncompleted tasks when incompletions are perceived as ue 
lack of ability. In the original study of Zeigarmk (19 ) su J 

tended to remember uncompleted tasks almost twice as re 9 
as completed tasks. However, the interruption of the task a ™ VI ' 
was informal and did not imply any inadequacy on t e par 
subject. Rosenzweig (1943) in an attempt to tes reu * 

of repression repeated Zeigamik’s study with the modifies non of 
making the interruption a sign of failure. This su y 
the completed tasks were remembered more frequently * h ^ h 
uncompleted tasks. He interpreted his resuls as be,nE 
with the thesis that people tend to repress thoughts about a,lu 

Exaggeration of the tendency to repress i ;a ;' Ur % W “^veak Support 
of people who are particularly fearful of failure. Some weak support 
for this thesis is suggested by the resu ts of Atkinson s study (1953 . 
He found that subjects i who scored *££5X2. “han^ose 

r rrss. " - 

more fear-of-failure than high n-achievers. 

Sensitivity of Potential 

_ , . nnv « as v when repeated over a number of trials 

wm"me danTX into center; others will miss 
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at varying distances. Some days wc are on the top of our game; 
on others nothing seems to go right. It would seem proper for the 
individual to accept as the best estimate of his ability some typical 
performance. But in fact this is not what people tend to do. There 
is apparently a strong inclination to see ourselves in the light of 
our better (or even best) performances. Since such a tendency 
serves to bolster the self-estimate, we would expect the FF' to have 
an exaggerated tendency to see himself in terms of his best 
performances. 


THE DEFENSE AGAINST PUNISHMENT: FF 7 

If the attainment of an achievement standard has no bearing on 
the person s self-estimate but the nonattainment would result in 
some punishment, restraining forces will be required to keep him 
in the achievement situation. Leaving the situation would have to 
promise more unpleasantness than the nonattainment. For a person 
who is particularly fearful of the punishment made contingent on 
nonattainment, the achievement situation is essentially a constrained 
one. 

We are disinclined to suggest that people can be differentiated 
oa the strength of fear about nonego punishment. But we do know, 
although the data is primarily anecdotal, that some people give in 
more quickly than others to threats of physical punishment. Some 
research by Applezweig, Moeller, and Burdick (1956) indicates 
that some people fear physical disablement more than they fear 
w at ot ers may think of them. Questionnaire data about the be- 
avior o prisoners of war during the Korean conflict indicate that 
some so iers conceded to the demands of their captors under 
threats of solitary confinement and deprivation, while others suf- 
fered the punishments without breaking. 

Whether the fear is chronic or situational, it cancome into play 
in an achievement situation and will affect the nature of the achieve- 
ment activity. If the individual cannot escape, either because of 
ig prison walls or the presence of an experimenter or a threat 
° 3 ,* rU3 ?* 0 cers, the question must be answered as to what he 
will do when faced with an achievement task. 

If there is no issue about evaluating the underlying skill, the 
mos irect way of avoiding the punishment is through increasing 
the chances of attainment through practice and effort. There are 
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few achievement situations in which evaluation is not involved, 
and thus the individual has to decide whether devaluation is more 
or less important to him than the threatened punishment. If the 
threatened punishment is more fear-provoking, we would expect 
the person to expend his full effort and take his chances of devalua- 
tion. But for this to happen, he must be able to see his chances of 
attainment as reasonable. If the task is so difficult that the chances 
of attainment are nil, we expect he will resign himself to the punish- 
ment and save the energy of trying. As the magnitude of the punish- 
ment increases, the point of resignation will move closer to proba- 
bility zero. 

DEFENSE AGAINST A LOSS IN SOCIAL VALUE : FF 3 

We have argued that one outcome of an achievement experience 
is the knowledge obtained about an ability level. Such knowledge 
is useful in that it permits the individual to make intelligent de- 
cisions as to where and when he should compete and strive for 
rewards. Since low and high self-estimates, so long as they are 
precise, are equally informative, it should make little difference to 
the individual whether or not he discovers that he is competent. 
But, of course, we do care about the level of our ability and we all 
prefer to be better than worse. Competence reaps rewards, and at- 
tainment of standards gathers social value. A high self-estimate 
promises glory, while a low self-estimate bodes deprivation. In a 
sense, competence is instrumental, and its value is to serve as a 
means toward gaining more primary rewards. Social value is an 
important reward, for in an achieving society achievers are ac- 
claimed and losers are ignored. 

Informing Others of Attainment 

It is difficult to imagine a person who has bowled a score of 280 
not telling his bowling associates and friends about his exceptional 
feat. If all he wanted to know was how well he bowled, the per- 
formance itself was quite clear. As far as the self-estimate is con- 
cerned the matter is closed. But apparently self-knowledge is not 
enough, and the individual predictably goes on to inform others of 
his accomplishment. Of course, if the performance indicated a lack 
of ability we would expect the person to be quiet about what hap- 
pened. The demand that others recognize our accomplishments and 
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be ignorant of our defeats emanates from a desire for social value. 
The individual who is particularly concerned with his social value 
will exaggerate these tendencies to be informative or uninformative. 

Informing others only when there has been an achievement is 
like a one-sided argument for one’s worth. The fearful person can- 
not afford to point out his nonattainments because of the ever- 
present possibility of social-value loss. Not only would we expect 
the FF 5 not to tell others of his failures; we would also expect him 
to avoid performing before others unless he is totally confident of 
the outcome. There is no better way of informing others than by 
having them watch. 

Making Excuses 

A person who is fearful of losing social value will tend to avoid 
uncertain achievement situations whenever others can observe his 
performance. But such a person will also have difficulty avoiding 
the achievement situation when it is expected that he will par- 
ticipate. He is essentially caught in an avoidance-avoidance conflict 
where he can lose value if he does not participate, and might lose 
value if he does. Under such conditions a popular method of avoid- 
ing possible loss is the use of excuses. In order to prepare others 
for the nonattainment, the individual may point out that he is out 
of condition, unpracticed, or fatigued or is not trying because the 
skill is not important to him. These defensive behaviors are used 
to protect the self-estimate, but then the person himself has to 
believe them. When the primary function of the excuses is to pre- 
vent a loss in social value, the problem is to persuade the audience 
to believe them. We would expect the FF 5 to be more sensitive 
to and to exaggerate any sign of an extenuating factor that could 
excuse the nonattainment. 

Level-of-A spiralion Statements 

There are ways other than through achievement that a person 
can maintain his social value. We cannot all have the desired 
skills, but we can all be modest. The highly valued person is one 
who is both accomplished and modest. If one cannot be a good 
winner, one is appreciated for being a good loser. A good loser 
is someone who does not insist that he deserved to win. He can 
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hope and wish all he wants, but he remains modest in his claims 
and does so through low expectancy announcements. 

A basic assumption in level-of-aspiration studies is that the LA 
statements mirror the internal aspirational state, and that attain- 
ment of the level described by the person produces success and 
nonattainment generates failure. If one stops to think about it, it 
seems most odd to believe that a person becomes a success merely 
when he attains or overattains what he said he would. If this were 
true, then everyone would maintain a low expectancy, thereby in- 
suring success and avoiding failure. But the fact is that only some 
do this, and it is doubtful whether it is done to reduce a fear o 
nonattainment. When a bowler, faced with a split, announces that 
he “won’t make it,” and then doesn’t, he is given credit for not over- 
estimating his ability. That he was commendably humble, however, 
does not disprove the fact that he failed to make the split. In re- 
gard to his ability to make the split he has demonstrated an in- 
competence. What he has accomplished by stating a low aspira- 
tional level was to avoid being accused of bragging and there y 
losing social value. Seen in tihs light, LA statements become strate 
gies to avoid a loss in social value rather than a way to reduce 
fears of nonattainment. They do not mirror private aspirational 


states but are essentially interpersonal behaviors. 

What happens to our hypothetical bowler when he does make the 
split? Even though he is applauded and is probably experiencing a 
sense of accomplishment, by stating a low level of expectancy e 
has implied that the performance included a significant element o 
chance. He cannot be given full credit for the accomp is e ■> 

“he really isn’t as good a bowler as his performance suggests. An 
achievement that has been predicted has a different meaning an 
significance from one that has not been predicted, o pre ic 
you will do a certain thing and then do it means that chance has 
not entered into the picture and that one’s ability is commensurate 
with the performance. Anyone who has had such an experience i 
appreciate the difference between the feelings of success un f 
conditions and the feelings of success when the accomp is ^ men 
was not predicted. There is no question but that a high-level per- 
formance coming after a correct prediction is more satis 
the same level of performance coming after a low-level predicti . 
Certainly it is more dramatic. Perhaps one of the most well- 
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remembered instances in baseball was the time that Babe Ruth 
pointed to the outfield fence and then hit a home run. 

The person who predicts a high-level performance still leaves 
himself open to social criticism. There are, therefore, pressures on 
the individual to keep his predictions within realistic bounds. Want- 
ing to be given full credit for a good performance, he will tend to 
make a high performance prediction. Wanting to avoid being criti- 
cized as an “overestimator,” he will keep his predictions realistic 
by anchoring them to his previous performance. By so doing he 
will minimize the shame of doing less well than his predictions, but 
will lose the opportunity of taking full credit for exceptionally good 
performances. If there are differences in the levels of expectations 
set by different people, they are probably due to differences in the 
concern with social criticism as compared with a concern with 
taking full credit for exceptionally good performance. 

Accordingly, people who are afraid of losing social value should 
have smaller goal-discrepancy scores than those who are less con- 
cerned about such a loss. It would also follow that people who are 
more concerned about maintaining their self-estimate would attempt 
to take credit for exceptional performances by stating a high level 
of aspiration. 

We have argued that an aspirationai statement is essentially an 
interpersonal act. When it is inappropriately low it is an attempt 
to be modest. When it is inappropriately high it is an attempt to 
persuade others that actual ability is greater than the performance 
indicates. In both instances the person is trying to maintain his 
social value. 

There are other reasons for setting low or high aspirationai 
levels which do not involve the opinions of others. One function of 
a private goal setting is to convince oneself. If saying becomes be- 
lieving (Janis and King, 1954), then an announcement to oneself 
of nonattainment might serve to reduce actual expectations and 
thereby reduce the sense of disappointment when nonattainment be- 
comes a reality. On the other hand, high goal setting may be used 
by a person to convince himself that he could succeed “if only he 
tried ” This old trick has been used by football coaches down 
through the fall seasons. 

There is another reason why people set their expectations below 
what they "should” be. The reason has roots in prehistoric con- 
cerns with forces normally outside the control of man. So long as 
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the performance is uncertain, “one can never trust what jealous 
gods might decide.” Calling a manchild fay a girl’s name to fool the 
gods is really not much different from declaring a ridiculously low 
aspirational level. Perhaps we are not as aware of gods watching 
as we once were, but a sense of the appropriateness of modesty 
is still with us as we face uncontrolled forces. In brief, a low aspira- 
tion level may well be an act of simple superstition. 


Summary 


We have made a distinction between three kinds of fear of 
failure. This is not to deny that in any given situation all three 
fears may be operating simultaneously. By doing poorly in an 
achievement situation the individual is faced with the possi )i ity 
of self-devaluation; he may also be informed that he will e pun 
ished; and generally present is the “watcher” who is evaluating e 
performance and possibly derogating the performer. Never! ^e ess, 
it is our contention that people differ in the degree to whic ey 
fear these three possible consequences of an achievement outcome. 
Thus, for some people the primary fear is directed at the lowering 
of their self-estimate, while for others the primary fear is t e ower 
ing of their worth in the eyes of others. StiU others might e 
primarily fearful of the loss of rewards that often accompanies a 


nonattainment. , f 

We have described the various strategies employed by each o 
the three types of FF. In many instances the strategies overl«p 
that each of the types would be doing the same t » n S- 
avoidance of the achievement situation would e c arac 
haviors of the FF 1 and the FF 1 and of the FF as well, when there 
are others watching. But there are enough rmpor an 1 
what each of the three will do when faced with ^ achievemen 
standard to suggest that fear of failure should not be concaved 
as a unified construct. The inconsistencies o previous . . , 

garding the behavior of the fear-of-failure S have alre^dy hm ed 
at the possibility of more than one dimension. We have taken th 
hint and tried to show what those dimensions ate. 
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Future Research 


HOW CAN WE INTEGRATE THE FINDINGS OF THE LITERATURE ON 
fear of failure? To do this we must review the underlying assump- 
tions of the motive measures. The self-report anxiety measures as- 
sume that 5s who suffer from anxiety in achievement situations both 
notice this fact and are willing to report it. According to our theory, 
the anxiety could be produced by any or all of the three sources 
of failure threat discussed in Chapter 10. The projective scoring 
systems which score for direct expression of Fear of Failure assume 
that pictures of achievement situations will cue off Fear of Failure 
in 5s whose basic response is avoidance in nature. Our HP system, 
which scores contents not directly related to the achievement cues 
in pictures, assumes that achievement cues produce generalized 
avoidance responses. Actually, we now know that experimental 
arousal of Fear of Failure using the forced-failure technique will 
produce increases in both types of story contents. However, Ander- 
son (1962) and De Charms and Dave (1965), who did arousal 
studies, both used young children of elementary-school age, fourth 
through sixth grades. Suppose we approach the problem from a 
developmental point of view. 

We have already suggested some of our thinking about the early 
reinforcement patterns which produce fear of failure. Now let us 
consider the pattern of reinforcement brought to bear on the ex- 
pressions that the young child makes in achievement situations. 
Here, too, some major differences can occur. In the beginning we 
assume the child announces his fear and wish to avoid. How docs 
the parent respond? He could encourage the child to express fear, 
or at least be neutral and not apply negative reinforcement. In such 
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a case, even if he is positively reinforcing approach tendencies, in- 
cluding statements, we would expect that the child’s imagery will 
develop with Fear of Failure as a possible response. On the other 
hand, it may be that the parent will negatively reinforce direct Fear 
of Failure statements and expressions. He suggests to the child 
that such thoughts are to be avoided because they interfere with 
approach tendencies. Under these circumstances we might find that 
less direct expression of Fear of Failure appears in place of the 
direct statement. If we assume that young children in both German 
and American cultures tend initially to express their fears directly, 
we are left with the possibility that somehow in the socialization 
process the American youth learn to “think positive, while the 
Germans go on expressing Fear of Failure quite directly. Conceiv- 
ably in the American case we are saying the authority figure dis 
courages talk of fear while in the German case it is permitted or 
encouraged. Only more research will answer these questions, but or 
now it is clear that we do not have a necessary contradiction in 


the data. 

Given the independence of fear of failure measures foun in 
Table 8.3, p. 166, we have found it instructive to take a caretui 
look at the actual content of the responses the S must make in 
order to receive an FF score. In our judgment the TAQ contains 
many items which permit considerable ambiguity of interpretation. 
Thus the S testifies that he worries, perspires, has an increased ear - 
beat, lacks confidence, and feels uneasy about taking intelligence 
tests or final examinations. What worries us is that a rma iv 
answers to such suggestions may also reflect a more genera arou 
or excitement which is not necessarily a sign that the ears 
consequences of the testing outcome. In fact, it is possi e 
imagine someone saying yes to such questions, and then vo un 
ing the information that he enjoys taking such tests. . 

The Haber- Alper measure is not as vulnerable to e 
criticism, and our review shows that it has far fewer es 
relationships in the literature than the TAQ. Despi e 
of either measure to show relationships to the projec ,v ^ . 

we feel that the AAT is the more defensible device for th 


ing to use reported anxiety. . ... 

The different TAT measures of FF also reflect stn 'ingly 
types ot imagery. De Charms and Dave (>965) scorc^o 
outcome to achievement themas, Anderson (19 ) 
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(1958) use negative categories of n Ach, Heckhausen (1963) uses 
clear statements of fear of achievement loss, usually at the hands 
of a social superior, and the HP system emphasizes victimization of 
the central figure in the story. 

That TAT systems seem to reflect the system of negative incen- 
tives just used in out theorizing. That is, fear of nonego-involving 
consequences may parallel the De Charmes-Dave system; fear of 
self-devaluation, feelings of failure, and fear of social devaluation 
may imply a hostile environment. Certainly we are faced with the 
empirical fact that all of these measures can generate relationships 
to behavior and experience in achievement situations, and the out- 
lines of a program of comparative research for these different 
measures are clear. 

Another possibility also suggests itself which is more traditional 
but difhcult to demonstrate experimentally. That is that our differ- 
ences in measures reflect strength of Fear of Failure motivation. 
This argument would run that self-reported anxiety of the Haber- 
Alpert type reflects the level of anxiety about achievement which 
the S can stand to express. With the forced-failure studies we move 
to the stage where these fears arc expressed projectively, and as 
the projective expression shifts from overt imagery to covert imagery, 
we move to the most repressed level of Fear of Failure. This hypoth- 
esis suggests that the order of magnitude of Fear of Failure is from 
children to German youth to American youth. This hypothesis also 
suggests that there should be some order of behavioral display of 
these fear effects such that Americans are most affected by their 
Fear of Failure. Obviously such scaling of responses is difficult to 
do. At the moment there is no way to choose among the various 
types of avoidance, whether it be bizarre LA or inefficiency in mas- 
tering new tasks, to assert that some behavior reflects greater fear 
than others. 

Assuming that we can integrate the now disparate findings for 
projective scoring systems, what are we to make of the self-report 
measures and their data? First of all, we would hope that such 
scores would be subjected to some of the experimentation given 
projective scores, i.e., used as dependent variables in an effort to 
learn more about them. Carney et al. (1966) have recently reported 
success in getting an increase in n Ach scores taken from a self- 
reported Achievement Orientation measure. 

Bearing in mind Mandlcr’s (1952) work on emotion, which cm- 
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phasizes the role that suggestion plays in interpreting excitement, it 
might be valuable to try to develop an approach measure for 
achievement situations, a Test Enjoyment Questionnaire, to learn 
more about the term “anxiety.” Conceivably the S who reports 
various physical symptoms of anxiety would also testify that e 
enjoys the challenge of the achievement situation. This would not 
guarantee efficient performance, but it might shed some light on 
the motivation which lies behind or accompanies the anxiety. 

The research programs we must continue to pursue are reason 
ably well defined. We describe them in the next section. 


Researching Measures of Fear of Failure 

Our proposals presented in Chapter 9 for the revision of current 
theories of fear of failure also dictate the new directions our re- 
search must take. According to the distinctions offere rega 
the three major sources of threat in achievement situations, mos 
of the experimental settings we have used have confounded these 
sources. This, in turn, may explain the success of three varieties of 
fear-of-failure measures. Since the threat of nonego consequences 
is essentially the study of punishment, we shoul eave 1 
learning theorists. What we must now learn much more 
the distinction between the threat of self-devaluatton to* 

of social devaluation. In particular, we must tes or 
these respective threats on fantasy. In ot cr wor , 
studies are indicated. It has been pointed out ( in S • ]C 

various arousal techniques seemed to produce i ere y,'). at 

imagery but the source of these differences ,s ™ 

we now suggest is that the key variable in such 
be the instructions per se so much as the sense of 
the evaluation being made of his ”vo 

be that most achievement »«»£*>« j at 1966 . p. 

rrHufth^et" it more importan t ,h a, wc lea r„ ^ 

s zz ,h = kinds o[ 

avoidance behavior they will elicit. . to i earn 
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to assume that approach responses are efficient, rational, and adap- 
tive, and avoidance responses necessarily inefficient, irrational, and 
maladaptive. The requirements of the task or situation have some- 
thing to say about such judgments. So, too, it would be premature 
to anticipate that threat of self-devaluation produces more adaptive 
behavior than threat of social devaluation. What is now needed is 
to treat the achievement situation itself as an operator variable, and 
to test for the effects of fear of failure and hope of success across 
situations. We have been able to state propositions for the effect 
of the two sources of threat on behavior, and these must now be 
verified. 

A third line of research which may be pursued is to place the 
Atkinson model for approach-avoidance motivation in a broader 
context so that the particular conditions under which it holds may 
be specified. Here we need to learn more about the role that is 
played by the TAQ measure, as well as the conditions which 
determine the relationship to be postulated for Expectancy and 
Incentive. In effect this means expanding the model in the interest 
of generality. We have seen that the use of the HP scoring system 
as the estimate of avoidance motivation will generate some of the 
same behavioral relationships as those found using the TAQ. With 
a more general model we will be able to contrast different measures 
of fear of failure for the relationships they generate. Most important, 
we must explore the full range of possible Incentive-Probability 
relationships. 

Finally, we must pursue the study of the experience of the 
achievement situation as reported by the S. It now appears that 
such study must focus on the self-esteem that one carries into the 
achievement situation and on his understanding of the evaluation 
being made by others. With some dismay we have watched the 
concept of Self emerge in our understanding of our data. No one 
who has read Ruth Wylie’s (1961) review of the difficulties en- 
countered in empirical researches of the Self can welcome an op- 
portunity to try his hand at it. 

But the fact seems to be that achievement motivation, whether 
approach or avoidant, is learned under conditions which simul- 
taneously teach the sense of Self. Atkinson has recently suggested 
that anxiety is a reaction to the knowledge that a particular path 
of behavior is leading to negative consequences. We are suggesting 
that the negative content of those consequences is devaluation of 
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the Self, either by oneself, or by others. If this is true, it means that 
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cardinal motive, to use Allport’s term, that of self-respect. In other 
words, it is self-preservation that provides the fundamental rein- 
forcement for behavior patterns which may generate opposite re- 
inforcements from the external world. But unless we research the 
content and meaning of this self-concept that must be preserve , 
we stand in danger of having invoked still another homunculus wo 
“really” runs things. Stated in terms of relationships to be esta 
lished, we wish to learn whether such measures of self-esteem as 
we can devise will display the relationships to behavior in achieve 
ment situations that our theorizing implies. This may mean moving 
outside the laboratory to obtain groups of 5s who objective y er 
in competence and self-identity along a particular attribute necessary 
for success, e.g., athletes. 

A fourth path for new research focuses on female psyc 10 ogy^ 
Following the lead of the n Ach research program, we S an 1 

work with male 5s, built our measure on male responses, an 
made no systematic attempt to determine its use with fern e s. 
some studies we have done, we have gathered data on bo s 
In some of our technical reports we have published the a 
both sexes. In all cases, however, the main attempt has 


work with and theorize about the male of the species. . 

In three of our technical reports, Teevan and Hartsoug » 

(1964b), and Smith and Teevan (1964) we have found that me 
female results are often in the opposite direction to e ^ 
suits and quite often these differences are signi can ■ ..bout 

have enough data, nor have we spent enough time in . 
the data we have, to know what these results mean. . t 

suggested in the past (see Veroff, Wilcox, and Atkinson, ) 
achievement means something different to the fema e m rousec j 
than it means to the male. Some feel that achieveme ^ 

in the female only through some kind of * s(e d that 

our colleagues in this research (Joan Barlow) .-klersonally- 
the aspirations of a female may be more jnd ' vl . aspira- 

relevant" than socially related. This would , 0 herself 

tions and goals of the female are internal an on the 

as a “person" rather than related to “ n >' th ‘ n ® ^ l toin g on: 
outside. These seem very opposing views 

both may be right or both wrong. At present we can only say 
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to assume that approach responses arc efficient, rational, and adap- 
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that the problem is there, it is important, it is not solved. Wc hope 
to come closer to some kind of an answer in the near future. 

From time to time the authors, and perhaps readers too, are 
startled by the resemblance between some circumstance described 
in this book and circumstances they encounter in teaching and in 
life. It is natural at such times to pursue speculation for a while and 
ask how the theories developed here might apply to this or that 
social problem. Let us accordingly bring our book to a close with 
some thoughts about possible applications. 

We look first for working situations in which we would expect 
fear of failure to be a serious problem. Yet where is it not a 
problem? Our research shows that standards of evaluation, by self 
or other, bulk large at all levels in the range of social strata, and 
that fear of failure has a range correspondingly wide. Wherever 
the subject can recognize his situation as one in which evaluation 
is appropriate, either FF‘ or FF 1 is likely. This likelihood should 
grow as social standards become more discriminating and refined 
and as the hierarchy of rankings for excellence shows ever greater 
complexity in our society. Both FF 1 and FP should be strong in 
the upper classes, where achievement situations involve great social 
responsibility and where there are so many ways to judge oneself 
(or be judged) to deserve devaluation. In the lower middle classes, 
on the other hand, where work situations involve few operations 
and where habits of reliability are more congenial, we might expect 
fear of failure to be less usual. 

Is there any sort of work situation that does not stimulate fear 
of failure in some subjects? The place to look might be in the very 
lowest of the social strata, by the following reasoning. Fear of 
failure arises only after standards of task excellence are established 
against which self-evaluation or social evaluation may be made. 
Such standards are unlikely to develop in people who have as their 
main worry where their next meal is coming from. Again, if the 
poor and rejected work under authorities that they do not trust, we 
doubt whether they often internalize the authorities’ standards. For 
such workers, we suspect, the standards of performance are missing 
on which self-evaluation depends, and little occurs to make them 
concerned with task excellence. Perhaps the task behaviors of such 
people will turn out to be determined by straightforward schedules 
of reinforcement on ego consequence. 
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If the physical and social environment of people in the very low- 
est economic strata is as hostile as we are told, we would expect HP 
levels to be high (though we have done no TAT studies here to 
ascertain the facts) . Among people of the lowest social strata, even 
high HP levels may have little of the predictive value for behavior 
in achievement situations that they have for people of mid e an 
upper strata. Those in the lowest strata learn their imagery, we sur- 
mise, in circumstances that do not involve achievement. If so, c 1 
dren and adolescents in the lowest strata may not be very appropna e 
subjects of research if we are looking for subjects whose achievemen 
behaviors are depressed by fear of failure. Among people w o ive 
at a subsistence level it may not be easy to find a good definition o 
the achievement situation in the first place. . 

Suppose that fear of failure as discussed in this boo as ru 
deleterious effects. What can be done to relieve them. ® ’ 

negative task outcomes can be controlled only up to a P oin ■ 
is the outcome in some achievement situations for e ^ e " , 

promising forms of behavior. Following the lead o 
(1965) we might try to set up separate schedules of remforcement 
for subjective reactions to failure. That is, when su jecs 
are asked to comment on their failure and are t en aug 
in task-adaptive ways. We might couple this with McClellan P 
cedure for teaching n Ach fantasy in hopes of pro ucing Id 

hope-of-success patterns of fantasy and reaction-— pa evaluate 

include striving fn achievement situations. Let the euthonty 
performances by style of approach, no. by achievement Tti^bj'c. 
trust in authority, thus strengthened, would « “ ° 

FF* as personal standards appear. But if fear 1 “ ^ ‘y, n 
reduced, some other approach motive mus expected to 

Achievement. We doubt whether fear reaction can be expected 

lapse and disappear thrrmgf d ” ° 0 T'dealing with the veiy 
A proper course might be stratum . To avo id fear-of- 

young child, no matter what h ^ whc[) the child voices his 

failure reactions, make a neu P hope tully. Then when 

SM 53T. 

■ - ,hat 

“ C A^hTc n hird1row?oWer"he can be helped ,o internalize standards 
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of achievement if his tasks arc made relevant to long-range goals. 
If a child does not internalize standards of achievement, it is not hard 
to foresee that non achievement reactions to work situations may 
displace his early training. Such reactions may well prove the greatest 
threat to the carly-t raining projects now being sponsored by the 
Poverty Program. 

In fear of failure we have a measurable and testable aspect of 
human behavior and experience: such is our conviction. As under- 
standing grows in this field, it may well favor the development of 
more humane and rational programs for work and study, and it is 
not too early to begin research on such applications now. Perhaps 
this book will stimulate efforts in this direction, as a worthy by- 
product of what is for all of us in all our studies the main goal: 
a better understanding of human motivation. 
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APPENDIX I 


Sample Stories Written to 
the Four Hostile Press Pictures 


FATHER-SON 

THE FOLLOWING ONE HUNDRED STORIES WERE WRITTE McClelland It d.> 
situation under the standard neutral instructions sections, 

(1953, p. 98). The blank protocol sheets were divided 1 into four s 
each beginning with questions designed to insure complete coverag 
plot. The four sets of questions were: 

(1) What is happening? Who are tFepersons? happened in 

(2) What has led up to this situation— that is. wna 

the past? . , • «/nnted? By whom? 

(3) What is being thought— what is wan y 

(4) What will happen? What will be done 

c of 25 stories each. The first 

The stories are divided into the secon d block to picture 

block of stories was written to p 
B, etc. The pictures used were as follows. 

A Pather-Son (Card 7BM Iron. Murrays Thematic APP— 

B Unchecked shir. WroniMcadland ct. d,. 1953. p. 10. 0 

% rninWn»Wc.d„1964, 


The master scoring for these stories 


is found in Appendix II. 


taken to a concentration camp. 
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2 . The event follows the Nazi invasion. The mother of Jeremiah has 
been killed. 

3. The father is thinking desperately, “Why our family?” Some miracle 
is wanted. The son feels completely defeated and lost, as if every- 
one has forsaken him. 

4. Jeremiah will be taken to the camp. His father will flee to a free 
country. They will never meet again although at times (hey will 
hear news of each other. 

A-2 


1. These men appear to be two spys from some foreign country who 
are plotting a crime against their native land. 

2. This is taking place during the second world war. These two men 
have been warped by past experience and feel no pangs of conscience 
at betraying their land. 

3. These men think only of the satisfaction they will feel if their scheme 
materializes and they can bring a weakening of the regime in power. 

4. These men will make an attempt to give away some of their countries 
valued vm secrets. 

A-3 


1. Mr. Thomson, Sr., and his son are looking upon the tomb of the 
wife and the younger’s mother. 

2. Mrs. Thomson had been driving in a car through a busy intersection 
in New York when a plane flew overhead. Suddenly, she panicked 
and thought it was the Russians attacking. In her panic, she ran 
into a building on the side of the road. 

3. The father is thinking what a loving wife and wonderful mother she 
was. The son, on the other hand, thinks what a fool she was to 
think, such a silly thing was happening. 

4. Tomorrow the funeral will be held and she will be buried- At this 
time, Mr. Thomson, Jr., will go beserk and kill himself. 

A-4 

1. People, a mother and a father are waiting to hear news of their son 
who was in auto accident. 

2. The boy was driving home from an away basketball game and slid 
off the road into an inbankment on a snowy night. 

3. The parents are praying for their son’s recovery. He is in the oper- 
ating room of a local hospital. 

4. The boy will live but he will have a bad leg for the rest of his life. 
His leg was smashed by the steering wheel. The boy although handi- 
capped, will go on to complete school and become a surgeon. 
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1. A father and son are having their last meeting before he leaves for 

the army. The father is rather old, the son is in his ear y ‘ 

2. He has led a sheltered life because his mother died when he was very 
young. Consequently, the father has protected him excess! y 

he has never been away from home for any length o im * 

3. The son, although anxious to leave and “try ^ 1S . ,jzes 

to leave his shelter and protection. The father, althoug 

what is best for his son, hesitates to suffer a secon o . ,. 

4. The son is a failure in the army. He is not physic y 

prepared. Thus, he suffers nervous breakdown, returns nom . 

A-6 

1 . A sad event has just occurred. A doctor and his P a *'* n *' an 

has had to tell his patient that he, or a member of h.s family has 

incurable disease. . . nf . r e 0n had 

2. A check-up by the person which came too late. The p 

contacted a disease in the past. . answers f 0 r 

3. Wonder, bewilderment is being thought. doctor and 

what will happen to the patient is wanted by both doctor 

4. The'patient will continue inhis state ferment and waitin. 
He will continue living until he dies. The doctor win 

learn, then pass his knowledge and also die. 

1. The older man 1, about to tell his son the good news. He has just 

2. Sy has°Sl d J n . good Me ""until now, bo, cash has been somewhat 

lacking. d dimlgc Uiis information to his 

3. The older man feels a strong h e intends to say. 

son. His son is mild y sunous They will both celebrate gaily. 

4. The man will tell h.s son the news, iney 

A-8 

_ , tht , nfher one. The father is talking to his 

1. The oldest is the father of the other one. 

son and the son is upset- The father is preac hmg to h.m 

2. The son has wrecked his fatner 

on the idea of safe dn g- ^ wants tQ make sure that the son 

3. The father is not redly 6^ doesn't want to hear his fathers 
does not wreck again. 

4. Etn win no. be allowed to drive for a while. 
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Appendix l 


1. It is a picture of a father and a son. The father is listening sympa- 
thetically to his son who is telling him a personal problem. 

2. The son has gotten in trouble in school with a girl. Not only did he 
have relation with the girl, but also, because of the relationship, he 
has failed out of school. 

3. The son is remorseful, and ashamed of what he has done. He is 
sorry he has disappointed his father, a judge who wanted his son 
to follow in his footsteps. 

4. The father, being a sympathetic, kind individual, understands and 
has faith in his son. The son and the girl will be married, and he 
will enter another school. 

A-10 

1. A father is talking to his son. The son has committed a crime, and 
the father is asking him why he did it. 

2. A few hours earlier, the son was caught stealing in a drug store. 
His motivation was money for drugs. He is on drugs- 

3. The father is thinking, “where have I gone wrong?” The boy is 
thinking, “leave me alone!” The father wants an answer but the 
boy is set in his mind. 

4. The boy will go to court, be sentenced and go to jail. In jail, he 
will change his ideas about narcotics and emerge a free and worth- 
while young man. 

A-ll 

1. The older man is the father of the younger man. The younger man 
has been a complete failure and he is discussing it with his father. 

2. The younger man’s life was a failure in ever aspect. His work, 
schooling and marriage. 

3. The father is trying to soothe his son in a kind gentle manner. The 
son is thinking of the past failures and hopes to make an new start. 

4. The young man will make a new start on life and he will hopefully 
succeed. 

A-12 


1. A young scientist has just made what he deems to be a great 
discovery. While it is brilliant in part it is based on not entirely 
scientific supposition. 

2. The older man realizes that the young man has potential, but is as 
is the case with most men rash. 

3. The young man has led a rather gay life, and is aware of his ability 
and confident in it. He is seeking recognition for his brilliance. 

4. The old man recognizes that the young man is intelligent but must 
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be cured of his rashness and self esteem, so he will probably dis 
prove certain things. 

A-13 

1. At a secret meeting place in a lower flat in the North Side of Was 
ington D.C. Agent X9 and B21 both Russian. 

2. The F.B.I. has been tracking down these two Russian Bgentfo 
allegded murder of the Senator in charge of U.S. de an c 

3. Agent X9 (left) is devising plans of escape while Agent ^21 

refusing his proposal because it his more poht^aj {he aid 

4. They will escape only after destroy an U.S. B P between 
of an sub — -This will bo .he star, of on conventional war be.weon 
the U.S. & USSR. 


1. A Fa, her is talking with his So,,. Tho fa.hor is explaining an argu- 
ment between himself and his wife. , has f c i t for 

2. The son has heard his father and mother aghtmg and 

some time that the family was deteriorating. ltier Father 

3. Son is thinking father is a beast, a brute „ , , f to ma ke light 
is hoping for understanding or forgiveness. He IS trying 

for the situation. . . •„ fee i h a dly, feel that 

4. Son will storm out of the meeting. Father will feel bau y, 
he has failed his family but will not. 


A-15 

1. The old family doctor has iust broken a n incurable 

man’s wife. She had been sick since 

blood disease. . , e <j e bt by trying to cure his wife. 

2. The man has put himself into J kept faith . 

Many people said it was a P Hc has no children because they 

3. The man is on the P°' n ‘ L on . He needs a sheltering, guid- 

thought the disease might be pass _ 

ing influence. . . jjj res tore this man’s faith in God 

4. Someone. probably \”Z,« again become a useful, purposeful 

and the world ana ne « 

being. 

1. A trial scene just on the'righft'h ^defendant. 

on the left is 'h'^/S’versial argument, a young boy was slam. 
2 - GtUU was'blamed on the young man previously scene. 
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3. The verdict has been decided as guilty. The elder reassures th 
younger of an appeal. This brings little comfort to the man. 

4. The young man in complete despair will hang himself in his ce 
rather than die in the electric chair. Days after the appeal woul 
have been granted. 

A-17 

1. Father is talking to his son in a heart-to-heart talk in the study ( 
their home. 

2. His son has just failed at school and has flunked out. 

3. The boy is thinking that what has happened to him is not justifid 
His father realizes that it is and that he must comfort him and mal 
him get another start. 

4. The boy will re-enter another school but with bitterness. He w 
succeed here, but not with any great success. 

A-18 

1. The persons are a man and his son. The son is telling his fatfr 
that he has just committed a terrible crime and is afraid to face tl 
penalty. 

2. The father’s love for the son has been overbearing in the pas 
The son has done this to break away from his father. 

3. The father is thinking — how can he report his son’s actions. The sc 
wants to be forgiven and is a coward. 

4. The father will report his son even though his love for him 
great. 

A-19 

1. The man on the left is a lawyer, while the one on the right is tl 
defendent. The lawyer is telling his client that there is not mu< 
of a chance left, that they must appeal to a higher court. 

2. The defendent has been accused of manslaughter on a New Yoi 
subway car. The man he killed was 75, and was brutally stabbr 
and beaten. 

3. The lawyer is thinking it might be wise to appeal the case. Tl 
defendent is not sure. He has suffered a long time under his fal: 
accusation, and his life has been ruined. 

4. Most likely, the defendant will be convicted as guilty. There is tc 
much evidence against him. 

A-20 

1. The father and his son are contemplating the sons marriage ar 
whether it should continue. The son is thinking of divorce. 

2. The wife has been dating another man and is actually falling i 
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sure what u »°'t. wan,s a divorce but the husband isn't 

3 B °ft parties 8 " 1 l ? h,m - 

. wants (0 l, of being separated but only one reaJJy 

The lives of tw rCe ^' ^ hc husband actually loves his wife, 
be lost whit* 4 K C t .'f° pC0 Pk 3rc going to change and the man will 
,le the w «fe can start another life. 

A-21 


and k hi*;!? 5 2 « e 3at3lcr and son. The son has done something wrong 
«... oemg chastised by his father. Th * u «« .m/wf.wf,,* 


„ roan. 
2- The 


. The father is an understanding 


and symp^thy^ een wa ^' var ^ an< * ‘ n nec£ J more parental guidance 

U P j*° a * s jinking that he has been poor in the past as far as living 
failure ,S * a * Bcrs name. The father is thinking that he has been a 
4. from 3S 2 parci)t * 

win i- n °^ on there will be a closer unity between the two. And they 
e *n better understanding of each other. 

A-22 


2. Tjjg 31 ,^ *, s discussing a critical 


decision with his son. 


son has been in an automobile accident; that is, he was the 

3 -v, Ver ln an accident in which two of his friends were killed. 

» . s °n has considered no longer driving a car and his father wants 
IITj to think out very carefully whether such action is really neces- 

4 T? *° r ^‘ s son to P unish himself. 

the son will .finally decide to continue driving, thinking that this 
w Ul make him a better driver. 

A-23 


*• A father is consoling his son in a time of crisis. The father is trying 
to remain calm while the son sits almost in a state of shock. 

2. This situation was caused by some tragic event such as the death of 
ihe sun k wife. 

3. The father is trying to get his son to come out of his sorrow and 
build a new life. 

4 - The son will remain single and live in sorrow because of his very 
sensitive make-up. 

A.24 

1. A father and his son are consoling each other. 

2. The young man’s wife has died. 

3. The young man cannot understand why his wife has died. He, of 
course wants her back, saying he cannot Jive without her. 
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4. The young man will eventually get over his feeling about his wife 
to an extent that he can live normally again. 

A-25 

1. Prof. Barnett, an advisor to pre-med students at a noted Hospital is 
trying to break the news to a once hopeful med student. 

2. Prof. B and student F have been long acquainted to each other and 
instead of sending a slip of paper he wants to tell his young 
friend. 

3. Student F knows what the Prof, is trying to tell him, he is just 

waiting to hear the bad words 

4. Student F will sulk for a while, but Dr. B will advise him to do a 
yr. of graduate work and then reapply to Med. school. Dr. B dies 
in a car accident the way home from work. 

BOY IN CHECKED SHIRT 

B-l 

1. Young boy in elementary school — first contact with a question which 
contradicts the ideas given him by his parents. 

2. In past he was limited to simple knowledge of arithmetic, reading, 
etc. and thus had had no contact with anything he could not conceive. 

3. His mind is puzzled. He wants to believe his parents about his idea, 
perhaps it concerns God, and yet the teacher symbolizes knowledge 
and right to him. 

4. The teacher will probably win out in the end. However, it may 
be years before this happens. But constant contact with education 
tends to change even family set ideas. 


B-2 


1. A little boy is in analytic geometry class. He is trying to understand 
a theorum, the teacher is talking about. 

2. In the past he has learned facts to lead up to this theorum, but 
there was a gap between the last fact he learned and the facts he 
should know for the basis of this theorum. 

3. (1) He is wondering how to do the problem. Probably day-dream- 
ing a little. 

(2) The boy wants to know how to do the problem. 

4. He will not understand how to do the problem. Will stay after 
school for help. He will then be taught privately about the problem, 
it will be explained in detail to him, and he will understand it. 


B-3 


1 . Mike is sitting in a classroom day-dreaming about his first girl friend, 
Melinda. 
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2. During a game during recess, Melinda, who has pigtails with blue 

ribbons on them, told Mike she loved him, then kicked him in the 
shins. He’s sure it’s the “real thing”. . . . - 

3. He wants to see Melinda after school and ride his bike home beside 

her. He wishes he could kiss her. . . . . 

4. The next day Mike will realize that there is another cute girl in the 
spelling class or that he’d rather play baseball. Melinda will be 
forgotten. 


1. This is a young adolescent boy who is suffering from the fff” 
confusion of this new time in his life. He has just been reprimanded 
by someone for doing something. 

2. The boy has been severely reprimanded for a situation that 

fully grasp. He can not understand why the world seems to be 

3 He'fs' ordering the complexities and confusions of the new 
adult world to which he is being introduced. He wants 
4. If this boy gets the proper love and unders and, „g, he ">■“ 
the transition to adulthood with a minimum of suffering an 
confusion. 


1. Oscar Smith is in a daze and is trying to stop the pain in his head 

2. hasebati, when a h.U came a. him and hi. 

him square in the head. . , . L! . ^»cilv hn 


No one is paying any a.tenhon to Bel™ of 


3. He isn’t really thinking anything e * ce P t l . . u • ht 

No one is paying any of 

the hospital, and he will be tre taken t0 

4. Finally, when he doesn't come out * 

people's unconcern, Oscar will never fully recover. 


B-6 

. ~ rhurch meeting and everyone is gathered 

'■ MR 5K & > <** *— • h ' 4 S 

friend who is in the h “J > .‘“' b e his parents made him. Actually 
2 ' he’wanted’to vUit'hb'girl I, the hospitat, but the meeting will end 
to late. . .. . | He !s a f ra id that she is realty 

3 ' M !"”£■» thinking e abom the good times they've had 

4 'the' boy will have the meeting and race to the hospitat but won', 

be let in because it’s too late. 
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1. The boy is a Bucknell freshmen, sitting in the cafeteria. 

2. The boy is desconsulate because he fears that he won’t get into the 
fraternity he wants. In the past, the members of his House have 
been friendly to him, but now, with rush week approaching, they 
leave him alone. 

3. He is thinking about why they don’t like him. He wants to join. 
Isn't he good enough? 

4. He probably won’t get in, which dooms him to a terrible fate: lack 
of association with a crowd where he can lose is meagre identity. 


1. A boy is grief stricken about his house being burnt down and his 
parents killed. 

2. He was very dependent on his family and loved them very much. 
However, he disobeyed them often and now regrets it. 

3. He is thinking how wrong he was in his behavior and how he regrets 
it so much now. All he wants is his family forgive him. 

4. He will live a life of regret and grief but someday will find happiness. 


1. The boy is taking an important civil service test and he knows he 
can cheat. He has come to a part of the test where he is stuck and 
now its his decision whether to use the answers he has written on 
the inside of his shirt or to fail the test. 

2. The boy is an immigrant slum work and has tried for many years 
to get a job in his bigotted society but now is his only chance. 
He has had a hard life and a miserable existence and now is his 
chance to succeed. 

3. He can not decide whether or not to cheat. He must make the 
decision quickly or the time for the test will be over. 

4. He will decide to cheat and be caught by the instructor. They will 
then lead him away from his country into exile and in three years he 
will be shot by the instructor who gave the test. 

B-10 

1, A boy has stolen a very volnable watch and is sitting in a class 
worrying about the consequences of his deed. The watch belonged 
to his best friend. 

2, He was extremely jealous of his friend, and knowing that the friend 
loved the watch, he took it. The jealousy stemmed from a lack 
of self confidence on his part. 

3, He now realizes that it was stupid to steal a watch over such a 
thin gas jealousy. He is scared and would like desperately to return 
the watch under cover. 
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4. The boy will get a “break”. He manages to return the watch with- 
out having anyone discover his theft and he comes out respecting 
his friend for some reason. 


B-ll 


1. Joe, a school boy, is being drawn away from his studies by many 

2. Joe's 0 dislike of his studies has obviously from s poor 

parental encouragement, i.e., his background has 

did not encourage his development. hnnl 

3. Joe is thinking about how nice it would be not ' to be m sc tool. 

4. Obviously, Joe will not do well in school. Perh p 
flunk out. 


B-12 


1. The hoy is a student who has ,ust been caught cheating , on Tin exam. 
2 ' ^ " 
copied his neighbor’s answers. . . , e jj e j s 

" --And! Misunderstanding from the 

, teachers. He wishes he were back in bed 

I - — 

] again, unless he has to. 


in class He is just sitting, and 
There is a boy, or yoirng m , but his mind 

thinking about something. Actually hes tsKing 

is elsewhere. . didn - t stu dy. Therefore he 

Last night the boy stayed out w J der _ 

can’t do the test very well, 5 js sjck in t h e hospital and 

He is thinking about his mot ■ wa nts her to 

he’s worrying. He wants to be able to see ner 

get better. . win wonder why. She’ll question 

luThis T lS h a“d then o.cr him sympathy. 


'• or enlist 
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3. Sam is considering leaving his studies to join his country’s army. 

4. Sam will leave school and become a combat hero, but will eventually 
die in action. 

B-15 

1. In a lonely class-room — Mike Fruse a junior trys to comprehend 
a portion of physics then the class bell rings: 

2. Mike knows that Physics use to be easy until he met a girl with 
long blonde hair name Donna. Everywhere Mike goes he is haunted 
by her face. 

3. Mike is thinking about how wonderful he love could be — he wanted 
to take Dona to a party be he knows she will not go because of Bill- 

4. Mike and Bill meet in an alley and have a knife fight Mike is 
killed. 

B-I6 

1. George Martin is taking his first hour exam at Buckncll Univ. The 
class is calculus and he is stuck on a difficult derivation. 

2. Last night he was up till 4:30 A.M. getting to know some of the 
TKE brothers down a Tacks. When he got back to the dorm he 
studied till dawn. 

3. He wishes he had stayed home last night and is trying desperately 
to see Gloria’s paper. She sits next to him and is very smart. 

4. He will be caught trying to copy the answer and will thrown out 
of school. 

B-17 

1. The young boy in math class has just learned that an unsatisfactory 
progress report has been sent to his parents and that it should 
arrive in the mail today. 

2. The lad has been working ardiously but just does not have the 
mental capacity to keep up with the more intelligent members of 
his class. 

3. He now feels despair. He sees no use for continuing because he 
simply cannot do the work. He looks for an easy way out. 

4. After his parents receive a note, they will find a special instructor 
for their child possibly, with more individual instruction he will 
understand better. 

B-18 

1. The teacher in the room has just announced a spot quiz to the class. 
The boy in the picture is one of the students. 

2. -The class has of late been unruley and has not been keeping up 

with assignments and the teacher is teaching them a lesson for their 
misbehavior. 
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3. The boy is thinking that he is in real straights now. He wants 
nothing but to get the whole thing over with. 

4. The boy will flunk the quiz and as a result he will pay more proper 
attention in the future. 

B-I9 

1. The boy is a school boy who is completely bored with what is 
happening. He lack interest in his subjects and wishes he was ou si e 

2. {n*the 8 past as now he has never done very well in his school work 
and he doesn’t understand what is happening. 

3. He is thinking how much he would like to be outside playing. 

4. He will be caught day dreaming by the teacher who will make him 
stay after school. 


1. A young man (a student in a classroom) is staring across the room 

at a girl instead of doing his studying. v w u e ' s 

2. He has a “crush" on the particular female who doesn t kno 

3. HsMongs tor them to get together, and his serious contemplating 

4. Soonf h^yfill' discover^she a, ready has a ***-■-*“,£ 
sad, but will also find out she’s not quite the girl he thought snc 


B-2t 

1. Here is a college freshmen taking his final “”?! ca* do the 

2. The student is dumbfounded for he realizes that he 

work because he didn’t study. : n his ear. 

3. He wants an angel to come and w'sper .. nd on j y by constant 

4. He realizes that no divine a.d will help him and only y 
hard work will he be able to pass his subjects. 

B-22 

1. The central figure in this story ,s a J^fM^wWclfhedidn? bother 
A’s, but is now faced with taking a final for wh.cn 

to study. . H ht s n H.S.. and had a way 

2. Student A, call him Dave, JJJ, H?gh School, he never knew 

with teachers. Being m a Southern n g 

3. t&VSJZ* bM^SpZinS £ 

, — ■ c - ,h ' 
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exam. But it didn’t teach him to study, cause he was the same way 
for the other final. 

B-23 

1. The boy is taking a test in trignometry which he is totally 
unprepared for. 

2. Instead of studying, the boy played football all afternoon the pre- 
vious day with his neighborhood team, and he didn’t do so well 
either. 

3. He is probably day dreaming, trying to figure out why he played 
such a poor game, not even thinking about the test- 

4. He will, of course, get the highest grade in class since he is a child 
wonder, except at football. 

B-24 

1. The boy is a student puzzling over a difficult math problem which 
he does not understand. 

2. He finds himself in this situation because he failed to complete his 
out of class assignment. Finding it difficult he decided to let it ride 
not expecting a quiz in class. 

3. He is now feeling that he should have tried harder on the homework 
and regretting his laziness in not doing it. 

4. He will most likely flunk the quiz and in the future will probably 
be more diligent about his assigned work. 

B-25 

1. The boy is a student who is very befuddled by his classwork. He is 
perhaps a soph more in high school. 

2. He has had a very good time in the past, taking in lots of parties 
having lots of dates and now he finds he is too far behind to 
catch up. 

3. He is thinking that he doesn’t deserve all of this punishment. He has 
been a basically good boy and can’t see why he has to take a 
ridiculous course like math. 

4. The boy will fall farther and farther behind because he never has 
time to see the teacher for help, since he has to work after school 
every day. 


MAN AT MIRROR 


C-l 

1 , Man is looking in the mirror before he goes out to a social function 
and wonders if he has brushed his teeth, also if he looks all right — 
but in the back of his mind he is wondering about a psychological 
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3. 

3. 

4. 


problem of his wife's sickness, or of how he will do on a business 
His' wife has gotten sick, or something has gone wrong in his 


Do in flook all right? Will she be all right? W.U the deal come 

He°wilf continue living, doing the mechanical things ofeveryday 
life. Trying to make a good impression and straighten out his 


C-2 

1. A man getting ready for work in the morning is looking back on the 

past events of the last year. . nffice 

2. The man has been going out with a fellow wor ^ in the 

However, this man is divorced from a girl who also works 

same office. , « , t,,,. i. p doesn't 

3. The man now believes that he loves the new ® , . e shou jd as k 

want to rush into things to hastily- He kno ws ad about h im 

this girl to marry him, there will be new P 

4. The matfwM ask the new girl to marry him. He will 

to a different branch of the same company which time the 

Their engagement will last over two years during which time 
man can make absolutely sure of himselt. 


1. Mr. Jones is just receiving the feared news from his doctor 

dying from some uncurable disease. because of the 

2. Mr. Jones has expected a diagnosis such as 

symptoms he has had in the last mon s - j ft d a]1 he wa nts 

3. Mr. Jones is thinking of the short .“«* is , h ££ ng of his family, 
to see and do before he dies. Ma.nl) r he « thinking 

how he will tell them, and how they will his fami , y will 

4. Mr. Jones will die but because b e « itU atton like this and they 

be prepared as much as possible in a situation 

will be able to get along. 


1. A man is straightening his tie in the mirror. He is on his way to a 

2. He has final., gotten a date with this beau.ifu. gir, who be has been 

crazy about for months. rnmmit suicide. 

3. He thinks he looks lousy. He wants to c 

4. He commits suicide. 
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j. He hears a sound coming from the other room. He is a salesman 
in a hotel in a far-away city. 

2. He was fixing up to go to meet a client. He doesn't know that a 
man from his past, whom he once kept out of a big job, has finally 
found him after all these years. 

3. "Could it be Jack (the man from the past)— will he try to kill me? 
I've got to get help.” 

4. He’ll realize its only the maid who wants to make the bed. 


1. The man is a traveling salesman who is straightening his tie. He has 
just been asleep and forgot to take his tie ofT. 

2. He had a long day on the road, and when he walked into his motel 
room, he found it already make up so he collapsed into bed. 

3. He is thinking what a “handsome devil" he is, and wants to go out 
on the town with some chick, since he’s away from home and his 
wife. 

4. He will go out and bring his date back to the motel and have fun, 
till her husband walks in and unstraighteDS his head. 

C-7 


1. A man — Madison Avenue advertising type is dressed in front of a 
minor one morning — fixing his tie. Married. 

2. This is just like any other day to him as what he did the night before 
has no effect on him — he is a stone-hearted guy. He probably had 
relations with his secretary the previous night. 

3. Nothing — no conscience on this guy. He will grab it all himself if 
he could. 

4. He will get richer and have more fun and then the boom will be 
lowered as he gets in trouble — big trouble. Then his dream world 
collapses. 


C-8 


1. The two men are doctors. They are going out for a break having 
just successfully completed a very critical operation. 

2. The patient was brought in to emergency and these men were the 
only two doctors available. They had to work fast to save a life- 

3. Each man is thinking that the other is a very fine doctor and each 
wishes he could be as talented as the other. They are also wondering 
who is going to pick up the tab for lunch. 

4. The men will go to lunch and compliment each other on the hasty 
operation. Then they will get into a fight each saying the other is 
a better doctor. 
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1. The man is dressing for an important business meeting with his 

boss and client. , , . 

2. The client has been disatisfied with the work put out by 

and, being the major stockholder of the company, is trying to decide 
whether he should be replaced. . k 

3. The man is thinking how he can convince the client that 

has been as good as possible, considering the death of his son 

4. The client will understand the situation and suggest a month s vaca 
tion with pay. 

C-10 

1. Mr. Jones is repremanding his employee Mr. Smith for failing 
collect an insurance premium, thus ,a P?> n 8 e P Mf Jones is 

2. Mr. Smith has been negligent before in the past, so. 

all the more angry. . m his job, 

3. Mr. Jones is thinking that Smith is no v y w hat 

while Smith wants Jones to leave him alone and let him 

4. TheTncident will reoccur & Jones will Arc Smith, and consequently 
Smith will tum to stealing & end up in prison. 

C-ll 

1. This person is in a very tight situation. He ^^^^gen^for 

horrifying mission (he shot DeGaul e e mirror j n his hotel 

the U.S.) and now as he stands >n f ront of h.s m ^ gojng 
suite a beautiful girl has entered his room wnn a e 

to kill him. „: rl i ov cd De Gualle and 

2. He shot De Gualle to aid his country. The g the girl 

now she wants to kill him. He has been ^ d J py brother -Pres. 
knows that but she hates him. He once killed 

Kennedy. . . md can see her standing 

3. She will kill him. He stares into m,rr ° r i “ • , about to shot. He 
behind him. She does not know this and ts just 

must decide what to do. . collar and swivels and 

4. He pulls a derringer from his shirt slay in ■ ber hand 

shots the girl. However, he jus - h '" dea ,h with her 
with the bullet and in the end she slab mm 

fingernail. 

(M2 

1. The man is tying his tie. in preparation to going^lo brea 
he intends to tell his wife of his altair wu. 
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2. This man, a salesman, while at a convention, had an affair with an 
unmarried woman, who is pregnant as a result. 

3. He is wondering how he can tell her this, and still impress it upon 
his wife that he loves her. He hopes she will forgive him, for he is 
deeply in love with her, but he doubts that she will. 

4. The wife will forgive him, or at least she will say this, for she will 
never fully trust him again. 

C-13 

1. This Joseph James and he is a very typical, average upper middle 
class commuting, suburban husband with a wife, 3 small kids, and a 
nice house. 

2. He is beginning to feel the pressures of his existence. His wife 
has been charging a fortune in new clothes, the kids arc enrolled 
in activities like ballet, etc. etc. and he doesn't feel he can put 
up with the burden. 

3. He has been contemplating running off; he & his wife arc incom- 
patible, the kids are nagging brats, and the neighbors arc a busy, 
nosey lot. 

4. However, this course of action would cause a scandal; he’ll stay on, 
be miserable, and get ulcers like most of his fellow husbands. 

C-14 

1. A man is looking in the mirror and thinking. A big decision weighs 
heavily on his mind. 

2. He is a country doctor. It is snowing hard and he has just gotten two 
calls. One is from a neighbor who Is almost dead. The other is from 
a woman about to give birth. 

3. He’s thinking about which he should go to. The neighbor was not 
a very good friend of his, while the woman is having her first child. 
Which should he help first? 

4. He will go to the neighbor first and administer help. He’ll next go 
to the woman, but she’ll have her child before he gets there. Mother 
and child will do fine. 

015 

1. TTie man is a important executive who nevertheless does not enjoy 
his job. He is gazing at himself attempting to answer the question 
who is he? 

2. A feeling of frustration and disillusionment engendered by the Jack 
of morality in his job. 

3. The executive wishes to find himself; he wonders if through another 
profession he can discover himself. 

4. The executive will keep his position and finish his life frustrated 
and unhappy. 
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1. The man has just been working out at the club’s gym. He has been 

running, swimming, and playing handball. d5s _ 

2. He severe argument with his wife has cause 

turbed and he knows that exercise will relax h ! m - his 

3. After cooling off, the man realizes his error m “Jg aofution may 
wife and is ready to make apologies so that a peaceful solution may 

soon be found. ... , . ;r_ nithounh it will 

4. He will go back home and make U P h rJc f * ut an agreeable 
be quite a while before they are able to work out an ag 
solution to the problem. 


1. Two brothers are discussing the problem of the failure of th 

young brother. They themselves , defec ,. i„ has normal 

2. The younger brother was born with a p y affirmity. 

intelligence, but lack confidence becaus . who w ill hire 

3. One chance for a decent job is wanted. An employe 

their brother for his talent, not his appea * . f his own to 

4. He will find a job. Evidently he will start a business 
employ the handicapped. 

C-18 

1. As Melvin Band, secret agent 700 ''^’’^"myst’erims' 1 oriental 

tie, he thought of the coming evening with II y 

seductress. Wanna Lai. assignment, to track down 

2. When M & M, Band's boss, gave him i™® * (.hereby destroying 

a ruthless gang of radio active J joke. Afier 2 atlempls 

our youth in their play) Band thought .t was jo 

on his life, he knew belter. won dered if he could really 

3. Band thought of the coming dale, and for him , instead of 

convince M & m > ha > ^ s ' rvice ' s 

just actually being a date for the evening 

expense. I think we know whatl Band w ^ and Band gets 

4. It turns out that Wanna is really M & M 
fired on the ground of homosexuality. 

C-19 


,. The man is fixing his lie in the mirror, and is Z 

t t u-e i.iei n fipht with his wile. - 


me man is ™ - - -- “"T'she ha? hien Hding him all 

_. Joe has just had a fight with his w ifc. £ , atc it „„ longer. He 
night. Joe knew she was d ™" 1 ' d Ii5t and then collapsed 
hit her. She clawed furiously at hts shirt anu 

in drunken exhaustion. 2 years after they were 

3. Joe wants a divorce. Martha began drinking a 
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married, when their only baby was born dead. That was 5 years ago. 
4. Since Martha is almost a complete alcoholic, Joe will have some 
grounds for a divorce, and very well might get it. 

C-20 

1. These two different men are preparing to go onto T.V. casting 
program which is a direct art on a T.V. program where almost 
identical people are played by the same people. 

2. These men were cheat actors in the past, but because of their similar 
looks, they have been offered $200,000.53 to do this T.V. series. 

3. The men are thinking how they will spend their money and what 
stupid people the T.V. audience must be to watch them and R. C. 
hairdressing. 

4. The T.V. show will go good for a season, but then the opposite 
network will put in a better show and the similar looking men will 
retire wealthy. 

C-21 

1. In a doctor’s office, the doctor has just told his patient he has lung 
cancer. 

2. Constant smoking and high blood pressure were probably the cause. 

3. The patient wonders if he will die, how will he tell his wife and 
family, & who will take care of them if he must die. 

4. His understanding family will try all methods of save their father. 
Unfortunately it will be to no avail. 

C-2Z 

1. The man is an insurance salesman. His conscience is being bothered. 

2. The man recently was the driver in a hit and run accident and now 
he can’t stop thinking about it. 

3. He is suffering guilt feelings and is undecided as whether to turn 
himself in or not. 

4. Eventually the man goes out of his mind. 

C-23 

1. The man is a young executive preparing for work in the moming. 

2. Well, he has gotten out of bed after a good night sleep with his 
lovely wife, and he is moderately cheerful. 

3. He is thinking about the work and/or sales he has to make this day. 
He wants and expects to do well. 

4. When he goes out a dog will bite him, he’ll lose his keys to his car, 
he’ll be late for an appointment so he’ll rush — and get a speeding 
ticket — But in the end he’ll land a big client & take his wife out to 
dinner to celebrate. 
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C-24 

1. This is Mr. James Lawson, a prominent lead of the local community 
who has been lately charged with embezzlement of company ' funds 

2. Jim is in love with his wife but she plays cards & loses a great dea 

of money & this has led him to embezzle the funds. . . 

3. He is wondering about what will happen to he & is 

4. Hewln be convicted & his wife falls in love with the president of 
her husband's company. 

C-25 

1. A man is worried about his relationship with his wife. {f]at 

2. They have not slept together for several wee s a 

she no longer loves him. She has always said she loves him wn 

3. &o m c a o k L E enerin himseif and wants * over come thil , by 
approaching her first without fear of rejection s he knows noth g 
of his fears and herself has wondered why there was a lag 

4. They°wiil gel divorced. He never gets up the tuls to st * r J{j™ C fi„a'ly 
They will fight alot and she, out of anxiety and frustration, 

sues for divorce. 

man in barren office 


1. Man is feeling anxiety and tirednes 1“'^°®“ "'° rk ' “ ' 

business man but not necessarily P been building up 

2. The pressures of work and poss.bl !e iome l.te na ^ ^ properIj , 

slowly. They make it hard for him . t j ant j j s afraid of 

3. He is thinking about his failures (imminent and pastl 

losing his position at business. alleviate his burdens will 

4. Worrying like this rather than acting „ jn nol suc cced. 

lead to his downfall. He is lust about dead. 


1. A man is thinking very deeply 


in ihoughts. A business problem has 


A man is uhhmuk - 

come up that he is thinking hinery of his company. It broke 

2. Something went wrong with the machinery 

down. The job cannot be continued H e hopcs that the 

3. He is trying to find a solution to the problem 

damage can be fixed .„ rrt hing will be fine- thc i ob 

4. The machinery will be fixed, every™ 10 * 
completed, everybody will be happy. 
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D-3 

1. This business executive has been 3t his office for an hour is 
worried about a problem that could change his entire future. 

2. He was approach— this morning by the president of a corporation 
who offered him double his present salary to take a new job. 

3. He is wondering whether he can leave his present job after so 
many years of service without causing real resentment, and will this 
job be actually what he wants. 

4. He will take the new job. He will move into a higher social standing. 
The resentment of his former employer will be almost forgotten. 

D-4 

1. The man is sitting at his desk in a barren office. His business has 
just failed. It is early in the morning. The warehouse downstairs is 
quiet. 

2. As a result of bad advice and pressure from close friends he has 
made speculative investments which have tumbled. Last evening he 
had a one-sided argument with his wife. 

3. He is thinking about where he should go from here. He wants to 
leave his wife & daughter, neither of whom understand him. 

4. He will leave his wife & drift. She will remarry successfully & com- 
plete her empty life. He will see the vanity of his previous attempts 
and become a satisfied, if not happy, clerk. 


D-S 


1. The man is suffering from an unsolved problem. The bare room 
shows that he is unsuccessful in business. He does not understand 
how he failed, how to approach his wife? Hard times loom ahead. 

2. He started off in business with a company. He worked his way up 
the ladder and was fairly competent and successful. However when 
he quit his job and went in on his own he failed. His hopes were 
smashed. 

3. How can he solve the situation. I am as good as the next person. 
What can be done for my family and my future. Should I commit 
suicide — no, I have too many dependents. 

4. He will try to face reality. Approach his old position possibly attain 
a position getting paid less money. He will finally live fairly 
successfully. 

D-6 


1 . A businessman seems to be deeply worried as to his business success. 
He has lost heavily financially. 

2. Business has been going down for some time and he didn’t prepare 
for such a complete failure. 
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3. He doesn’t see any way out of his calamity and wonders what hell 
do. He wishes he had never been involved in the situation. 

4. The man will eventually drop his present business and loo or o 
employment to make up for his losses. 


D-7 


1. The man is thinking of committing suicide in his office. He 

important man in a big business. , 

2. He has been embezzling money from his company and has just 
found out. His nagging wife has forced him to o so. 

3. He is thinking of committing suicide. He is beyon 

4. He will kill himself and his disgrace will fall on his fam y. 


1. Empty room. Young businessman ^jned that hjs new cor j^" y th 
no chances of success. Stock market falling. He had ngn 

his wife this morning. . . . . „„„ h„ci n ess. It is 

2. Attended top-rate college, decided 10 b ' g ' n n0 demand for 

only a year-old at Ihis time. Has made no progress, no oe 

3. He wants to think Tm a failure", b “* * here ’ J *||!j , h 0 °^ * 

attended the best college, I had a good i ea, .. t [ K , t he who 

4. Business will fail, man commit su.cde when he reahzes 
could do no wrong, has not succeeded. 


1. Gregory’s wife has just called ^ wondeSg whaft^drabLut. 

for divorce. He is sitting in h .. women, but up ’til now his 

2. Gregory has had several ^ ^ chef men. 

wife has never objected She, o, Jo descrve this. Sure, I ve 

3. “My wife’s leaving me. What ha ^ , , s0 has s he. Why can t 

enjoyed the company ^ f "J° can keep her money; who cares 
we just remain as we were; ; 

about her?" . . «. es j t look like a suicide so that 

4 - h^can' ge^he^ money!’ He'^hcn runs away ,o Europe, before the 
truth is discovered. 


-10 


"Sarin^'" He ha" utbe^Ml.nLk m atk« ^“h sad has 

now lost everything. 
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2. The man invested very heavily in stocks. For a long while he was 
very prosperous like many others but now he has lost everything. 

3. The man is wondering how he will support his family and how 
anyone will even get started again since this has affected so many. 

4. The people will suffer through the depression. Slowly but surely 
they will get back on their feet and eventually things will be back 
to normal and a state of stability and prosperity will once again 
exist. 

D-ll 

1. A young business executive sitting in his small oflice. He is shielding 
his eyes from the bright sunlight. 

2. His boss has refused to give him window shades. 

3. He is cursing out his boss. He wants to be the boss and wants the 
boss to be under him. 

4. He will go to the boss and complain. He will be reprimanded and he 
will finally quit. 

D-12 

1. The roan is leaning on the desk thinking. 

2. His business has just gone bankrupt and he has to sell everything. 

3. He is worried about the future of himself and his family. He doesn’t 
know how he will support them now. 

4. He will have to find a job somewhere else and eventually hope to be 
able to go into business for himself again. 

D-13 

1. Sam is pondering what happened to his business. He had been 
successful in his penthouse office for many years. 

2. Things (business) have begun to deteriorate lately. Nothing has 
worked. He’s had to sell one asset after another to pay his bills. 

3. He’s trying to think of a way to save himself, a way to get back on 
his financial feet. 

4. He’ll be bankrupt, his wife will leave him, and he’ll commit suicide. 

D-14 

1. The man is contemplating the fact that his business has just gone 
bankrupt. 

2. He has made several unintelligent investments. 

3. He is thinking of what might possibly be in the future for himself 
and his family. 

4. Things will get worse and worse until our character commits suicide. 
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1. This Man is Confused. He has just been admonished By his Boss for 
something he did not do but knows who did his co-wo , 
rival. He will not come forward with the information. 

2. He has been trying to become a Vice Pres, and so has one ot his 
co-workers. The co-worker forgot to fill in order for a big company 

and our boy was blamed. , whole 

3. John (our boy) wonders why he cannot just tell his I boss t who 
story but he cannot squeal on the other one even though it ,s 

truth an the co made a mistake. President and 

4. The boss will fire the co. John will become Vice Pr 
eventually President the Boss admired his integrety. 


1. This is a picture of Jim a. his office. H .= barlen room d/esnh 
the worries of his work and his insecurity. 

2. Jinf'has joined .he company because holered a, decent living and 

a fair amount of security. He has foun , wants to get 

3 - mvay^romT^ahf He* desires^to^get "irttcTsome held of endeavor which 

4. jt wil°7tay' hi ^St^^r^ntliy to support and 
can’t risk unemployment. He will just con 

1. A man sitting in his office ha, siopped work. He is in business for 

himself. He is an insurance agent- th rMe he doesn’t have 

2. The man’s office i 15 , ln ‘ VlteLm night before trying to talk some 
much business. He had a tiresome mg 

people into purchasing somc msu rance. ^ pbyiog with the idea 

3. The man is half awake and town and more customers. 

of moving his agency to a bin" isell i„ this lown and has 

4. The man will not move He has been there fum)l ng 

too many ties. He will become a small town f „ htr wanted 

his ambition. He has always wanted to farm 

him to go to a higher way of life. 

D-1S 

1. The man has just suffered a Self 'ffi’aTht'main purpose in 

2. AH his life he has been out of him. This was 

life was to raise his kld “"^ m ^''°s th e source of his grealest 
his driving force for making money S m 
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3. Now the grip of death has snatched his teen-age son from him, and 
his life seems empty & purposeless. 

4. He eventually recovers from his shock & turns his attention toward 
his wife. 

D-19 

1. The man is a psychology professor, contemplating suicide over the 
reaction of his students in a test. He feels he has failed them, and 
doesn’t belong in the world. 

2. His despair has been brought on by the fact that 90% of his classes 
failed the final. 

3. He is wondering where he went wrong, and how he can correct his 
past mistakes. If no solution is found, drastic measures may be 
taken. 

4. The man, being himself a student of psychology, will recognize his 
problem, and those of the students, and will take measures to correct 
them. He will be a better man and teacher as a result. He will not 
fail them again 

D-20 

1. Jeff Parker has been fired by the company at which he had been 
employed for twenty-years. 

2. Jeff was fired because of excessive drinking which resulted in a 
steady decline of his work efficiency. 

3. Jeff is thinking about the horrible position in which he has placed 
himself and he is hoping for another chance at his job. 

4. Jeff will get his job back after a month away from work and he 
never again drank in excess. 

D-21 

1. Dim light shines on the salesman's account books as he crys; realizing 
he financially in the red. 

2. The salesman knows. 

3. Salesman in this little dim and dusty office feel self-pity as he pleads 
his case (situation) with his God. “Help me”, please help me, he 
crys. 

4. There is and old World War 11 pistol in the top left draw of his 
desk — 5 minutes later the salesman shot himself. 

D-22 

1 . An accountant who has been fixing the books in contemplating the 
disgrace will accompany the discovery of his actions. 

2. He has been running around with women. 
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3. He is wondering what he can do to correct the mistakes he has 

made. ... 

4. He will flee to Brazil where he will killed in an automobile ac- 
cident while driving in his flashy sports car. 

D-23 

1. Arnold Ratt, president of the 1st national bank is sitting in his office 
at 3 A.M. in deep thought. 

2. Recently he has embezzled $100,000. ... . 

3. The books are to be checked tomorrow and he knows he w 

4. He 6 wffl take the ''easy" way out and jump from the 12lh story 
window pictured at the left. 

D-24 

1. Ted Levitt is waiting for his lawyer to c ° me ' n f . out of ,h e 

2. It seems that Ted’s Secretary has stolen all the fumit 
office & left town. Ted wants the lawyer to P^ c^rg ' 

“Of all things, she even took the water . cooler . ™ 
cooler more than anything an the world becau 

makes him feel content. . to help her 

4. Ted’s Sec. will sell the water cooler & spend the money to neap 

brother Jack buy a wig. 

D-25 

1. The man has just committed one of the worst crimes He has kil 

his wife and has tried to escape undetcc e . know why he 

2. He has a feeling of remorse and I that he was 
killed her. He thinks it might be his own feeling 

inferior and his wife was too 8° od for 1 ' himself in or run - He 

3. He is thinking about whether he shou {r j e d, ant j probably 

knows that either way he will be 8 

convicted. , „ „,„ av an< j no w the police are 

4. He does not get caught after he run w y on tfje j ob . 

giving up the hunt even though there are 


3. 
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3. He is wondering what he can do to correct the mistakes he has 

4. He will flee to Brazil where he will killed in an automobile ac- 
cident while driving in his flashy sports car. 

D-23 

1. Arnold Ratt, president of the 1st national bank is sitting in his office 
at 3 A.M. in deep thought. 

2. Recently he has embezzled $100,000. . he w .ii be 

3. The books are to be checked tomorrow and he knows he will 

4. He E \viil take the “easy" way out and jump from the 12th story 
window pictured at the left. 

D-24 

1. Ted Levitt is waiting for his “ “Tf,, “frmiture out of the 

2. It seems that Ted's Secretary has stolen all the urM ^ 

office & left town. Ted wants the lawy P S his ter 

3. “Of all things, she even took the “°' e J u „ T f h Vg U rg tng sound 

cooler more than anything in the world because the gurg. s 

makes him feel content. »hp money to help her 

4. Ted’s Sec. will sell the water cooler & spend the money 

brother Jack buy a wig. 

1. The man has Just committed one oMhewjtst crimes. He has ktllcd 

his wife and has tried to escape undeKcreu. k „ ow why he 

2. He has a fueling of remorse and^he^reaty^ he WM 

killed her. He thinks it g 

inferior and his wife was g ° hQU ] d turn himself in or run. He 

3. He is thinking about whethe caught, tried, and probably 

knows that either way he will be E 
convicted, 


convicted. he runs aW ay and now the police are 

4 ' Sine u„ n , 0 he 6 hun“" 1 2 3 * S .en .hough there are s.ii. agents on the fob 


giving up the hunt 
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Master Scoring for 
the Four Hostile Press Pictures 


THE ABBREVIATIONS IN THE RIGHT-HAND COLUMN DENOTE CATEGORIES AND 
specific cases of imagery which are scored in the Hostile Press scoring 
system. The standard abreviations follow: 

None Unrelated, not scorable 

Rep. Reprimand for persona] actions 

JRet. Legal or judicial retaliation for action or alleged action 

Dep. Deprivation of affiliative relationships 

HVEF Hostile, vague environmental forces 

VoP Violation of privacy 

ItC Inducement to crime 

DoB Destruction of beliefs 

MAstt. Major assault on well-being 

Fired Character is fired from a job 

Flunk He is thrown out of or flunks out of school 

F.S.A. Failure with strong affect 

Suicide Suicide (G- is always inferred in this case) 

PwAff. Pain with affect 

Div. Divorce 


212 
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Picture b. Boy in Checked Shirt 
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Picture C. man Before Mirror 
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Picture D. Man in Barren Office 
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